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| "Fo condenſe within a moderate compaſs the vaſt bulk into 
. which every department of Literature has expanded itſelf, as an | 
attempt no leſs laborious and expenſive than it is at preſent uſe- 


ful and neceſſary. . The multiplicity of books which firſt contri- | 


| buted greatly to the advancement of knowledge, has now in- 
- creaſed to fuch an enormous degree, that it ſeems to be one of 
the principal cauſes of Ignorance, To reduce into a ſmall fize, 
and to comprehend at the ſame time moſt of the uſeful know- 
ledge which is diffufed throughs.he many volumes of Hiſtory, 
Biography, and Natural Hiſtory, is the chief. intention of the. 
preſent work. No encomiums are requiſite on any of theſe 
branches of Science. Every one is willing to be acquainted 
- with them, provided he could be ſo upon eaſy terms; and this 
it is hoped may be attained by means of the following Reeosr- 
TORY. The Hiftorical part conſiſts of ExTracTs from the moſt 
approved ancient and modern Authors: The Biographical depart- 
ment has, in like manner, been ſelected from thoſe who have 
moſt remarkably diſtinguiſhed themſelves by recording the lives 
of eminent men; and the Natural Hiftory is a Selection from 
the moſt judicious authors on that ſubject, particularly thoſe 
- who have illuſtrated and embelliſhed their works with elegant 
Engravings. In the whole ſelection, particular care has been 
taken to admit nothing that does not contribute both to real 
inſtruction and amuſement. Nor has any extract been given, 
except from ſuch authors as have at all times been en 
held in eſtimation by the public. 

Objections have been made to the mode of conducting this 
work—and the compilers avow, that, to have arranged each par- 
_ ticular department of Literature under one diſtin head,— . 

without diffuſing it through the whole, would have rendered 
| ; © : the 


this Volume has been given to the Public, rendered the adop- 
tion of that plan objectionable.In ſucceeding Volumes, how- 
209% 202 om go” a wt 
to improvement. ü 
5 Unforeſeen accidents will retard the completion of the ſuc- 
ceeding Volumes to a later period than was at firſt intended. 
In the mean time, a Volume of Elegant Extracts, from the 
moſt admired Britiſh Poets, may poſſibly ſoon make its appear- 
ance and when thoſe fetters which now bind commercial 
credit are removed, the prefent work will be again reſumed, 


and completed, on 2 plan that will enſure general approbation: | 
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. LETTRES AND CRITICISM « chiefly conkder man as A 8 
ing endowed with thoſe powers of taſte and imagination, which 
were intended to embelliſh his mind, and to ſupply, him with ba- 
tional and uſeful entertainment. They open a ſield of inveſtiga- 
tion peculiar to themſelves. All chat relates to beauty, harmo- 
ny, gtandeur and elegance ; all that can ſoothe the mind, grati- 
| fy the fancy, or move the aſſections, belongs to their province. 
They preſent human nature under à different aſpect from that 
which it aſſumes when viewed by other ſcietices. They bring to 
light. various ſprings of action, which, without their aid, might 
have paſſed unobſerved; and which, though-of a delicate nature, 

frequently exert a en e on n ö of 4 

human life. 

Such ſtudies hive ater this N 3 that they. ex- 
erciſe our reaſon without fatiguing it. They lead to enquiries, 
acute, but not painful ; profound, but not dry nor abſtruſe. They 
ſtrow flowers in the path of ſcience; and, while keep the 
mind bent, in ſome degree, and active, they relieve it, at the ſame 
time from that W to which it W 
Vol. I. ö | 5 the 
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| the acquiſition of neceſſary erudition, or the inveſtigation of ab- 
ſtrat truth. | Tr Brax. 


Beni Effectr of the Cultivatian 220 TASTE. 


Ts cultivation or taſte is | further 'recomtiended by the hin 
py effects which it naturally tends to produce on human life. 
The moſt buſy man, in the moſt active ſphere, cannot be always 
occupied with buſineſs. Men of ſerious profeſſions cannot al- 
ways be on the ſtretch of ſerious thought: neither can the moſt 
gay and flouriſhing ſituations of fortune afford any man the power 
of filling all his hours with pleaſure. Life muſt always languiſh 
in the hands of the idle. It will frequently languiſh even in the 
hands of the buſy, if they have not ſome employment ſubſidiary . 
to that which forms their main purſuit. How then ſhall theſe 
vacant ſpaces, thoſe unemployed intervals, which more or leſs oc- 
cur in the life of every one, be filled up ? How can we contrive 
to diſpoſe of them in any way that ſhall be more agreeable in it- 
ſelf, or more conſonant to the dignity of the human mind, than 
in the entertainments of taſte, and the ſtudy of polite literature? 
He who is ſo happy as to have acquired a reliſh for theſe, has al- 
ways at hand an innocent and irreproachable amufement for his ; 
leifure hours, to ſave him from the danger of many a pernicious 
paſſion. He is not in hazard of being a burden to himſelf : He 
is not obliged to fly to low company, or to court the riot of looſe 
pleaſures, in order to curé the tediöuſneſ bf Exiſterice!* > | 
| Providence ſeems plainly't6 Hawe pointed bur this uſeful pur- 
pole, to which the pleaſutes' of taſte may be applied, by interpoſ- 
ing them ih a middle Ration, between the pleafures of ſenſe and 
thoſe of pure intelleck. We were not defigned to grovel always 
among objects ſo tow a8 the fotmet not are we capable of duel- 
ling conſtantly in fo high" region 45 tlie latter. The pleafures 
of taſte refreſh the mind after the tolls of the intellect, and the 
ere abſtract e 2 it above the 
"attachments 
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* ſenſe, and preparg. jt for the enjoyments of vir. 
So conſonant is this to experience, that, in the education of 
youth, no object has in every age appeared more important to 
wiſe men, than to tincture them early with a reliſh for the en- 
tertainments of taſte. The tranſition is commonly made with 
eaſe from theſe to the diſcharge of the higher and more impor- 
tant-duties of life. Good hopes may be entertained of thoſe 
whoſe minds have this liberal and elegant turn. It is fayourable 
p to many virtues. - Whereas, to be entirely void of reliſh for elo- 
quence, poetry, or any of the fine arts, is juſtly conſtrued to be 
an unpromiſing ſymptom in youth; and raiſes ſuſpicions of their 
being prone to low gratifications, or en qrudge in the 

more e and illiberal purſuits of life. hi + AG 
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Tara are, indeed, few good Kfpolitions of Sand with which 
the improvement of taſte is not more or leſs connected. A cul- 
tivated taſte increaſes ſenſibility to all the tender and humane 
paſſions, Fe giving them frequent — Naw a it tends to 


en | le violent and flerce emotions, 1 vo 
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The elevated ſentiments and bi h cxompled: which. poetry, 4s 
| quence, and hiſtory, are often bringing under our view, natut- 
| ally tend to nouriſh im our minds public ſpirit, che love of glory, 


| contempt of external, fortune, and the admiration of what is true- 
|; 1y illuſtrious, and great., 1 will not go-ſo far 38, to fay that, the 
improvement of taſte, and of yirtye. is the fame ; or that they may 
8 n be expected i cexiſt i in an equal degree. e Pe 
1 fr 159005710 | fo zi AE... tit ore v4 <4 * 
I These ee eee e Benn or i 

4 - 11-1 1 Bolten'd the ruce, and calm'd the boiſt'rous mind. | 
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ful correQtives than taſte can apply, are neceſſary for reforming: 
the corrupt propenſities which too frequently prevail among man- 
kind. Elegant ſpeculations are ſometimes found to float on the 
| ſurface of the mind, while bad- paſſions poſſeſs the interior , re+ 
gions of the heart. At the ſame time, this cannot but be dmit- 
ted, that the exerciſe of taſte is, in its native tendency,' moral 
and purifying. From reading the moſt admired produQtions. oh, | 
genius, whether in poetry or proſe, almoſt every one xiſes with 
ſome good impreſſions left on his mind ; and though theſe. may 
not always be durable, they are at leaſt to be ranked among the 
means of diſpoſing the heart to virtue. One thing is certain, and 
I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to illuſtrate it more fully, that, 
without poſſeſſing the virtuous affections in a ſtrong degree, no 
man can attain eminence in the ſublime parts of eloquence, Ha 
mult feel what a good man feels, if he expects greatly to move, 
or to intereſt mankind. They are the ardent ſentiments of ho- 
nour, virtue, Magnanumity,, and public ſpirit, that only can kin- 
dle that fire of genius, and call up into the mind thoſe high ideas, 
which attract the admiration by ages; and, if this ſpirit be neceſ- 
fary to produce, the moſt Aiſtipgviſhed efforts of. eloquence, it 
muſt be neceffary alſo t to our reliſhing Pm with proper taſte 24 
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4 gere e aA were toads 
and unpoliſhed. Th came from ſhepherds 3, they were increaſed 
from the. refuſe, of :$he-nations around them g and their manners 
agreed with their original. As they lived, wholly-on tilling then 
ground at home, or en plunder from their, neighbours, war was 
their buſineſs, and agriculture the chief art they followed. Long 
after this, ben, they had ſpread their conqueſts over a great part 
2 of Italy, and began to make a conſiderable figure in the world,— 
en their . * w. a.roughneſs, which they raiſed inta 
005 + 4 virtue, 
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a virtue, by calling it a Roman Spirit; and which might often 
much better have been called Roman Barbarity. It ſeems to me, 
that there was more of auſterity than juſtice, and more of inſo- 
lence than courage, in ſome of their moſt celebrated actions. 
However that be, this is certain, that they were at firſt a nation 
of ſoldiers and huſbandmen ; roughneſs was long an applauded. 
chargQter among them; and a ſort of ruſticity re. even in 
their ſenate-houſe. | 

In a nation originally WY JETS this, taken 33 
always in extending their territories, very often in ſettling the 
balance of power among themſelves, and not unfrequently in 
both theſe at the ſame time, it was long before the politer arts 
made any appearance; and very long before they took root and 
fouriſhed to any degree. Poetry was the firſt that did ſo; but 
ſuch a poetry, as one wight expect an" a warlike, dad un- 
poliſhed people. 

Not to enquire about the ſongs of triumph, mentioned even in 
Romulus's time, there was certainly ſomething of poetry among 
them in the next reign under Numa: a prince, who pretended to 
converſe with the muſes, as well as with Egeria, and who might 
poſſibly himſelf have made the verſes which the Salian prieſts 
ſung in his time. Pythagoras, either in the ſame reign, or if 
you pleaſe ſome time after, gave the Romans a tinQure of poetry 
as well as of philoſophy ; for Cicero affares us, that the. Pytha- 
goreans made great uſe of poetry and muſie : and probably they, 
like our old Druids, delivered moſt of their precepts in verſe. 
Indeed, the chief employment of poetry, in that and the follow- 
ing ages, among the Romans, was of a religious kind. Their 
very prayertz, and perhaps their whole liturgy, was poetical, 
They had alſo a fort of prophetic or ſacred writers, who feem to 
have wrote generally in verſe; and were ſo numerous, that chere 
were above two thouſand of their volumes remaining even to Au- 
guſtus's time. They had a kind of plays too, in theſe early times, 
derived from what they had ſeen of the Tuſean actors, when ſent 
for to Rome to expiate a plague that raged in the city. "Theſe 
ſeem — 6 or elſe a kind of 

extempore 
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1 


extempore farces; a thing to this day a good deal in uſe all over 


Italy, and in Tuſcany In a more particular manner add to theſe, 
that extempore kind of jeſting dialogues begun at their harveſt 
and vintage feaſts; and carried on ſo rudely and abuſitely aftek- 
wirdy;: as to oecafiolt 4 very ſevere law to reſtrain their licenti- 
ouſneſs and thoſe lovets'of poetry and good eating; who ſeem 
to hive attended the tables of che richer ſort; much like xe bid 
provincial Potts, ot our” own Britiſh bards, 4hd fung there; to 
ſome inſtfüment of tulle, the” athicvimiht? 6f ei! aticeſtors; 
and the noble deetls of thöſe that hid" göfiè befote? them, to Ini. 
flame ot! thers t6 follow their great exdtiples. 0” - has '; phe d ih 11 
The names of am by all theſe poets'flecp in peace with Ut their 
works; and, if we m may take the wötd of the bther Roman wri- 


ters of a betker | age, it is no great ls to us. One of "theit beſt 


poets repreſents them as very obſcure and very contemptible'; $ one 


| A their belt hiſtorians avoids — them, as too barbarous fot 


liter'ears 3 ; and one of "their moſt judicious r reon 5em 


cn F 


| uy vel ate 3 art < of their writings to be burnt, that the World 
might i 


o WA, them nc no longer. Ah wk poets ma 
La efore be well dropt i in the account : there being n , nothing 
rema emaining « 7 Kd wo rks 3 3 and probably n no merit to wel n d.in 
them, if they bad remained. "And f 10 we may date e beginning 
of, the. Roman poetry from Livius Angronicus, the f firſt of their 
poets of hom pnyhing does remain to us; 3 and from whom the 
HOON N 1 Fl : 10 4 the Waste of their 
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. 
117 114 


| religious people 3 Ee Aug dah: in hog times made 1 no incon- 


fiderable P pack in 
the greateſt number of 1972 oldeſt deer of whom we : have any 


remains ind indeed almoſt all of them, are dramatic poets. 
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ME TO State of POETRY among - the Raus. 1 
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Tas Git boos only as the 1 the 8 Che 
compariſon of the clear fulblight that opened all at once afterwards, 
under Auguſtus Cæſar. The ſtate, which had ſo long been tend- 
ing towards a monarchy, was quite. ſettled down; to this form 
by this Prince. When he had no longer any dangerous oppo- 
nents, he grew. mild, or at leaſt, concealed the cruelty of his tem- 
per. He gave peace and quiet to the people that were fallen in- 
to his hands; and looked kindly on the improvements of all the 
arts and elegancies of life among them. He had a miniſter, too, 
under him, who (though a very bad writer himſelf) knew how to 
encourage the beſt; and who admitted the beſt poets, in par- 
ticular, into a very great ſhare of friendſhip and intimacy with 
him. Virgil was one of the foremoſt in this liſt ; who, at his 
firſt ſetting out, grew ſoon their moſt applauded writer for genteel 
Paſtorals: then gave them the moſt beautiful and moſt correct 
poem that ever was wrote in the Roman language, i in his Rules of 
Agriculture (ſo beautiful that ſome of the ancients ſeem to accuſe 
Virgil of having ſtudied beauty too much in that piece z) and, laſt 
of all, undertook a political poem in ſupport of the new eſtabliſn- 
ment. I have thought this to be the intent of the Eneid, ever 
ſince I firſt read Boſſu; and the more one conſiders it, the more, 
I think, one is confirmed i in that opinion. "Virgil is ſaid to have 
begun this poem the very year that Ayguſtys was freed frbm his 
great rival 1 ; The, ernment of the Roman empire was 
to be wholly and, ough. be choſe to be called their Fa- 
ther, he was, in every thing but the 1 name, their King.” This me- 
narchial forth) of e muſt naturally be apt to diſpleaſe the N 
people. Viteil BA ms to have laid the plan of his poem to recon. 
eile them | to it. Et takes advat tage of their religious turn; al 
of ſome old prophecies that 1 muſt have been very flattering to the 
Roman people, as promiſing them the empire of the whole world. 
He weaves this in with the moſt probable account of their origin, 
that of their being deſcended from the Trojans. To be a little 
more particular: Virgil, in his Aneid, ſhews that Zneas was 
called 
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called into their country by the expreſs order of the gods: that he 
was made king of it by the will of heaven, and by all the human 
Tights that could be: that there was an uninterrupted ſucceſſion 
of kings from him to Romulus: that his heirs were to reign there 
for ever; and that the Romans, under them, were to obtain the 
monarchy of the world. It appears from Virgil, and the other 
Roman writers, that Julius Cæſar was of the royal race, and that 
Auguſtus was his ſole heir. The natural reſult of, all this is, 
chat the promiſes s made to the Roman people, in and through this 
race, terminating in Auguſtus, the Romans, if they would obey 
the gods, and be maſters of the world, were to yield obedience. 
to the new eſtabliſhment under that prince. As odd a ſcheme as 
this may ſeem now, it is ſcarce ſo odd as that of ſome people a- 
mong us, who perſuaded themſelves, that an abſolute obedience | 
Vas owing to our kings, on their ſuppoſed deſcent from ſame un- 
known patriarch : and yet that had its effect with many about a 
century ago; and ſeems?not. to have quite loſt all its influence, 
even in our remembrance, However that be, I think it appears 
plain enough, that the two great points aimed at by Virgil in his 
Eneid, were to maintain their religious tenets, and to ſupport the 
new. form of goyernment in the family of the Cæſars. That po- 
em; therefore, may very well be conſidered as a religious and po- 
litical work; or rather, (as the vulgar religion with them was 
ſcarce any thing more than an engine of ſtate) it may fairly enough 
be conſidered as a work merely-political. If this was ths caſe, 
Virgil was not ſo highly encouraged by Auguſtus and Mzcenas 
for nothing. To ſpeak a little more plainly : He wrote in the 
ſervice of the new uſurpation on the ſtate; and all that can be 
offered in vindication of him, in this light, is, that the uſurper he 
wrote for was become a tame one; and that the temper and bent 

of their eonftitution, at that time, was ſuch, that the reins of go- 
vernment muſt have fallen into the hands of ſome one perſon or 
another ʒ and might probably, on any new revolution, have fal- 
len into the hands of ſome one leſs mild and indulgent than Au- 
guſtus was at the time when Virgil wrote this poem in his ſef- 
vice. But whatever may be faid of his reaſons for writing it, the 
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e ue been highly applauded in all ages, from its firſt 
appearance to this day; and though left unfiniſhed'by its au- 
thor, has been always reckoned as much ſupetior to all the o- 
ther epic poems among the Romans, as ——— among 
the Gonrns- Did. 
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Of the Fall of POETRY among the ROMANS. 


Trans are ſome who aſſert that the great age of the Roman 
eloquence I have been ſpeaking of began to decline even in the 
latter part of Auguſtus's reign. - It certainly fell very much un- 
der Tiberius z and grew every day weaker and weaker, till it 
was wholly. changed under Caligula. Hence, therefore, we 
may date the Third Age, or the Fall of the Roman Poetry. Au- 
guſtus, whatever his natural temper was, put on at leaſt a mild- 
neſs that gave a, calm to the ſtate, during his time: The ſuc- 
ceeding emperots flung off the maſk ; and not only were, but 
openly appeared to be, rather monſters than men. We need 
not go to their hiſtorians for proofs of their prodigious vileneſs : 
It is enough to mention the bare names of Tiberius, Caligula, 
Nero. Under ſuch heads every thing that was good run to 
ruin. All diſcipline in war, all domeſtic virtue, the very love 
of liberty, and all the taſte for ſound eloquence and good poe- 
try, ſunk gradually, and faded away, as they had flouriſhed, 
together. Inſtead of the ſenſible, chaſte, and manly way of 

writing that had been in uſe in the former age, there now rofe 
up a deſire of writing ſmartly, and an affectation of ſhining in 
every thing they ſaid. A certain prettineſs, and glitter, and 
luxuriouſneſs of ornaments, ' was what diſtinguiſhed their 
moſt applauded writers in proſe ; and their poetry was quite 
loſt in high flights and obſcurity. Seneca, the favourite proſe- 
writer of thoſe times, and Petronius Arbiter, ſo great a fa- 
vourite with many of our own, afford too many proofs of this. 
Vol. I. B As 
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As to the proſe in Nero time, and as 10 the pocts, it is e- 
nough'to fay, that he, de and Perſius, inſtead 
of Virgil and Horace. Ku 7 Y Ir om9 af. « 11 71411 Did. 
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Hort þ 8 Account of ATHENS, from the Time bar Ber Mil 

5 575 Triumph to that of N, becoming fubjeft to the TURKS.— 

| Sketch, during this hug Bitis vu, of ber Political and Litetary 
State, of her Philoſophers ; of her Gymnaſia ; of her good ani bud 
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In Hal 4d yam ol 10161 
Wan the Athenians bad e deli vered inte from the * 
[PiGſtratus, and after th is bad defeated i the vaſt efforts 
23 the Perſians, and that againſt two \ſucceflive invaders, Darius 
and Xerxes, they may y be conkidered as at the ſumimit of their 
national glory. 415 or more than than i ha lf 1 Eeritury” afterwards, 
5 We , without controul, the "Tovercighty of Greece *. 
Ast their taſte "as natural iy good, arts of every kind ſoon roſe 
among them, and flouriſhed. ' 5 Valo had given them reputa- 
tion; reputation gaye them an # bendant; and" that aſcendant 
produced A, ſecurity, which, left their m zuds at "eaſe, and Bere 
i them, leiſure to cultivate e ery thing liberal or _— 
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theatres,” and other beautiful public buildings. Phidias, the 
great ſculptor, was employed as his architect ; who, when he 
had erected edifices, adorned them himſelf, and added ſtatues 
and baſſo-relievos, the admiration of every beholder. It was 
then that Polygnotus and Myro painted; that Sophocles and 
Euripides 7 pre _ un n 1 Ran e 
Socrates.” 1 
Human affairs are _ nature prone to 1 ad Hits; 
as well as individuals, are born to decay. Jealouſy and ambi- 
tion inſenſibly fomented wars; and ſucceſs in theſe wars, as in 
others, was often various. The military ſtrength of the Athe- 
nians was firſt impaired by the Lacedemonians; after that, it 
was again humiliated, under Epaminondas, by the Thebans ; 
and, laſt of all, eee ee ce En 
Philip. ail „ id Nenn 
But though their political e was 5 loſt, yet, Kappy 
lor mankind, their love DR Ea fink along 
with it. A el e i 
+» Juſt at che-cloſe of their;goldey, days ot empire) 8 
Xenophon and Plato, the diſciples of Socrates 3 and from 
deſcended that race of 4898 er called the Old Academy: 
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'Platoniſm, only differed pm Thee e er- 
of things, allawing noth othir to 9 be intrinbeally | ood but virtue, 
. nothing. .ntrinſigally_ pad Put vice, and conſidering al other 
"things he in themſelves indifferent. e eee 
He too, and Ariſtotle, rs alta ed A büt in 
Ways: for Ariſtotle, WK dwelt i upon the ümple ſyl- 
logiſm; Zeno upon that which 18 derived 0 0 of it, che com- 
Pound or hypothetic. Both too, as well as other philoſophers, 
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cultivated rhetoric along with logie ; holding a knowledge in 
both to be requiſite for thoſe who think of addreſſing mankind 
with all the efficacy of perſuaſion. Zeno elegantly illuſtrated 
he force of theſe: two powers by a ſimile, taken from the hand: 
the cloſe power of logie he compared to the fiſt, or hand com- 
preſt ; the diffuſe power of logic, to the palm, or hand open. 
I Qſhall mention but two ſects more, * ene and 
the Epicuraan. Þ 
The New: Academy, ſo called from the Old Academy (che 
5 name given to the ſchool of Plato) was founded by Arcefilas, 
and ably maintained by Carneades. From a miſtaken imita- 
tion of the great parent of philoſophy, Soerates, (particularly 
as he appears in the dialogues of Plato) becauſe Socrates 
doubted ſome things, nn e and 3 doubt- 
ed all. ot 
Epicurus drew from 1 de j 8 had taught 
him atoms and a void. By the fortuitous concourſe of atoms 
he fancied he could form a world, while by a feigned venera- 
tion he complimented away his gods, and totally denied their 
providential care, leſt the trouble of it ſhould umpair their un- 
interrupted ſtate of bliſs. Virtue he recommended, though 
not for the ſake of virtue, but pleaſure; pleaſure, according 
to him, being our chief and ſovereign good. It maſt be con- 
feſt, however, that though his principles were erroneous, and 
even bad, never was a man more temporate and humane; ne- 
ver was a man more beloved by his friends, or more n 
== attached to them in affectionate eſteem 
We have already mentioned the alliance between ohiloſophy' 
and rhetoric. This cannot be thought wonderful, if rhetoric 
be the art by which men are perſuaded, and if men cannot be 
perſuaded without a knowledge of human nature; for what, 
2 can procure us this knowledge? | 
It was for this reaſon the ableſt Greek philoſophers not __ 
_— (as we hinted before) but wrote alſo treatiſes upon rhe. 
wognlagyd had a farther inducement, and that was the in- 
trinſic 
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trinſic beauty of their language, as it was then ſpoken among 
the learned and polite. They would have been aſhamed to 
have delivered philoſophy, as it has been too often delivered 
ſince, in compoſitions as A N dialect of the 


mere vulgar. 


The ſame love of elegance, which made them attend to their 
ſtyle, made them attend even to the . where their one | 
ſophy was taught. 

Plato delivered his lectures in a place ſhaded . groves, on 
the banks of the river Iliſſus; and which, as it once belonged 
to a perſon called Academus, was called after his name, the 
Academy. Ariſtotle choſe another ſ pot of a fimilar character, 


where there were trees and a ſhade; a ſpot called the Lyczum, 


Zeno taught in a portico or / colonnade, diſtinguiſhed from 
other buildings of that ſort (of which the Athenians had many) 
by the name of the Variegated Portico, the walls being decor- 
ated with various paintings of Polygnotus and Myro, two. ca- 
pital maſters of that tranſcendant period. Epicurus addreſſed 
his hearers in thoſe well-known gardens, called, after his own 
name, the gardens of Epicurus. ; 

Some of theſe places gave names to the doarines which 
were taught there Plato's philoſophy took its name of Acade- 
mic, from the Academy; that of Zeno was called the Stoic, 
from a Greek word ſignifying a portico. | 

The ſyſtem indeed of Ariſtotle was not Wee from 
the place, but was called Peripatetic, from the manner in 
which he taught; from his walking about at the time when he 


diſſerted. The term e philoſophy needs no n 


tion. 


Open air, e 3 oY * N ſeem 3 all. 


| things to favour that exerciſe the beſt ſuited to contemplztion, 


I mean gentle walking, without inducing fatigue. The; many 
agreeable walks, in and about Oxford, may teach my own 
"RAINY the truth of this aſſertion, and beſt explain how 
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Horace Hved, While the ſtudent it Athens, employed (as he 
tells us) | Ct Polar! tant 
\ 


IT heſe places öf public thititatich were "called antong the 
Greeks by the name of Gymmnafia, it! which; whatever that 


word might have originally meant, Were taught all thoſe Ener- 
cites, 2nd Alt hole" arts "WHICH teflded to cultivate not only 
the böky but tHe mind. As mam was à being conſiſting bf 
both; the Greeks cbuld Hot eonfider that education as com- 
Pete itt which boch“ were not regard d, and both propetly 
formed. Hence their Gymnaſia, with TC Hr Ence to this double 
end, were Adofned With two Ttatuts; thoſe bf" Mercury and of 


Herellles; the corporeal "atcompliſhments' being patronfzed 
das they ſuppoſed® by the God of ſtreugth, the mental accom- 


pliſkinerits,” by the Cod of ingenüft r. 
It is to be feared, that many places, now "called Academles, 
ſeafce deferve the name upon this - extetifive plan, if the pro- 
ſeſſörs teach n thbre than How t6 daice, Fence; and ride up- 
on horſes. | Hoff mur Si] 
II Kb for the" cuſti tation of every” liberal accompliſhment 
nat Athens Was belkbrated (as we have fad) during many 
kentüries, wouß Alter Her Political Hfliichce was loft, and at an 
end enotorqqo tor mikgqts7 Tthog ach 41599 Dj 

When Alexei the Great dd Hany tyrhits, Nike many 
yärzs, ile tttely Tring up“ Athens then though ſhe ſtill 
Malütanec th6 form of Yer aficlent 'gavertiment; was perpetubl- 
Ty etked' aud fütmisted Yy thert Hinfolences Antipater de- 
Hrbyed Ket ötatöts, ad Me Was label. by Demetrius At 
length ſhe became fübject to che AW rful Nomans, and 
Toind the erüel-Byila her ferereſterlemy jj 
Ind ice (ch perhaps inäsdatedd his mufters) was of a 
Pärpis ted, ite wise aich wbüte ! THib Grout ſtance could 
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The devaſtations and carnage which he cauſed. ſoon iter 
gave them too much reaſon to repent their farcaſm.,,, ;.. > 

The civil war between. Cæſar and Pompey, ſoon, followed, 
and their natural love of liberty made them ſide with, Pompey, 
Here again they were. unfortunate, for Cxſar conqpered. 
But Caſar did not treat them like Sylla, With that clemency, 
which made ſo amiable, a part of his, character, he diſmiſſe 
them) by'a Ene alluſſan to, their illuſtrioug anceſtors, ſayin 
**, that he ſpared the living for the, ſake of. the dead · 
Another ſtorm followed ſpon. after ay wars of. Brotys 
and Caſſius with /Ayguſtas and Antony, ,Fheip, paxtjality, for 
liberty did not here forſake them ;, they; took. part in the g 


their own ancient deliyerers, Harmodiug, and Ariſtogiton, whe 
had ſlain Hipparchus. But they, wer. ll, unhappy, for heit 


enemies triumphed. Hon no 


ing met afterwards with different treatment, under different 
emperors, ſocetimes fayourable, ſometimes; harſhs ang, never 
more ſevere than under Veſpaſian, their N were At - 
length relicyed by the virtuoys, Nęrxx and Tian. m4; 
Mankind, during / the interval x hich began, ey rh. and 
which extended to the. death. of that, heſt of emperors, Marcus 
Antoninus, felt a reſpite from thoſe evils; which they bad. fo ſe- 
verely felt before, ani which they felt ſo. ſexerely rexived, unt 
der Commottug;: and his wretched ſuccellyra, , 3904 vil Lao 13 
Athens, during the;,above- golden period,r,cnjoyed more 
than all others the.genera} felicity, for ſhe found in Adrien fo 
generous! 4 bonefactorr that her citizguz could, hardly, help | 
eſteeming him a ſecond founder. Hz reſtored their old privil- 


hens, 
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with the ww o patriot Romans, and erected | thein ſtatues: year | 


They made their peace; however with; Auguſtus, ; and, hav- . 
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It is to be feared, that many plates, mow” called e 
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on horſes. 15 Ye Mur ian 
t A för W vüſtic ttb 269" ertry Mera lacdompliſhiient 
that Athen Was Cdlebrated (as we Have fad) during many 
Cenkürles, 166 wg alter der ß Political influence wag loft, and aran 
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wot eſcape che ee ee eee a Verſę, 
and ridiculouſl y ſaid, 
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The devaſtations and carnage; which, he cauſed. fo ah 

ve them too much reaſon to, repent their farcaſm..,; 

The civil war between Cæſar and Pompey ſoon, followed, 
and their natural love of liberty made them fide with, Pompey 


Here again they were unfortungte, for. Cxſar eonquered, \ 


But Cxſar did not treat them like 83lla, Wich that clemency, 
vhich made ſo amiable. à part of his, character, he diſmiſſe 
chem, by'a fine alluſion to, Their illuſtrious ange ſtors, ing 
*. that he ſpared che living for the, ſake of the dead. 
Another ſtorm/followed ſoon, after this, the wars of Ap 


and Caſſius with/Ayguſtos and Anton. Their. partjality, for 


liberty did not here forſake them; they took part in the « 


with the two patriot Romans, and erected | thein ſtatues: near | 
their own ancient deliverers, Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, whe ' 


had flain Hipparchus. But they were ill. unhappy, for thei 
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ing met afterwards with different treatment, under different 
emperors, ſoxnetimes, fayourable, fometimes;;harſhy and never 


more ſevere than under Veſpaſian, their erer were at | 


length relieyed by the Nift ena Nr ran Tig. f 


Mankind, during the, interval which. began, from Nom ad 


which extended to the death of that, beſt of emperors, Marcus 


Antoninus, felt a reſpite fram, thoſe evils; Which they bad ſo © 
verely felt before, and which they, felt; ſo. ſeverely revived, un- 


der Commodtus,: and his wretched ſuegeſſors. wi ell digg 


Athens, during the;rabave.,golden, period, enjoyed more 
than all others the.genera) ſelicity, for ſhe, found, in Adrian ſo 
generous) a benefaQtor;” that her (citizens; could hardly help | 


eſteeming him a ſecond founder. Hz reſtored their old privil- 
hes, 


"(arr i944 , 


* 


\ 


added others of his own. Marcus Antoninus, although he 
did not do ſo much, ſtill continued to ſhew them his benevo- 
lent attention. 6,4 warty, e ene 26's Gt 

If P we ſhall find, for 


centuries before, that; Athens was the geg of education, not 


only for Greeks, but for Romans. Twas hither that Horace 
was ſent by his father ; 'twas here that Cicero put his ſon 
Marcus under Cratippus, one of the ableſt philoſophers then 
belonging, to that.city.  .,, ,- 
The ſects of philoſopbers which v we hape 3 detenlbed, 
were ſtill exiſting when St Paul came thither. We cannot 
enough admite the ſuperior, eloquence of that apoſtle, in his 
manner of addreſſing ſo intelligent an audience. We cannot 
enough admire the. ſublimity of his exordium ; the propriety 


of his mentioning, an altar which he had found there; and his 


nn from e of their me Ats 
xvii. 22. 

Nor was Athens hs ectebrated for the . of pi 4 
e and the inſtitution of youth; Men of rank and fortune 
found pleaſure in a retreat which contributed ſo much to their 
. HA aer % en ww a£4 

The friend and ae of Ciera, 3 8 
been his long attachment to this city and country, had attain- 
ed ſuch a perfection in its arts and language, that he acquired 
to himſelf the additional name of Atticus. This great man 
may be ſaid to have lived during times of the worſt and cruel- 
eſt factions. His youth was ſpent under Sylla and Marius; 


the middle of his life during all the ſanguinary ſcenes that 
followed ; and when he was old, he ſaw the .proſcriptions of 


Antony and Octavius. Vet though Cicero and a multitude 


more of the beſt men periſhed, he had the good fortune to 


ſuryive every danger. Nor did he ſeek a ſafety for himſelf 
alone: his virtue o recommended him to the leaders of 


A | I 


—— 
*. 
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eges, gave them new; repaired their ancient buildings, and 
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_ overy ſide, that he was able to fave not Himſelf alone, "HOME 
lives and fortunes of many of his friends. 

When we look to this amiable character, we may well * 
poſe, that it was not merely for amuſement that he choſe to 
live at Athens; but rather that, by reſiding there, he might 
ſo far realize philoſophy, as to' _ it for the ene of 
liſe, and not merely for oſtentation. * 

Another perſon, during a better period (that I mean be- 
tween Nerva and Marcus Antoninus) was equally celebrated 
for his affeQion to this city. By this perſon I mean Herodes 
Atticus, who acquired the laſt name from the ſame On for 
which it had formerly been given to Pomponjius. 

We have rematked already, that viciſſitudes befal both men 
and cities, and changes too often happen from proſperous to 
adyerſe. Such was the ſtate of Athens, under the ſueceſſors 
of Alexander, and ſo on from Sylla down to the time of Au- 
guſtus. It ſhared the fame hard fate wich the Roman dent. 
in general, upon the acceſſion of Commodus. 2 

At length, after a certain period, the Barbarians of the 
North” began to pour into the South. Rome was taken by 
Alaric, and Athens was beſieged” by the fame: Yet here we 
are informed (at leaſt we learn fo from hiſtory) that it was mi- 
raculoufly faved by Minerva and Achilles. The goddeſs, it 
ſeems, and the hero, both * them appeared, compelling the 
fete wines An, e de , ae eee 
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TT, Is fred f in the fifth vl, ifited Athens, and 
gives, in his epiſtles, an account of his viſit, Its luſtfe 5p 
at that time to have been greatly diminiſhed. Among other 


i C things 


* 
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things he informs us, that the celebrated portico or colonnade, 
the Greek name of which gave name to che ſect of Stoĩcs, had, 
by an oppreſſive proconſul, been deſpoiled of its ſine pictures; 


and that, on this mien * . nn e thoſe 5 


aps 5 Ras 

In the thirteenth” century, ins the Gee pimples: was 
cruelly oppreſſed by the cruſaders, and all things in confuſion, 
Athens was beſieged by one Segurus Leo, who was unable to 


take it; and, after that, by a Marquis - nen to Wan 


it ſurrengered.” TINT Os eie 


Its fortune after this was vid anti it was ES un- 
der the Venetians, ſometimes under the Catalonians, till Ma- 
homet the Great made himſelf maſter of Conſtantinople. This 
fatal cataſtrophe (which happened near two thouſand years af- 
ter the time of Pifiſtratus) brought Athens, and with it all 
Greece, i into the” Hands of the Turks, under whoſe n 


ke it has continued ever fmee. 80s 08s, ui Flt is e 


The city from this time has been —— viſted, od 
deſcriptions of it publiſhed by different travellers. Wheeler 
was there along with Spon, in the time of our Charles the 
Second, and both of them have publiſhed curious and valuable 


narratives. Others, as well natives of this iſland as foreigners, 


have been there ſince, and ſome haye giyen (as Monſr. Le Roy). 
ſpecious publications of what we are to ſuppoſe they ſaw. 


None however have equalled the truth, the accuracy, and the 
elegance of Mr Stuart, who; after having reſided there between 


three and four years, Has given fuch plans and eleyations of 


the capital buildings now ſtanding, together with learned com- 
| ments'to elucidate every part, that he ſbems, as far as was poſ- 
' fibte for the power I e to have reſtored the . to 


its ancient ſplendou .... ett ent of St bt tel 


le has not only Sen bus the greater mee chef 


meaſures, but ſeparate meaſures and drawings of the minuter 


diecotations; ſo that a Britiſh artiſt may (if; he pleaſes) follow 
 Phidias, and build in Pritain as Phidias did at Athens, | | 


«(4248 | "Spon, 
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Spon, ſpeaking of — ſays, that the ord near Athens 


the Athenians in nee ai ſays of „ure As ont une po- 
liteſſe d eſprit naturelle, & beaucoup d addreſſe dans toutes les 
affaires, qu' ils entreprenent.” 

Wheeler, who was Spon's fellow traveller;. ſays, 28 7 
when he and his company approached Athens: We began 
now to think ourſelves in a more civilized country than we Had 

yet paſt: for not a ſhepherd mat we met; hut bid us welcome, 
and wiſhed us a good journey.“ p 333. Speaking of. the A- 
thenians, he adds, This muſt, with great truth be laid of 
.them, their bad fortune hath not been, able to take from them 
what they have by nature, that is, much ſubtlety or wit” 
p. 347 And again, 4 The: Athenians, notwithſtanding the 

long poſſeſſion that barbariſm hath had of this place, ſeem to 
be much more poliſhed, in point of manners and converſation, 
than any other in theſe parts; being civil, and of, reſpectful 
behaviour to all, and highly complimental. in their, diſcourſe.” 
p- 386. 

Stuart ſays of the onolent N what Spon and Wheeler 
- ſaid of their forefathers ;—he found i in them the, ſame addreſs, 
the ſame yatural acutcneſs, though ſevercly exebed by their deſ- 
potie maſters. | nd oth 
One cuſtom I cannot omit. "ith tells, Pros "has ſrequetitly 
at their convivial meetings, one of che company takes what 
they now call a lyre, though it is rather à ſpecies of guitar, 
and after a ſhort prelude on the inſtrument, as if he were 
| waiting for inſpiration, accompanies his inſtrumental, muſic 
with his voice, ſuddenly; chanting ſome  extempore , verſes, 
which ſeldom exceed two or three diſtichs; that he then de- 
livers the lyre to his neighbour, who, after. he has done the 
ſame, delivers it to another; and bag ſo the Ire, circulates, 
| till it has paſt round the table. 

Nor can 1 forget his i me, A 
7 various fortunes of Athens, as a city, Attica was ſtill fa- 
; C2 - mous 


\ 
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mous for Olives,. and Mount Hymettus for Honey. Human 
nnn is permanent. ic 
fot len ee 09% agot ons eie o bean e 
amo bie tu . . i 0k A uss os lf 
; oben lo nr 84 
F , 1, Aneedate Hubi Modern GE. ritt 4 
ens bag ttt zi toralger: 
I Iv quit the Greeks, after 1 Have related à fhort narra- 
tive 3 2 narrative ſoo far curious; ag it helps to prove, that 
even among the preſent Greeks; in the day ef fervitude, the 
remembrance of their ancient glory is not totally exſtint. 
When the late Mt Anſon (Lord . Anſon's brother) was upon 
his travels in the Eaſt, he hired a veſſel to viſit the iſle of Tene- 
dos. IIis pilot; an old Greek, às they were ſailing along, ſaid 
with ſome ſatisfaction, ( Theretwas our fleet lay.“ Mr An- 
ſon demande dt What fleet?” What fleet Pioreplied” the old 
"gk ( bitle piqued at the queſtion) why: bur Grecian fleet 
at the fitggg ufffTroν I e ron t moniiogqmoy on eto hg. 
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or nots555 One different: Modes of Biftory. tid eds 
„i anfnuh borikavto yorls ef Agldibonaitt oi ee eee 

T tis methods indeed of kiltory appen to be düicerkht There 
is a mode which we may call hiſtorical" dbcelamätion; 4 mode; 
where the author, dwelling little upon facts, indulges himſelf 
in various and copious reflections. 

Whatever good (if any) may be derived from this method, 
it is not likely to give us much knowledge of faQts. 

Another mode is that which I call general or rather public 
hiſtory ; a mode abundant in facts, where treaties and alliances, 

at, aud ficges, marches and retreats, are accurately detail- 
ed; together with dates, deſcriptions, tables, plans, aud all 
the collateral helps, both of chronology and geography. 
T bis tory was told the author, Mr Harris, by Mr Anſon himſelf. 
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In this, no doubt, there is utility : yet the farmed of the 
events reſembles not a little the ſameneſs of human bodies. 
One head, two ſhoulders, two legs, &c. ſeem equally to cha- 
racteriſe an European and an AVER. a native of old Rome, 
and a native of modern. - | 

A third ſpecies of hiſtory ſtill lind 4 1s » chat which gives a 
ſample of ſentiments and manners. 

If the account of theſe laſt be-faithful, it cannot fail being 
inſtruQtive, fince we view through theſe the-interior-of human 
nature. Tis by theſe we perceive what ſort of animal man is: 
ſo that while not only Europeans are diſtinguiſhed from Aſia- 
tics, but Engliſh from French, French from Italians, and (uhat 
is ſtill more) every individual from his neighbour ; we view at 
the ſame time one nature, which is common to them all. 

Horace informs us that a drama, where the ſentiments and 
manners are well preſerved, will pleaſe the audience more than 
a ponipous fable, where they are wanting. Perhaps what is 
true in dramatic compoſition, is not leſs true in hiſtorical. 

Plutarch, among the Greek . appears in a peculiar 
manner to have merited this praiſe. _ 

Nor ought I to omit (as I ſhall ſoon refer to them) ſome of 
our beſt Monkiſh hiſtorians, though prone upon occaſion to 
degenerate into the incredible. As they often live during the 


times which they deſcribed, 'twas natural they ſhould. paint the 
life and, the manners which they ſaws. ve vw gw Vid. 
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n 68 Fla, Ude in 0 preſent work, to lay before 
our readers ſuch extracts from ancient and modern hiſto- 
1, as may be molt conducive. to their forming juſt and en- 
© lightened 1 ideas of the cuſtoms, manners, and progreſſion of 
'. ſience i in every country,-—as well as to. ſelect thoſe more a- 
muſing paſſages chiefly calculated to afford them a delightful 
. amuſement in the hour of r2tirement from the buſy ſcenes of 
active life.—ſo we deem it neceſſary to place before their 
eyes a ſhort, and general hiſtory. of the world, from the earlieſt 

ages to the Reformation of religion i in the 16th century, when 

\-PaxTING, the moſt beneficial of arts, had now called from 

her ſolitary retreats, to enlighten a long. benighted wotld, 

LEARNING, with, a all the concomitant = 0 ſcietices, 

deſtined, wherever they appear, t to diſpell thoſe clouds of er- 

ror, ignorance, and barbariſm, ſo, inimical to the happineſs 

2 „ mankind. By a hiſtory of the world, we do not mean a 
mere. liſt of dates, which, when taken by itſelf, is a thing 
„ extremely inſignificant; but an account of the moſt i important 

aud intereſting events that have happened among mankind, 

* . the cauſes which have produced, and the effects whicli 

have followed from them. This we judge to be a matter of 

great importance in itſelf, arid highly neceſſary for the right 

„ of many of thoſe extracts which form one 8 of 

he principal departments of this work. 

| | e Tus 
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Tus firſt age of the world immediately preſents to us a grand 
and awful ſpectacle: God creating. the heavens, and the earth 
by his word, and making man after his on image. With this 
begins Moſes, the moſt ancient of hiſtorians, moſt ſublime of 
hiſtorians, and wiſeſt of legiſlors, | 

This he lays the foundation, as well of his hiſtory, as. of his 


doctrine and laws. Next he- news us all, mankind contained 


in one man, and his wife herſelf extracted from him; matrimo- 
nial union, and the ſocjety of mankind eſtabliſhed upon ni 


rr Frei 


foungation ; the perfection and pour. of man, f ſo far as, in 


the divine command given to our fitſt patents; che malice of 
the tempting ſpirit, and his! appearance under me form of a 


ſerpent; the fall of Adam and Exe, fatal to all their poſterity 


the firſt man juſtly puniſhed in all his children; and mankind 
curſed by God the firſt promile of redemption, and tlie fus 
ture victory of men over the devil, who Rad undone them. 
The earth begins to fill, and wickedneſs enereaſes. Cain, | 
the firſt ſon of Adam and Eves ſhews the infant world tlie firſt 
tragical action +; and thence virtue daechb ker perſecution from 
vice. There we ſee the contrary manners of the 'two brothers; 
the innocence of Abel, his paſtoral life, and his offerings ac- 
cepted ; thoſe of Cain rejected, his avarice, his impiety, his 


ſratricide, and jealouſy, the parent of murders ; the putiiſh- 


ment of that crime, the conſcience of the patricide racked with 


continual-terrors 3 the firſt city built by this miſcreant, now a 
vagabond upon the face of the earth, ſeeking A refuge from 


the hatred and horror of mankind ; the invention of ſome arts 
by his children the tyranny of the paſſions, and the prodigious | 
malignity of man's heart, ever prone to oy the rg of 

g THe 


+ v. W. 12g: B. C, 2875. 


ſervant Noah z their impenitenet and hanimeſd of heast puniſn- 


origin, us thoſe they had afterwards invented. Thoſe arts 
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| Seth faithful to God, notwithſtanding that depravation z the pious 
Enoch miraculouſſy ſnatched out of a world unworthy of him“; 


the diſtinction of the children of God from the cluldren af 


men; that is; of thoſe who live after che ſpirit from thoſe w h⁰ 


live after the fleſh ; their intermixture, and; the -univerſal.cor- 


ruption of the world; the deſtruction of men decreed by a juſt 


judgment of God ʒ his wrath-denouncediagainſt ſinners, by his 


ed by the deluge 6 and Noah and family reſerved for che reſto- 
ration of ank, 2 wn le ee bay eee e abs ee 
Such is the ſum of what paſſed 1 9 ſuch the 
— dal Sabena diſplayed ul b 
tence, wiſdom, and condncls-of Gods innocence happy under 
his protection ; his juſtice in avenging crimes; and at the 
fame time his patience for the converſion of ſinners; the great- 
nefs and dignity of man in bis primitive ſtate ; the temper of 


mankind after its corruption; the nature of jcalouſy, and. the 


dation of religion and morality yr 
With mankind Noah preſerved tie arts, as wall thoſe which 


which men — and probably — EAR 


. — a6 ncd, | 
has ever been celebrated in 
where it reſted alter che deluge. Many, other circumſtances 


of that famous ſtory are in the annals and tratiitions of. ancient 


nations: the times agree, and every: thing anſwers as far as 
ny be expected in ſo remote an antiquity ms. + Boſuct. 
Fun,, ens # arrears,” YÞ ue mung wt 
T ur deluge produced a very conſiderable change on the ſoil 
and atmoſphere of this globe, and gave them a form leſs favour- 
/ able 
v. W. 987: B. C. 301. 8 B. C. 2345. 
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abridgement of the life of man, and that formidable train of diſ- 
A curious part of hiſtory follows that of the deluge, the re- 
peopling of the world, and the riſing of a new generation from 
the ruins of the former. The memory of the three ſons of 
the weſtern nations under the celebrated name of - Japetus ; 
the Hebrews paid an equal veneration to Shem, who was the 
founder of their race 3 and among the Egyptians, Ham was 
long revered as a divinity, under the name of Jupiter Hammon. 
turies after the deluge. The world teemed with wild beaſts, 
and the great heroiſm of thoſe times conſiſted in deſtroying 
them. Henoe * immortal renown. n 
was enabled te acquire an authority over his fellow creatures, 
and to found at Babylon the firſt ep 2 2 
particularly mentioned in hĩſtory 

Not long after the foundation of Niveveh 2s laid by Ade: 
andin- Bgypt, the four gorermments of Thebes, Theri, Memphis, 
and Tanis, began to aſſume ſome-appearance of form and. re- 
ter the deluge, whatever furprize it may have occaſioned to the 
doms are not ſuppoſed to have exiſted: four centuries before the 
diſcovery of 6 3 As * nn 

Vo- * 9 6659. 27 hes 
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to multiply on the earch, and tb ſeparate from esch other, the 
tradition concerning the true God was obliterated or obſcured. 


This occaſioned the calling of Abraham to be the father of a 


choſen people. From this peti6d the hittory of ancient natlons 
begins a little to expand itſelf; and we leatn feveral Fare 
of very conſiderable importance 7. er Namen 
Mankind had nat long been united into ſocieties before they 
ſet themſelves to 1 preſs and deſtroy one atiother. ” Chederla- 
omer, king of whe Elamites, or Perſians, was already beedme 
2 robber and a coriqueror. "His forte; however, muſt not have 
been very coriſiderable, lince, in one of "theſe Expeditions, A- 
braham, aſſiſted only by by his houſeho olg, tet upon him in His re- 
treat; and, after a 9920 engagement, x eee af the 1 
that had been taken. Abraham was ſoon after -” obliged,” 
Famine, to leave Gal the countty whe tre God Had c 


| manded bim to belle, and 0 85,5 to Egyp 7 Fry hit Wan 


gives pecaf on 10 Moles t to mention ſome ae dre with regard 
to the Egyptians, and every | ftroke diſcovers th — i 
an improved and powerful n ation. The court * 

monarch i is deſcribed i in the moſt brilifanit” colouts.” IIe 1s "ny 
rounded with 2 crowd of couttiers 5 „ bolely becupied in ratify 
ing his paſſions.” The articular rn into Which this 
country was divided,” are now RE: undet one powetful 
prince; and Ham, who, led the colony thts Egypt, is become 
the founder of. a mighty ern dj. We e Rot, however, to 
imagine that al the laws amel ook place in Egypt, Aid Which 
have been ſo jolily admired for Hee iſdom, were the 'work 
of this early age. Dioden us Sicul us? 4 ret writer, mentibns 
many ſucceſhve Princes, wha RENE for their eſtabliſſirhent 
and perfection. But in che ti time of Jacob: 4 the firſt principles 
of civil order and regular government ſeem to have been toler- 
_ "ably underſtood | among the Epyptians. "The « country was divid- 
ed into ſeveral diſtricts or ſeparate departments; councils, 
e of experienced and *** perſons, were eſtabliſhed 


R | for 


LY 
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for the management of public affairs 3 grayaries for preſerving 
corn. re Freed ; and, in fine, the Fargtiaug im thus age en- 
 Joyed, a commerce, far from, inconſiderahle. Theſe,” facts, 
though of an ancient date, deſerve. qux, particular attention. 
It is from the Fgyptians, hat many, of, the, arts, both of. ele. 
gance and utility, have been band 6d. down. in an unint ru MLA 
chain to the modern nations. of Europe, .” he Nepia om: 
municated their arts 8 > the Ser g ks taught che Ro- 
mans N meg both. in t ine SPP; ANT, WAL 
and to.the Ronians, N mens inhabitants of Europe, are. in- 
debted for their civility an 57 ad 4 tep: reine me mn kingdoms ff s, of 
Babylon apd. Mirrors d Soaps fqr ſeveral centuries 3 
bug we, know, not even th F names TEL ein S | governed 
them, till che time 0 of Ninus = king of 27 4, Who, | 
ſplendour of bis actions, reflects, light. on, this dark hiſtory. 
Fired by, che ſpirit of conqueſt „ f, he .cxtends je bounds of his 
e adds B LG to his 7 „nd, lays.the founda- 
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country, produted a more conſiderable alteration on the man- 
ners of its-inhabitants > The moſt ancient of theſe were the 
colonies of Inachus and Ogyges ; of whom the former ſettled 
in Argos, und the latter in Attica. We know extremely little 
of Ogyges or his ſucceſſors. Thoſe of Inachus endeavoured to 
unite the diſpetſed and -wandering Greeks; and their endea- 
vours for this purpoſe were not altogether unſucceſs ful. 
But the hiſtory: uf God's choſen people, is the only one with 
which we are much acquaimted during thoſe ages. The train 
of curious events vchich occaſtoned the ſettling of Jacob and 
his family in chat part of Egypt of which Tanis was the capi- 
tal, are univerſally known! That patriarch died, acbording to 
the Septuagitit verſion; "1794/years before Chriſt . This is 2 
pretty remarkable era with reſpect to the nations of heathen 
antiquity, and oonoludes that period of time which the Greeks 
conſidered as altogether unknown,' and which they have hardly 
disfigured by their fabulous narrations. Let us view this period 
then ir another point of view, and cbnſider what we can learn 
from the ſacred *writings,” with reſpect to the arts, manners, 
and laws, of ancient natia ng Ae mit ee 
It is a common error among urriters om this fubject, to con- 
ſider all the nations of antiquity as being on the ſame fobting 
with regard to theſe matters. They find ſome nations extreme - 
ly rude and barbarous, arid hence they conclude that all were 
in that ſnuation. They diſcover others acquainted with many 
arts, and hence they infer the viſdom of the firſt ages: There 
appears, however, to have been as much difference between 
the inhabitants of the ancient world, in points of art and reſine- 
ment, as between the civilized kingdoms of modern Europe, 
and the Indians in America, or Neꝑroes on the coaſt of Africa. 
Noah wis, undoubtedly, acquainted with all the arts of the 
antedeluvian world; theſe he would communicate to his chil- 
dren, and they again would hand them down to their poſterity.. 
Thoſe nations tlierefore who ſettled neareſt the original feat of 
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mankind, and who had the beſt opportunities to avail them - 
ſelves of the knowledge which their great anoeſtor was poſleſ-. 
ſed of, early formed themſelves into regular ſocieties, and made 
conſiderable improvements in the arts which art moſt ſuhſervi- 

ett dnnn feu f „ en ente en e tb ngrg! 
Agriculture appears to have been known in the firſt ages of 
the world. Noah cultivated the vine; in the time of Jacob, 
the fig tree / and the almond were well known in the land of 
Canaan and the inſtruments of huſbandry, long before the 
diſcovery of them in Greece, are often mentioned in the ſacred 
writings: It is hardly to be ſuppoſed that the ancient cities, 
both in Rſia aui Egypt, ' whoſe: fgundation,.as we have already 
mentioned, aſtends to the remoteſt;antiquity; could have. been 
built unleſs the culture of the ground: had been practiſed at 
that time - Nations, who: live by hunting or paſturage only, 
lead a wandering life, and ſeldom ſix their reſidence in cities. 
Commerce naturally follows agriculture 3 and though we can- 
not trace the ſteps by umhich it. was introduced among the 
ancient nations, we may, ſrom detached paſſages in ſacred writ, 
aſcertain the progreſs which had been made in it during the 
patriarehial times. We know; from the hiſtory of civil ſociety, 
that the commercial intercourſe betten men muſt be pretty 
coniſiderable before the metals come to be conſidered as the 
medium of ' ade; and yet this wah the caſe even int the days 
of Abraham. It appears; however, from the relations which 
eſtabliſh this fact, that the uſe of money hads not been of an 
aneient date ; it had noi mark top aſcertain its weights or fine- 
neſs : aud in a contract; for, A burying · place, in exchange for 
which Abram gave i6lver;) the metal is weighed in.) preſence. of 
all the/people.> But as commerce improved, and; bargains of | 
this ſort became more common, this practice went into diſuſe, 
and he quantity of. ſilver ws aſcertained by a particular mark, 
which ſaved the trouble of weighing it. But this does not ap- 
pear to have taken place till the time of Jacob, the ſecond from 
Abram. The refilah, of which we read in his time, was a piece 
; of 
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of moneys; ſtamped with the, figure: of à lamb, hen 
and ſtatad value, It appears from the,. hiſtory of Joſeph, chat 
the.commerce between different nations was by, this, time re- 
gularly carried on, The, Iſhmaelites and Midianites, who 
bought him of his brethren, were travelling merchants, re- 
ſembling the modern caravans, who carried ſpices,, perfumes, 
and other rich commodities, ſrom their own country into E- 
gypt . | The: ſame obſervations; may be made from the bock of 
Job, hoi aceending to che beſt chronelagy, was a native, of 
Arabia Felit, and contemporary with Jacobs; Me ſpeaks! of the 
roads of, Thema and Saba, i. C. of. the caravans; who ſet gut 
from thoſe-cities. of Arabia. If reflect chat the commedi- 
ties of this country Were rather the Juzurics, chan the conveni- 
endes of life, owe. Hall have xcaſon to concludes; that the 
countries into vhidh they were ſent for ſale, and; particularly 
Derbe re eanſiderably improved in arts andi xefinement; 
for people do. not think of luxuries until dhe, uſcful, arts have 
ade high ad vancement amongithem. Shove vihandougobhrty edt 
©» Inifpeakingrof) comme tee, we ought carakully to diſtinguiſn 
between tho ſpeeies-of it xhieh s carried on by land; or, inland 
commercs, and that which. ar carried on by ſea; which laſt 
lind of traffic is both: later in, ĩtsrigin, and lower in its pro- 
greſs. Mad the deſcentlants of been geit, to their Mn 
ingenuity, and necei ed ins tincture amediluyian know- 
edge, from-cheit- wile; anceRors: it damned they ſhould 
(have eee ehe wann ens fn eden We find 
they; didio That branch; of, hig poſterity. ho- ſettled; on the 
ld of aleſtine, were the; ſirſto people of the world among 
hom navigation wat made ſubſetyient to ommerce j the) 
; were diſtinguiſned by a word. whiph in the | Hebrew, tongue 
- fignifies merchants;-and! are che ſame nation. afterwards known 
to the G racks by the name of Phenicians Inhabiting a barren 
and ungrateſul ſoll they ſet ihemſelxes to better their ſituation 
byicultivating he arts. Commerce was, their capital object; 
IE all che writers of pagan antiquity, they paſs for the 
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iuventors of whatever is ſubſrrvient to it. At the time of AL 
braham they were regarded as a powerful nation; their ma- 
ritime commerce is mentioned by Jacob in” his laſt words to 
his children: and if we may believe Herodotus in a matter of 
ſuch remote antiquity, the Phenicians had by this time navi 
gated the coaſts of Greece, and carried off the daughter of 
Inachus. 14 * % ad et ebe en ho bas 
The arts of agriculture, commerce, and navigation, ſuppoſe 
the knowledge of - ſeveral other; aſtronomy, for inſtance, or a 
knowledge of the ſituation and revolutions of the beavenly bo- 
dies, is neceffary ' both to agriculture and navigation; that of 
working metals, to commerce; and ſa of other arts. In fact, 
we find that before the death of Jacob; ſeverul nations were ſo 
well acquainted' with the revolutions of the moon, as to mea- 
e by them the duration of their year. It had been an uni- 
verſal cuſtom among all the nations of antiquity, as well as the 
Jews) to divide time itte the portion of a week, or ſcven days: 
this undoubtedly aroſe from the tradition with" regard to the 
origin of the world. It was matural for thoſe nations who led 
x paſtoral life} or who lived under'wſerene-ſky; to-ddſerve-thit 
the various appearances of the moon were completed nearly in 
four weeks 3 Rente the diviſion" of u months Thoſe people 
again who Tived" by agtieltute, and e hdd yot ambng them 
che divifion of the month, would natufally remark, that twelve 


of theſe brought back the ſume temperature of the-airy! or the 


ſame ſbaſong?: e the origin of what is'called the lunar year, 


Which Had every Whete tuen place in the infant y of ſeiende. 


"This; together wich the phiſetvation/ of che. ſtred fthrsy which 
ſtudy, as we learn from the book of Job, muſt have 


ancient, naturally paved the way for the diſcovery: of the ſolar 
Feat, ' which at that time would be tliqught an immenſb im- 
provement in Aſtronomy. But witir regard to thoſe branches 


of knowledge which we have mentioned;'it is to be remember- 
ed that they were peculiar to the Egyptians and a few! thations 
of . — offers « frightfal 6 
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the patterns of politeneſs and every elegant art, were deſcend- 
ed from a ſavage race of men, traverſing the woods and wilds, 
inhabiting the rocks and caverns, a wretched prey to wild ani- 
mals, and ſometimes to one another. This, however, is no 
more than hat was to be expected. The deſcendants of 
Noah, who removed at a great diſtance from the plains of Sen- 
naar, loſt all connexions with the civiliſed part of mankind. 
Their poſterity became ftill more ignorant; and the human 
eee eee ICI th e w. 
neſs. 

n death of — 
and as we advance forward in time, the hiſtory uf the great 
empires of Egypt and Aſſyria would emerge from their obſcu- 
| rity: this, however, is far from being the caſe; we only get a 
glimpſe of them, and they diſappear entirely for many ages. 
After the reign of Ninius, who ſucceeded Ninus in the Aſſyri- 
an throne, we find an aftoniſhing blank in the hiſtory of this 
empire for no leſs than eight hundred years. The filence of 
ancient hiſtory on this ſubject is commonly attributed to the 
ſoftneſs and effeminacy of the ſucceſſors of Ninus, whoſe lives 
afforded no events worthy of narration. Wars and commo- 
tions are the great themes of the hiſtorian, while the gentle 
and happy reigns of a wiſe prince paſs unobſerved and unre- 
corded. Scſoſtris 4, a prince of wonderful abilities, is ſuppoſ- 
ed about this time to have mounted the throne of Egypt. By 
his aſſiduity and attention, the civil and military eſtabliſhments 
of the Egyptians received very conſiderable improvements. 

pt, in the time of Seſoſtris and his immediate ſucceſſors, 
was in all probability the moſt powerful kingdom upon earth, 
and according to the beſt calculation is ſuppoſed to have con- 
tained twenty-ſeven millions of inhabitants. But ancient hiſ- 
tory often excites, without gratifying our curioſity ;. for from 
the reign of Sefoftris to that of Boecharis , we know not even 
the names of the intermediate princes.” l 

from 
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mained in a very flouriſhing condition, for Egypt continued to 
pour forth+ her colbniss into diſtant nations. Athens, that 
ſeat of learning and politeneſs, thats ſchool- for all ho aſpire 
after wiſdom, owes'its foundation to. Cecrops * who handed in 
Greece, with an Egyptian colony, and endeavoured to civiliæe 
the rough manners of its original inhabitants. From tlie inſti> 
tutions which:Qecrops eftabliched/among: the Athenians, it is- 
caſy to infer in what-fitaqtionsthey. muſt-have lived before his 
arrival. The laws of marriage, which fe, nations are ſa bare 
barous as to be altogether unacquainted with, were not knows 
in tec. Mankind dite che beaſts of tho feld, were propa- 
gig vy abe identaꝶ renbounters, and: iout all knowledge of 
hot tõ Whot they oed thetr gevefatien. + Crataus, Who 
ſucereded Cecrops in the kingdom of Attion · purſued the ſame 
beneſicla plan, 4nd ende vöured, by Wiſe inſtiruriond, to bridle. 


| the keel paſiods" e [6 AP fn a warts, 


Wut chefe princes ufed their ehdeavours bor etaitiving'this 


| corner of Gitece; che betker Vitigdoims, into whith this country, 

by the natural boundaries or rocks, mountains, aud rivers; is 
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and formed what, after the name of its founder, was called the 
Amphictionic Council. In this aſſembly, whatever related to 
the general intereſt of the confederacy was diſcuſſed and finally 
determined. Amphiction likewife, ſenfible that thoſe political 
connexions are the moſt laſting which are ſtrengthened by re- 
ligion, committed to the Amphictions the care of the temple 
at Delphi, and of the riches which; from the 'dedications of 
thoſe who conſulted the oracle, had been amaſfed in it. This 
aſſembly, conſtituted on ſuch folid foundations, was the great 
ſpring of action in Greece, while that country preſerved its 
independence; and by the union which it inſpired among the 
Greeks, enabled them to defend their liberties againſt all the 
force of the Perſian empire. 1 Glubri: 


el 
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05 the Ree? paid by FY LACEDEMONIANS and ATHENIANS 
150 Old Age. | 
Ir happened at Athens, 9 a public e ee of ſome 
play exhibited i in honour - of the commonwealth, that an old 
gentleman came too late for a place ſuitable to his age and qua- 
lity. Many of the young gentlemen, who obſerved the diffi= 
culty and confuſion; he was in, made ens to him that they 
would accommodate him if he came ,where .they fat : tae 
good man buſtled through the crowd accordingly ; but when 
he came to the ſeats to which he as invited, the jeſt was, to 
fit cloſe and expoſe him, as he ſtood out of countenance, to the 
whole audience. The frolic went round all the Athenian ben- 
ches. But on thoſe occaſions, there were alſo particular places 
alſigned fot forcigners: When the good man ſkulked towards 
the boxes appointed ſor the Lacedemonians, that honeſt people, 
more virtuous than' polite, roſe up all to a man, and, with the 
greateſt reſpect, received him among them. The Athenians, 


| deing ſuddenly touched with a ſenſe of the Spartan virtue, and | 
their 
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their own degeneracy, gave a thunder of applauſe; and-the old 5 
man cried out: The Athenians underſtand what is good, but 
che Wenne practiſe i it. | Spectator. / | 


nenn e 4 
Puarus AND dart :.Or, pe pr | 


| Dose the reign. of Claudius, the Roman Sant Arria, ö 
the wife of Cæcina Pætus, was an Hluſtrious pattern of magna - 
nimity and conjugal affection. 

It happened that her huſband and her ſon were both at the s 
fame time, attacked with a dangerous illneſs The ſon died. 
He was a youth endowed with every quality of mind and per- 
fon which could endear him to his parents. His mother's heart 
was torn with all the anguiſh of grief; yet ſhe reſolved to con- 
ccal the diſtreſſing event from her huſband. She prepared and 
conducted his funeral ſo privately, that Pztus did not know of 
his death. Whenever ſhe came into her huſband's bed-cham= 
ber, ſhe pretended her fon was better; and, as often as he in- 
quired after his health, would anſwer, that he had reſted well, 
or had eaten with an appetite. When ſhe found that ſhe could 
no longer reſttain her grief, but her tears were guſhing out, the 
would leave the room, and, having given vent to her paſſion, 
return again with dry eyes, ani a ſerene countenance, as if ſhe 
had left her ſorrow behitid her at the door of the chamber. 
| Camillus Scribonianus, the governor of Dalmatia, having ta- 
ken up arms againſt Claudius, Pætus joined himſelf to his party, 
and was ſoon after taken priſoner, and brought toRome. When 
the guards were going to put him on board the ſhip, Arria be- 
ſought them to permit her to go with him. © Certainly,” ſaid 
the, * you cannot refuſe a man of conſular dignity, as he is, 
da few attendants to wait upon him; but, if you will take me, 
I alone will perform their noma This favour, A 
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was refuſed ; upon which ſhe hired a ne OY and 
boldly ventured to follow the ſhip- i {fac 

Returning to Rome, Arria met the wife of- Soribonianusin 
the emperor's palace, who preſſing her to diſcover all that ſhe 
knew of the inſurrection,.—“ What !” fai the, “ ſhall I re- 
« gard thy advice, who ſaw thy huſband murdered in thy very 
« arms, and yet ſurviveſt him.“ ; 

Pætus being condemned to . Auris formed a ene 
reſolution to ſhare his fate, and made no ſecret of her intention. 
Thraſea, who married her daughter, attempting ta difluade her 
from her purpoſe, among other arguments which he uſed, ſuid 
to her, Would you then, if my life were to be taken from 
« me, adviſe your daughter to die with me? © Moſt certainly 
< I would,” ſhe replied, “ if ſhe brad lived as long, and in as 
« great harmony with you, as I have lived with Pats.” - 

Perſiſting in her determination, ſhe found imgamg toi provide 
herſelf with a dagger: and one day, when ſhe obſerved. a more 
than uſual gloom on the countenance of Pætus, and perceived 
that death by the hand of the executioner appeared to him-more 
terrible than in the field. of glory perhaps, too, ſenſible that 
it was chiefly for her ſake that he wiſhed to live—ſhe drew the 
dagger from her ſide, and ſtabbed herſelf before his eyes. Then 


inſtantly plucking the weapon from her breaſt, ſhe preſented 


it to her — "ND « My W n it is not PRA a 
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. e of Sidon 1 ſurrendered to Alina he 
ordered Hepheſtion to beſtow the crown on him whom the 
Sidonians:fhould think moſt worthy of that honour. Hepheſ- 
tion being at that time reſident with two young men of diſtine- 


admit 
any 


tion, offered them che kingdom; but they refuſed it, tellin 
him, that it was contrary to the laws of their re 
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any one to that honour, who was not of the royal family. He 
then, having expreſſed his admiration of their diſintereſted ſpi- 
rit, defired them to name one of the royal race, who might re- 
member that he received the crown through their hands. O- 
verlooking many who would have been ambitious of this high 
\ honour, they made choice of Abdolonymus, whoſe ſingular 
merit had rendered him conſpicuous even in the vale of obſcu- 
rity. Though remotely related to the royal family, a ſeries of 
misfortunes had reduced him to the neceſſity of cultivating 2 
garden, for a ſmall ſtipend, in che ſaburbs of the cit. 

While Abdolonymus was buſily employed in weeding his gar- 
den, the two friends of Hephæſtion, bearing in their hands the 
enſigns of royalty, approached him, and ſaluted him king, in- 
forming him that Alexander had appointed him to that office: 
and requixug him immediately to exchange his ruſtic garb, and 
utenſils of huſbandry, for the regal robe and ſceptre. At tlie 
ſame time, they urged him, when he ſhould be ſeated on the 
throne, and have a nation in his power, not to 1 the hum» 
ble condition from which he had been raiſed. 

All this, at che firſt; appeared to Abdolonymus as an illuſion 
of the fancy, or an inſult offered to his poverty. He requeſted 
them not to trouble him farther with their impertinent jeſts, 
and to find ſome other way of amuſing themſelves, which might 
leave him in the peaceable enjoyment of his obſcure habitation. 
At length, however, they convinced him, that they were ſerious 
in their propoſal, and prevailed upon him to accept the regal 
office, and accompany them to the palace. 

No ſooner was he in poſſeſſion of the government, than pride 
and envy created him enemies, who whiſpered their murmurs 
in every place; till at laſt they reached the ear of Alexander; 
who, commanding the new elected prince to be fent for, re- 
quired of him, with' what temper of mind he had borne his po- 
verty. “ Would to heaven,” replied Abdolonymus, that I 
«© may be able to bear my crown with equal moderation: for 
9 * I poſſeſſed little, I wanted nothing: Theſe hands have 


2 ſupplied 
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<« ſupplied me with whatever I deſired.” From this 'anſwet, - 
Alexander formed ſo high an idea of his wiſdom, that he con- 
firmed the choice which had been made, and annexed a neigh» 
bouring province to the government of Sidon · . Curtius. 


An Account of M ut. r M 02 ot. 


Warn D Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal, had invaded the 
territories. of Muly Moluc, emperor of Morocco, in order to 


dethrone him, and ſet his crown upon the head of his nephew; 


Moluc was wearing away with a diſtemper which he himſelf 
knew was incurable. However, he prepared for the reception 
of ſo formidable an enemy. He was indeed fo far ſpent with 
his ſickneſs, that he did not expect to live out the whole day, 
when the laſt decifive battle was given but knowing the fatal 
conſequences that would happen to his children and people, 
in caſe he ſhould die before he put an end to that war, he com- 
manded his principal officers, that if he died during the en- 
gagement, they ſhould conceal his death from the ermy, and 
that they ſhould ride up to the litter in which his corpſe was 
carried, under pretence of receiving orders from him as uſual. 
Before the battle begun, he was carried through all the ranks 
of his army in an open litter, as they ſtood drawn up in array, 
encouraging them to fight valiantly in defence of their religion 
and country. Finding afterwards the battle, to go againſt him, 
though he was very near his laſt agonies, he threw himſelf out 
of his litter, rallied his. army, and led them on to the charge; 
which afterwards ended in a; complete victory on the {ide of the 
Moors. He had no ſooner. brought his men to the engage- 
ment, but finding himſclf utterly ſpent, he was again replaced in 
his litter, where laying his finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſe- 

erecy to his officers, who-ſtood about him, he died a few mo- 
ments after in that poſture. Spectator. 
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= Lirx,“ ſays EIS « jg a voyage, in the progreſs of which 
we are perpetually changing our ſcenes : we firſt leave ehild- 
hood behind us, then youth,” then the years of ripened man- 
hood, then the better or more pleaſing part of old age.” —The 
peruſal of this paſſage Having excited in me a train of reſſec- 
tions on the ſtate of man, the inceſſant luQtuation of his wiſhes, 
the gradual change of nis difpolition fo ar External obſects, 
and the thoughtleſſneſs with which he floats' along the ſtream 
of time, I funk 1 into I fumb er amidſt my meditations, and; on 
a ſudden, found n my ears filled with tile tumült of Labour, the 
ſhouts of alacrity, t the ſhrieks of alarm, the WHINE of winds, 
and the daſh of l 
My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed k my euriofity ; ; but ſoon 
recovering my ſelf ſo far as to enquire whither we were goings 
and what was the cauſe of ſuch clamour and confußon; ; I was 
told that they \ were launching out into the ocean of Life; that 
we had already paſſed the ſtreights of infancy,” in which multi- 
tudes had periſhed, ſome by the weaknefs and ſtagiliry of their 
veſſels, and more by the folly, perverſenefs, or negligence” of 
thoſe who undertook to ſteer them; at.dthat' we wert now on 
the 1 main ſea, Abandoned to the Winds Aid billowe, withbüt 
any other means of ſecurity 1 than the kate öf the pilot, whom 
it was always in our power 0 to chobſe, among n minen 
chat offered their dtrecxion and affiſtan cee 
1 then looked round with anxious eagerneſs; and, firſt _ 
ing my eyes behind me, {aw a ſtream flowing throu gh fAdwery 
ilands, which every one that failed along ſeemed to betibla 
with pleaſure; - but no ſooner touched, that the current, 
lich. + not noify of turbulent, Was yet ire bid, bote 
him away. Beyond thee” iſlands, mt ab darkneſs; nor 
could any « of the paſſengers defcribe"the ſhore at Which he firlt 
embarked. . une ee Mas: 
Before 
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Before me, and on either fide, was an expanſe of waters 
violently agitated; and covered with fo thick a miſt, that the 


moſt perſpicacious eyes could ſee but à little way. It appeared 


to be full of rocks and whirlpooks, for many ſunk unexpeQedly 
while they were courting the gale with full fails, and infulting 
thoſe whom they had left behind. So numerous, indeed, were 
the dangers, and fo thick the darkneſs, that no caution could 
confer ſecurity, Yet there were many, who, by falſe intelli- 
gence, betrayed their followers into Whirlpools, or by violence 
puſhed thoſe 2 e N 
rorks. ”; 1 

The current was invariable and 3 but though 
it was impoſſible to ſail againſt it, or to return to the place that 
was once paſſed, yet it was not ſo violent as to allow no oppor- 
tunities for dexterity or courage, fince, 'though none could re- 
treat back from danger, yer they might often. avoid it by ob- 
que direction. 

It was, however, elne care 

or prudence; for, by ſome univerſal infatuation, every man 
appeared to think himſelf ſafe, though he ſaw his conſorts 
every moment ſinking round him; and no ſooner had the 
waves cloſed over them, than their fate and miſconduct were 
forgotten; the voyage was purſued with the ſame jocund con- 
fidence; every man congratulated himſelf upon the ſoundneſs 
of his veſſel, and believed himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool 
in which his friend was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks 
on which he was daſhed :. nor was it often obſcrvedthat the 
fight of a wreck made any man change his courſe 3 if he 
turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon _ 4 — 
left himſelf again to the difpoſat of chance. | So Bus. 

This negligence did-not proceed from indifference or- from 
wearineſs of their preſerit condition4- for not one of - thoſe 
who thus ruſhed upon deſtruction failed, when he was fink- 
ing, to call Joudly-upon his affociates for that help which 
could not now” be given him: and” many ſpent © their laſt 
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moments in cautioning others againit the folly by which they 
were intercepted in the midſt of their courſe. Their benevo- 
lence was * n but their admonitions were unre- 

The veſſels i in which we had e 1 confeliedly 


| unequal to the turbulence-of the ſtream of life, were . viſibly 


impaired in the courſe of the voyage, ſo that every paſſenger 
was certain, that how long ſoever he might, by favourable ac- 
cidents, or by inceſſant vigilance, be n he maſt fink 
at l rd 
This neceſſity 1 Ariſhing mighs have — expected to ad. 
den the gay, and intimidate the daring, at leaſt to keep the 
melancholy and timorous in perpetual torments, and hindet 
them from any enjoyment of the varieties and gratifications 
which nature offered them as the ſolace. of their. labours ; yet 
in eſſect none ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to 
whom it was moſt dreadful ; they all had the art af conceal- 
ing their danger from themſelves ;..and thoſe who knew their 
inability to bear the fight of the terrors that embarraſſed their 
way, took care never to look forward, but found ſome amuſe- 
ment of the preſent moment, and generally entertained them- 
nnn 
the voyage of Life. Mo 

Yer e blogs wentmnod:togromile: eee n 
ſhe favoured/moſt, was, not that they ſhould eſcape, but that 
they ſhould fink laſt ; and with this promiſe every one was. ſa- 
tislicd, though be laughed at the reſt for, ſecmipg ta; believe 
it. Hope;.indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of her 
companions z for, in proportion as their veſſels grew leaky, ſhe 
redoubled her aſſurances of ſafety; and none were more buſy 
in making ptoviſions for a long voyage, thau they whom 
all but themſelves ſaw likely to 2 by irreparable de- 
Cay.” N —_ Frese za $5 

Askia of the current of Life, wa Meet ea Enes 
perance, a dreadful whirlpool, 3 with rocks, of 

Vor. I. which 
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TTAMRATIIY ITTJIOq Mt: 
which the Pointed crags were concealed ynder water, and the 
tops covered with herbage, on which Eaſe ſpreads couches of 
repoſe ; and with ſhades, where Pleafure warbled the ſong of 
invitation. Within bght of theſe 1 rp B , all who failed on the 
ocean of Life muſt neceſſarily paſs. I Raf indeed was al Iways 
at hand to ſteer. the, pallengers through a narrow, outlet, by 
which they might eſcape 3 ; but very, few eg quld, by, her entrea- 
ties or remon trances,, be induced | to put the rudder. jnto her 


han vithout ſtipulating that ſhe would approach ſo. near un- 


to the rocks of Pleaſure, | that, they might ſolace themſelves 
with a Thort enjoyment of that d elicious region, after "which 


1610 


they always determined to o purſue cir courſe without Hi other 


DEL, 30 OI Nh dul Faom mo) 49 
deviaton. . 


Rcaſon was too o often p prevailed 1 up Une" — far "by he 2 pro- 
10 f 2100 
miſes, as to venture her charge within EH 5 of t c gulph 


(1 
of Intemperance, Where, 1 the , was weak, 
i 918. 5 I oc 
but yet interrupted t the courle o the veſſe and drew | it, in- 
l LW OMIA 1 
ſenſible 1 rotations, | towards Fo: centre. 5 ic they re ef pented. hi r 
ut 


| 21 9 Fin 
temerity, and with all her orce endeavoured to retreat; 


the draught of the gulph” was generally i too long to "he © over. 
come; and the paſſenger, having danced in cirdes with a 
pleaſing and giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelmed arid 16ft. 
Thoſe few whom Reaſon was able to extricate, generally. ſuf- | 
fered ſo many ſhocks upon the points which ſhot out from the 
rocks of Pleaſure, that they were unable to continue their 
courſe with the ſame ſtrength and facility as before, but floated 
along timorouſly and fecbly, endangered by every breeze, and 
ſhattered by every ruffle of the water, till they ſunk, by flow 
degrees, after long ſtruggles, and innumerable expedients, al- 
ways rephiitig”at their own folly, and warning vthets again 
the firſt! approach of the gulph of Tnteniperance: c/o 0: 

There were attiſts who'profeſſed'to'repair the breaches and 
ſtop che leaks of the veſſels which had been ſhattered on the 
rocks of Pleafure. Many appeared to havr great confidence in 
"the , and fore, — were preſeived by it from! unk 
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ing who had received only a fing gle blow; but þ % remarked, 
that few veſſels lalted long iich Rad been much repaired, 1 
nor was it found that the artiſts, themſelves continued afloat 
longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their aſſiſtance. 

The only advantage which, 1 in che voyage of Life, the cau- 
tious had above the negligent, \ was, that they ſunk later, and 
more Cuddenly ; ; for they afleq | forward fill they had ſometimes 
ſeen all thoſe i in whole tan, they had iſſued from the ftreights 
of infancy, periſh im il the way, and at laſt were overſet by a 
croſs breeze, without the toil of reliſtange, « or the anguiſh of 
expectation. But ſuch as s had « often fallen againſt the rocks 
of Pleaſure, commonly f el by ſenſible degrees, contended | 
long with the, encroaching waters, and harraſſed themſelves, by 
labours that ſcarce Hope | ler elf could flatter with ſucceſs. | 

As I was 22 upon the various fate of the multitude a- 


Deren 


— (4 the andy 15 ul before, me, ſtarted 3 a- 
waked. 161 Rambler, | 
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The Turn of a eee Lies the Story of 
id „aul v N {ho 097 NH It Nane 598 
4740 it) 18 0.40 Bld tomun ini bu. Mur f ine tt | 
Duan, the ſon. of Abenſina, zelt, the qarqranſera; andy. jn 
the morning, and, purſued his journey, through. the. plains. of 
Indoſtan. Me Mag freſh, and vigorous with reit 3 he was ani- 
mated, wich hope f he was incited by deſigg ; he walked, ſwifcly 
forward over the, yallics,, and ſaw the hills gradually riſing be- 
fore him. As ſhe paſkd along, his cars were delighted with 
the morning long of the bird of paradiſe, he was fanned by the 
F 2 laſt 
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raft flutters of the fitting breeze, and fprinkledd with dew” by 
ves of ſpices 5 he ſometimes cantemplated the! towering 
eight of the oak, monareh of the HAB and temdtmes edupht 
the gentle fragtance of the pritivble? eldeſt daugliter of the 
ſpiing 0 kis Tehfes were gratit df and all' care aS bdnithed 
from cle Re At. 28 Tel Bis bs 091 911 uus boli; 
"Thus he "went on tim the lun approached his meridian,” and 
the inereafing lieat preyed upon his ktentztn; he then looked 
| zouhd e hg for forme more ebintndAious ' path. He ſaw, 
on. ys right 8.84 a "grove chat ſeemed td wube its ſhades as 
2 bign of indication he ntered it} and found the coolnefs and 
verdure irrelltibly pleaſah He Acht, however, 3 
ther he Was travelling, but found 4 tiafrow-way' bordered wi 
flowers, which appeared to Have che lame direclion wich the 
main road, and Was pleaſed that," by 'this happy experiment, 
He had found means to unite” pleaſure! with buſineſs; and to 
| gain the rewards of diligence, without ſuffering its fatigues. 
He, therefore, ſtili continued to walk for a time; without the 
leaſt remiſſion of his 'ardour, except that he was ſometimes 
tempted to ſtop by the muſic of the birds, whom the heat had 
| aſſembled i in the ſhade, and ſometimes amuſed himſelf with 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on either fide, or 
the fruits that Kiitly upon the branches. At laſt the green 
path began to decline from its firſt tendency, and to wind a- 
mong hills and thickets, cooled with fountains,” and murmur- 
ing with water- falls. Here Obidah pauſed for a time, and be- 
1 gan to conſidet whether it were longer ſafe to forſake the 
| \khown and common track; but remembering that the heat was 
"now in its greateſt violence; and that the plain was duſty and 
uneven, he tef6lved to purſue the new path, which he ſuppoſ- 
ed only to make 2 ſew meanders, . in compliance with the 
varieties of the ground, and to end at laſt in the common 
4, Having thus calmed; his ſolicitude, he renewed his Pace, 
o "Ou he ſuſpeed' that he was not gaining ground. This un- 
N eaſineſs 
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eafineſsof his mind inclined him to lay hold on every new ob- 
ject, and gave way to every ſenſation that might ſoothe or di- 
vert him. He liſtened to every echo, he mounted every hill 
for a freſh proſpect, he turned aſide to every caſcade, and 
pleaſed. himſelf with tracing the courſe of a gentle river that 
rolled among the trees, and watered a large region with innu- 
merable circumvolutions. In theſe amuſements the hours paſ- 
ſed away unaccounted, his deyiations had perplexed his memory, 
and: he knew not towards what point to travel. He ſtood pen- 
ſive and/ confuſed, afraid to go forward leſt he ſhould go wrong, 
yet-conſcigus that the time of loitering was now paſt: While 
he was thus tortured with, uncertainty, the ſky was overſpread 
with clouds, the day vaniſhed before him, and a ſudden tem- 
peſt gathered round his head. He was now rouſed by his dan- 
ger, to a quick and painful rememberance of his folly ; he now 
faw how happineſs is loſt, when eaſe is conſulted; he lamented 
the unmanly impatience that prompted him to ſeek ſhelter in 
the grove, and deſpiſed: the petty curioſity that led him on from 
trifle to trifle, While he was thus reflecting, the air grew 
blacker, and a clap of thunder broke his meditation. 

He now reſolved to do what remained yet in his power; to 
tread back the ground which he had paſſed, and try to find 
ſome iſſue where the wood might open into the plain. He 


proſtrated himſelf on the ground, and commended his life to 


the Lord of nature. He roſe with confidence and tranquillity, 
and preſſed on with his ſabre in his hand, for the beaſts of the 
deſert were in motion, and on every hand were heard the 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ravage and expiration; all 
the horrors of darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him; the winds 
ue in the woods, and the torrents tumbled from the hills. 


Work'd into ſudden rage by wint'ry ſhow'rs, - 
Down the ſteep hill the roaring torrent poursz 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. 
Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wandered through the wild, 
without knowing whither he was going, or whether he was 
| | every 
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length, nor” ar, "hat bur es! to 0 fp pug . his bh 7 4 
Eee 5 1 his k knees ; trembled, r he v Was on che paint 


ying d | reſignation 1 to his kate, 2, when he beheld 
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e ba bes Jami of a a ape.” 'He advanced 
towar 8 the light, and findin that i it e ed from the cot- 
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afmiſh hon, „The e od m man, fer before him ſuct h proviſions a as he 
had collected for himfelf, on which G Wbidah fed with eagerneſs 
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neyer aw a man before.” Obidah tl chen rela ed... the « occurren- 
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s zvd eſcape. of this day, ink derp inte 5 heart. , Remem- 
ber m fon, that human life is the journey of a day, We aſe 
in the morning of youth a 8y en e w 


tion; N fet ſorward, with, ſpi rip: Fs, hope ? with Viet and 
with diligence, and travel on a while in the ſtrait road of, piety 


towards the manſions of reſt. In a ſhort time we remit our 
fervour, and endeavour to find ſome mitigation of our duty, 
and ſome more eaſy means of obtaining the ſame end. We 
then relax our vigour, and reſolve no longer to be terrified 
with crimes at a diſtangey. but 1 rey upp pur own conſtancy, 


and venture to approach what we reſolve never to touch. We 
thus enter the bowors of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades of ſe- 
curity. Here the heart ſaftens and vigilance ſubſides ; we 
are then willing to enquire whether another advance 0 
be made, and echet we may not; at leaſt, turn our eyes up- 
on che gardens of pleaſare. We approach them with ſctuple 
ate heſftation j we. enter them, büt enter timorbus and trem- 
bling, and abwaye hope td pas” thibugh” them Without loſing 
nw rbad of virtue, which ave; for 4 While, keep i in our fight, 
POO EIDY and 
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4M.the daughter of a gentleman of. goqd family, Who as he 
Wag a Joupger brother, purchaſgd with, the, portion, that was 
allotted, him ., genteel, paſt,, under, the gayernmeat-). NM 
mother died when I was hut twelve years old, and my father, 
en exceſſively fond of me, determined to be himdelf, my 
" preceptor, 
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preceptor, and to take care that my natural genius, which 
his partiality made him think above the common rank, ſhould 
not want the improvements of a liberal education. 
| He was a man of ſenſe, with a tolerable ſhare of learning. 
In his youth he had been a free liver, and perhaps for that 
reaſon took ſome pains to become what is called a free-thinker. 
But whatever faſhionable frailties he might formerly have al- 
lowed in himſelf, he was now in advanced life, and bad at 
leaſt worldly wiſdom enough to know, that it was neceſſary 
his daughter ſhould be reſtrained from thoſe liberties which he 
had looked upon as trifling errors in his own conduct. He, 
therefore, laboured with great application to inculcate in me 
the love of order, the beauty of moral rectitude, and the hap- 
pineſs and ſelf-reward of virtue; but at the ſame time pro- 
feſſed it his deſign to free my mind from vulgar prejudices and 
ſuperſtition, for ſo he called Revealed Religion. As I was 
urged to chuſe virtue, and reject vice, from motives which 
had no neceſſary connection with immortality, I was not led 
to conſider a future ſtate either with hope or fear: My father, 
indeed, when I urged him upon that ſubject, always intimated 
that the doctrine of immortality, whether true or falſe, ought 
not at all to influence my conduct or interrupt my peace; be- 
cauſe the virtue which ſecured happineſs in the preſent ſtate, 
would alſo ſecure it in à future ſtate : A future ſtate, there- 
fore, I wholly diſregarded, and, to -confeſs a truth, diſbeliev- 
ed; for 1 thought 1 could plainly diſcover that it was diſbe- 
heved by my father, though he had not thought fit explicitly 
to declare his ſentiments As I had no very turbulent paſſions, 
his underſtanding, as well as the tendereſt affection for him, 
he found it an eaſy taſk' to make me adopt every ſentiment 
and opitiion which he propoſed to me as his own; eſpecially 
took care to ſupport his principles by the authority and 
arguments of the beſt writers againſt Chriſtianity: At the 
. e ro Ws. of all the philo- 
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Thad been taught, by his death, fich not only te. 
me of à parent I moſt ardently loved, but with him of 
all the caſe and afffuenet to which 1 had been aceuſtömed. 
His incbnde wad only för Hfe, ad he had rather Rved"beybnd 
chan within it} conſequently, there was nötfüng left for me 

bit the price and belpteffefs öf genteef Hf, & taſte for very 
thing elegant, and à delicacy arid ſenfibiity that has doubled 
all my fufferings. 'Th"this dreſs” a brother of ry mothers, 
who was grown Yich -ifi*trade, recetred me into his hows 
and declared he would take the ſame care of mie u if 1 Had 
been his own child. When che firſt” tranſports of my grief 
were abated 1 found myRIF in an eaſy firuarion; and from 
the natural eheerfulneſs of my teryper; F was beginning once 
more to taſte of happineſs. © My uncle, who” was à man of a 
narrow underſtanding and illiberal education. was & little dif 
guſted-with me for employing ſo much of my time in reading; 
bur ſtill more ſo, when happening to examine my books, he 
found by the titles that ſome of them were what he called 
blaſpheniy, and tended, 26” he imagined; to make me an 
Atheiſt. I endeavoured to explain my principles, which 1 
thought it beneath the dighity of virtue to diſguiſe or diſavow; 
but as I never could-make him coneeive any difference be- 
tween a deiſt and an atheiſt; my arguments only ſerved to 
confirm him in the opinion that L was a wicked wretch, who, 
in his own-phraſey believed neither God nor devil. As he 
was really a good man, and heartily aealous for the eſtabliſhed 
faith, though mote from habit and-prejudice than reafon, my 
errors gave him great afſliction : I perceived it with the utinoſt 
—_— — — 
degree of abhotrence mixed with pity, and that I was wholly 
indebted to his good · nature for that protection which I had 
flattered myſelf, ſhould oe to his love. I comforted myſelf, 
however, with my on integrity, and even felt a conſcious 
pride in ſuffering this perſecution from ignorance and folly, 
only becauſe I was ſuperior 2 and popular ſu- 
"WEST G perſtition; 
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perſtition; and that Chriſtianity deſerved theſe appellations, 
I was not more convinced by my father's arguments than my 
uncle's conduct, who, as his zeal was not according to know- 
ledge, was by no means nme to Haw: the . 
* which he profeſſed to believe.“ | 
I had lived a few months under the NS ca of re- 
ceiving continual benefits from a perſon whoſe eſteem and 
affection I had loft, when my uncle one day came into my 
chamber, and, after preparing me for ſome unexpected good 
fortune, told me he had juſt had a propoſal of marriage for 
me from a man to whom I could not poſſibly have any ob- 
jection. He then named a merchant, with whom 1 had of- 
ten been in company at his table. As the man was neither 
old nor ugly, had à large fortune, and a fair character, my 
uncle thought himſelf ſufficiently authoriſed to pronounce, as 
he did, that I could not poſſibly have any objection to him. 
An objection, however, I had, which I told my uncle was 
to me inſuperable; it was, that the perſon whom he propoſed 
to me as the companion, the guide and director of my whole 
life, to whom I was to vow not only obedience but love, had 
nothing in him that could ever engage my affe ction: His un- 
derſtanding was low, his ſentiments mean and indelicate, and 
his manner unpolite and unpleaſing. What ſtuff is all this,” 
interrupted my uncle; © ſentiments indelicate ] unpolite ! his 
& underſtanding, forſooth, not equal to your own! Ah, 
child, if you had leſs romance, conceit and arrogance, 
and more true diſcretion and prudence, it would do you 
& more good than all the fine books you have confounded 
your poor head with, and what is worſe, perhaps, ruin- 
ed your poor ſoul. I own, it went a little againſt my 
4 conſcience to accept my honeſt friend's kind offer, and give 
« him ſuch a pagan for his wife; but how know I whether 
“the believitig' huſband may not convert the unbelieving 
<« wife ) — As to your flighty objections, they are ſuch non- 
70 that I wonder you can ſuppoſe me fool enough to be 
e deceived 
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« deceived by them. No, child, wiſe as you are, you cannot 


« impoſe upon a man Who has lived as many years in the 
« world as I have. I ſee your motive; you have ſome inſidel 
« libertine rake in your eye, with whom you would go head- 
« Jong to perdition. But 1 ſhall take care not to have your ſoul 
to anſwer for as well as your perſon, Either I ſhall diſpoſe of 
« you to an honeſt. man that may convert you, or you ſhall 
« diſpoſe of yourſelf how you pleaſe for me; for I diſclaim all 
further care or trouble about you: So I leave you to conſſ- 
der, waether or no the kindneſs I have ſhewa you entitles 
me to ſome little influence over you, and whether you chuſe 
« to ſeek protection where you can find. wn eo of the 
happy lot Providence has cut out for you.” Fr ; 

He left me at the cloſe of this ſine 2 «nt L ſeriouſly 
ſet myſelf to conſidex as he bade me, which. of the two ſtates 
he had ſet before me I ought to chuſe; to ſubmit, to a legal 
ſort of proſtitution, with the additional weight of perjury on 
my conſcience, or to expoſe; myſelf to all the diſtreſſes of 
friendleſs poverty and unprateRed youth. After ſome hours 
of deliberation, I determined on the latter, and that more 
from principle than, inelination; for though my delicacꝝ would 
have ſuffered extremely in accepting a huſband, at leaſt in- 
different to me, yet as my heart was perfectly diſengaged, 
and my temper naturally caſy, I thought 1, could have been 
leſs unhappy in following my uncle's advice, than I might pro- 
bably be by rejeRting it; but then I, muſt have ſubmitted to 
an action I could not think juſtifiable, in order to avoid mere 
external diſtreſſes. This would not have been philoſophical. 
I had always been taught, that virtue was of itſelf ſuſficĩient 
to happineſs; and that thoſe things which are generally 
eſteemed evils; could have no power to diſturb the felieity of 
a mind governed by the eternal rule of right, and truly ena - 
moured of the charms of moral beauty. I xeſolved, therefore, 
to run all riſques, rather than depart from this glorious prin- 
1 1 felt myſelf raiſed by ta; in he op- 

| portunity | 
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portunity of ſhewing my contempt of the ſmiles or frowns. of 
fortune, and of proving the power of virtue to ſuſtain the 1 80 
under all accidental eircumſtances of diſtreſs. 

I communicated my reſolution to my uncle, . him at 


a time of my everlaſting gratitude and reſpect, and 


that nothing ſhould have induced me to offend or diſobey him, 
but his requiring me to do what my reaſon and conſcience 


diſapproved that ſuppoſing the advantages of riches to be 


really as great as he believed, yet ſtill thoſe of virtue were 
greater, and I could not reſolve to purchaſe the one by a vio- 
lation of the other ̃ that a falſe vo. was certainly criminal ; 
and that it would be doing an act of the higheſt injuſtice, to 
enter into ſo ſolemn an engagement without the power of ful- 
filling it; chat my affections did not depend on my own will; 
ä * een. 
tain the firſt place in my heart. 

I vas ſurpriſed that my W enen 
me to go on thus far; but looking in his face, I perceived 
chat paſſion bad kept him ſient. At length the gathering 
ſtorm burſt over my head in a torrent of reproaches. My 
reaſons were condemned as romantic abſurdities, which I 
could' not myſelf believe: I was aceuſed of defigning to de- 
ceive, and to chrom myſelf away on ſome worthleſs fellow, 
whoſe prinoples were as bad as my own, It was in vain for 
me to aſſert that I had no ſuch deſign, nor any inclination to 
marry at all; my uncle could fooner have believed: the groſſeſt 
contradiction, than that a young woman could fo ſtrenuouſſy 
refuſe one man without being prepoſſed i in favour of another. 
As I thought myſelf injured by ' his accufations and tyranny, 
I gave over the attempt to mitigate his anger. He appeuled to 
Heaven for the juſtice of his reſentment,” and againſt my in- 
gratitude and rebellion; and then giving me à note of fifty 
pounds, Which be (aid would keep me from immediate indi- 
gence, he bade me leave his houſe, and ſee his face no more: 
Kr and TOA all” my dignity 


and 
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and reſolution, I aroſe, eee hg 

with a low cuiteſy left the room. * 
In leſs than an hour I departed with my ebe : 
the houſe of a perſon who had formerly been my-father's ſer- 
vant, and who now kept a ſhop and let: lodgings. From 
hence I vent the next day to viſit my father's nephæw, who 
was in poſſeſſion of the family eſtate, and had lately matied 
a lady of great fortune · He was a young gentleman of good 
parts, his principles the ſame as my father's, though his prac- 
tice had not been quite agreeable to the ſtrict rules of mota- 
lity: However, ſetting aſide a few of thoſe vices which are 
looked upon as genteel accompliſhments in young fellows of 
fortune, I thought him a good ſort of a man; and as we had 
always lived in great kindneſs, I doubted not that I ſhauld 
ragement at leaſt, if not aſſiſtance from him. I told him my 
ſtory, and the reaſons. that had determined me to the | refuſat 
that had incurred my uncle's diſpleaſure. But how was I diſ- 
appointed, when, inſtead: of the applauſe I expected for my 
heroic virtue and unmerited perſecutions, I perceived a fmile 
of contempt on his face, when he interrupted me in the fol- 
lowing manner: * And what, in the devil's name, my dear 
© couſin, could make 2 woman of your ſenſe behave ſo like 
an ideot, What] forfeit all your hopes from your uncle, 
refuſe an excellent match, and reduce yourſelf to beggary, 
becauſe truly you were not in love ? Surely; one might 
© have expected better from you even at fifteen. Who is it, 
pray, that marries the perſon of their choice ? For my oπτ 
. who have rather a better title to pleaſe myſelf with a 
good fifteen hundred a year, than you who have not a ſhil- 
« lng, I found it would not do, and that there was ſome- 
thing more to be ſought aſter in a wife than a pretty face or 
a genius! Do you think I cared three farthings for the wo- 
man I married? No, faith. But her thirty thouſand pounds. 
© were. R With that J cap purchaſe. a ſeraglio of. 
ce beauties, 
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s pbeauties, and indulge my taſte in every bein Wee 


« And pray what is it to me whether my wife has beauty, or 
vit, or elegance, when her money will ſupply me with all 
that in others? You, couſin, had an opportunity of being 
« as Lam,: The men, believe me, would not like you a bit 
« the worſe for being married; on the contrary, you would 
« find, that for one who took notice of you as a ſingle woman, 
« twenty would be your admirers and humble ſervants when 
© there was na danger of being taken in. Thus you. might 
&« have. gratified all. your paſſions, made an elegant figure in 
« life, and have choſen out ſome gentle ſwain as romantic and 
te poetical- as you pleaſed for your Ceciſbee. The good John 
c 'Frot huſhand would have been eaſily managed, and 
Here my indignation could be contained no longer, and I was 
leaving the room in diſdain, when he caught me by the hand, 
Nay, prithee, my dear couſin, none of theſe violent airs. I 
ec thought you and I had known one another better. Let the 
etc por ſouls, who are taught by the prieſts and their nurſes 
to be afraid of bell · ſire, and to think they ſhall go to the devil 
« for following nature and making life agreeable, be as out- 
© rageouſſy virtuous as they pleaſe: You have too much ſenſe 
* to be frighted at bugbears ;, You, know that the term of your 
< exiſtence, is, but ſhort; and it is highly, reaſonable to 
< make it, as pleaſant as poſſible. I was. too angry to attempt 
confuting his arguments; but, burſting from his hold, told 
him I would take care not to give him a ſecond opportunity 
of inſulting my diſtreſs, and affronting my underſtanding ; and 
ſo left his houſe with a reſolution neyer to enter it again. 
Iy EL went bome mortified and diſappointed. My ſpirits ſunk 
into a dejection, which, took from me for many days all inclina- 
tion to ſtir out gf my lodging, or to ſee. a human face. At 
length I reſolved to try, whether indigence and friendſhip were 
really incompatible, and whether I ſhould meet with the ſame 
treatment from. a female friend, whoſe affection had been the 
principal pleaſure pf, my youth.  Surcly, thought In the gentle 
2 : Amanda, 
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ous ſentiment, will do Juſtice to tlie innocence and integrity of 

her unfortunate friend; her tenderneſs will encourage my vir- 
tue and animate my fortitude, her praiſes and endearments 
will compenſate all my hardſhips. Amanda was a ſingle wo- 
man of a moderate fortune, which 1 heard ſhe was' going to 
beſtow on a young officer, who had little or nothing beſides 
his commiſſion. I had no doubt of Her approbation of my re- 
fuſing a mercenary match, ſince ſhe hetſelf had choſen from 
motives ſo oppoſite to thoſe ' which are called prudent. She 
had been in the country ſome months, ſo that my misfortunes 
had not reached her ear till I myſelf related them to her. She 
heard me with great attention, and anſwered” me with polite- 
neſs enough, but with à coldneſs that chilled my very heart. 
“Nou are ſenſible, my dear Fidelia,“ ſaid ſhe, that I never 
« pretended to ſet my underſtanding in eompetition with yours. 
« I knew my own inferiority; and though many of your no- 
tions and opinions appeared to me very ſtrange and particu- 
lar, I never attempted to diſpute them with you. To be 
«ſure, you know beſt; but it feems to me a very odd conduct 
« for one in your ſituation to give offerice to ſo good an uncle; 
« firſt by maintaining doctrines which may be very true, for 
< onght I know, but which art very contrary to the received 
« opinions we are brought up in, ariditherefore are apt to ſhock 
. common underſtanding; and ſecondly, to renounce his 
protection, ind throw yourſelf into the wide world, rather 
« than marry the man he chofe for you: to whom, after all, 
« do not find vb had any real objection, nor any antipathy 
« for his perſon.Antipathiy, my der! ſaid 1; are there 
not many degrees between loving and honouring a man prefer- 
ably to all others, and beholding him with abhorrence and a- 
verſion? The firſt is, in my opinion, the duty of 4 Wife, a 
duty voluntarily taken upon herſelf, and engaged in under the 
moſt ſolemn contract. As to the difficulties" that may attend 
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ces of à virtuous action, they cannot really be evils, nor can 
they diſturb that happineſs which is che gift of virtue. 1 
« am heartily glad,” anſwered ſhe, * that you have found the 
© art of making yourſelf happy by the force of imagination! 
I wiſh your enthuſiaſm” may continue; and that you may 
« {till be further convinced , by your "own experience, of the 
« folly of — in A en . and Ailgrace - to = 
does." «nk 

ens Tut is che Foil by the unkind rthanner which accom- 
plied this ſarcaſm, and was going t to remonſtrite againſt her 
unfriendly treatment, when her Tover came” in with another 
gentleman, who, in ſpite of my full heart, engaged my atten- 
tion, and for a while made me forget the Ntigs of unkindneſs. 
The beauty and gracefulneſs of his perſon caught my eye, and 
the politeneſs of his addreſs and the elegance of his compli- 
ments ſoon prejudiced me in favour of his underſtanding.” He 
was introduced by the Captain to Amanda as his moſt intimate 
friend, and ſcemed defirous to give credit to his friend's ſüdg. 
ment, making himſelf as agreeable” as poſſible. He ſuc- 
ceeded 1 well, that Amanda was "wholly engroſſed by dhe 
pleaſure of his eonverfition, and the care of entertaining ber 
lover and her new gueſt; her face brightened, and her good 
humour returned. When I foſe to leaye her, ne preſſed we 
ſo earneſtly to ſtay diitier,” chat I could not, Without diſcover- 
ing how much I refented ber behaviour, ""refiiſe. " This," how- 
ever, 1 ſhould probabfy have done, as 1 was naturally diſpoſed 
to he every ſentiment of if heart, "had 1 not 2 ſecret Wich a. a- 
role there to now A lntle more © this agreeable Aranger, 
This inclined 1 me to think i it pra rudent t to conceal my reſentment, 
and to accept t the civilities of Amanda. The conyerſation grew 
more and more pleaſing ; 1 took m my ſhare 3 in ie and had more 
than my | ſhare of the charming ſiranger's 8 notice and attention. 
As we all grew more and more unreſerved, "Amanda dropt 
kiuts inthe courſe of the converſation relating to my ſtory, 1 my 
| — and unhappy tuation. Sir George Freelove, for 


, 
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that was the young gentleman's name, liſtened greedily to all 


that was ſaid of me, and ſeemed to eye me with earneſt curio- 


fity as well as admiration, . We did not part till it was late, 
and Sir George inſiſted on attending me to my lodgings 3. I 
ſtrongly refuſed it, not without a ſenſation which more pro- 
perly belonged to the female than the philoſopher, and which 
I condemned in myſelf as, ariſing from diſhoneſt pride. I 
could not without pride ſuifer the polite Sir George, upon ſo 
ſhort an acquaintance, to diſcover the meanneſs of my abode. _ 
To avoid this, I ſent for a chair; but was confuſed to find, 
that Sir George and his ſervants. prepared to attend it on foot 
by way of guard; it was in vain to diſpute 3 he himſelf walk- 
ed before, and his ſcryants followed it, I wag covered with 
bluſhes, when, after all this parade, he handed me in at the 
little ſhop-door, and took leave with as profound teſpeQ as if 
he had guarded me to a palace. A thouſand different thoughts 
kept me from cloſing my eyes that night. The behaviour of 
Amanda wounded me.to the ſoul ; I found that I muſt look on 
her as no more than a common acquaintance z and that the 
world did not contain one perſon whom I could call my friend. 
My heart felt deſolate and forlorn ; I knew not what courſe to 
take for my future. ſubſiſtence z. the pain which my pride had 
juſt given me, convinced. me that I was far from having con- 
quered the paſſions of humanity, and that I ſhould feel too ſen- 
ſibly all the mortifications which attend on poverty. 1 deter- 
mined, however, to ſubdue this pride, and called to my aſſiſt- 


ance the examples of ancient fages and philoſophers, who de- 


ſpiſed riches.and honours, and felt no inconveniencies from the 
malice of fortune, I had almoſt reaſoned myſelf into a con- 
tempt for the world, and fancied myſelf ſuperidr to its ſmiles 
or frowns ; when the idea of Sir George Freelove ruſhed upon 
my mind, and deſtroyed at once the whole force of 1 my reaſon- 
ing. 1 ſound that however I might diſregard the reſt of the 


world, I could not be indifferent to his opinion; and the 


thought of being deſpiſed br his vas inſupportable. I recol- 
_ Vols L Is lected 
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lected that my condition was extremely different from that of 
an old philoſopher, whoſe rags perhaps were the means of gra- 
tifying his pride, by attracting the notice and reſpect of man- 
kind: at leaſt, the philoſopher's ſchemes and wiſhes were very 
different from thoſe which at that time were taking poſſeſſion 
of my heart. The looks and behaviour gf Sir George left me 
no doubt that I had made as deep an impreſſion in his, favour, 
as he had done in mine. I could not bear to loſe the ground 

T had gained, and to throw myſelf into a ſtate below. his no- 
tice, I ſcorned the thought of impoſing on him with regard to 
my circumſtanees, in caſe he ſhould, really have had favourable 
intentions for me: yet to. diſgrace, myſelf for ever in his eye, 
by ſubmitting 10 ſervitude, or any low-way of. ſupporting my- 
ſelf, was what could not bring myſelf to reſolye an. 

In the midſt of theſe reſlections Is ſurpriſed the next 
morning by a viſit from Sir George. He made reſpectful apo- 
 logies for the liberty he took ; told me he, had learnt from 

my friend, that the unkindneſs and tyranny of an uncle had 
caſt me into uneaſy circumſtanees; and that he could not know, 
that ſo much beauty and merit were ſo unworthily treated by 
fortune, without earneſtly wiſhing; to be the inſtrument of do- 
ing me more juſtice. He intreated me to add dignity and va- 
lue to his life, by making it conducive. to the happineſs of 

mine; and was going on with the moſt fervent offers of ſer- 
vice, when I interrupted him by ſaying, that there was nothing 
in his power chat could with hongur accept, by which my 
life could be made happier, but that reſpect which was due to 
me a8 4 womat and a gentle woman, and which ought to have 
prevented ſuch offers af ſervice {rom a ſtranger, as could only 
be juſtified by a long experienced friendſhip; that I was not 

in a ſituation to receive viſits, and muſt decline * 9 

ane, which nevertheleſs in a happier part of my | . would 
have given me pleaſure. Ys : SHeq>1 Hui £ va 
He now had recourſe-to-all * arts of his 22 Imputing his 
r moſt 


inviolable 
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f inviolable reſpect; and imploring on his knees, and even with 
tears, that I would not puniſn him ſo ſeverely as to deny him 
the liberty of ſceing me, and making himſelf moxe and more 
Worthy of my eſteem. My weak heart was but too much 
touched by his artiſices, and I had only juſt fortitude enough 
to perſevere in refuſing his viſits, and to inſiſt on his leaving 
me, which at laſt he did; but it was after ſuch a profuſion of 
tenderneſs, prayers and ptoteſtations, that it was ſom time 
before T could tecal my reaſon enough to refle&t on the whole 
of his behaviour, and on my on ſituation, which compared, 
left me but little doubt 6f his diſhonourable view. 
I determined nevet more to admit him to my preſence, and 
accordingly gave orders to be denied if he came again. My 
reaſon applauded, but my heart reproached me, and heavily 
© repined at the rigid determination of prudence. I knew that 
Lacted rightly, and 1 expected, that that conſciouſneſs; would 
We make me happy; but I found it otherwiſe ; I was wretched be- 
ond Whit I had ever felt or fot med any idea of; I diſcoycred 
"that my heart was entangled in a paſſion which muſt, ſor ever 
de combated, ot indulged at the expence of virtue I no- 
conſidered riches as truly deſirable, ſince they would have 
placell me above diſgraceful attempts, and given me. reaſonable 
hopes 'of becoming the wife of Sir George Freelove. I was 
diccntefttett and unhappy, but ſurpriſed and diſappointed to 
ud myſelf ſo, finee hithertb Þ had not one criminal action to 
| n © rept6ack'myfelf with on the contrary, my difficulties were all 
| _ Owing to my tegatd for virtue. 
I refolved;' however; to try ſtill farther che power of Virtve 
to confer Happineſe, to go on in my obedience. to her laws, and 
gk patiently Wait for the good effects of it. But I had ſtronger 
| _ difficulties to go through than any I had yet experienced, Sir 
George was too much practiſed in the arts of ſeduction, to be 
diſcouraged by a firſt repulſe : every day produced either ſome 
new attempt to ſte me, or aletterifull.of the moſt paſſionate 
By | proteſtdiions and intreaties for pardon and favour. It was in 
* 5 vain 
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vain I gave orders that no moxe letters ſhould be taken in from 
him he had ſo many different contrivances to convey them, 
and, directed them in hands ſo unlike, that I was ſurpriſed into 
reading them, contrary to my reub intentions. Every time l 
ſtirred out he was ſure tõ be in my way, and to employ the 
moſt artful tongue that ever tnffiated the heart of rege in 
bhuding my reuſon and awakening my paſfions 
My virtue, however; did not yet give way, but my peace of 
mind was utterly deſtroyed. Whenever I was with him, I 
ſummoned all my fortitude; and conſtantly repeated my com- 
mands that the ſhould avoid me. His diſobedience galled for 
my reſentment,; and in ſpite of my melting heart, 1 armed my 
eyes witk anger, and treated him with as much diſdain as [I 
thought bis unworthy deſigns deſerred. But the moment he 
left me, all my reſolution forſook me. I repined at my fate: 
even murmured againſt-the Sovereign Ruler of all things, for 
making me ſubſect to paſſions which I could not ſubdue, yet 
mult not indulge: I compared my on ſituation with that of 
my libertine oouf¹ whoſe; pernicious arguments I had heard 
with horror and deteſtation, ho gave the reins to every de- 
ſire, whoſe houſe was they fent of plenty, mirth, and delight, 
whoſe; fate Wat eber covered with fmiles, and whoſe heart 
ſcemed free tom ſorrov and care. Is not this man, ſaid I, 
happier than Lam And Af ſo; where i is the worth of virtue i 
Have Driot-herificed! tb heb my fortune and my friends? Do 
I not daily facrifice to her my darling inclination? Yet what 
is the compenſation ſhe offt ru me ? What are my prbſpects in 
this world but poverty, mortification, diſappointment, and 
grief ? Every wiſhrof my heart denied, every paſſion of huma- 
nity conbated and hurt, though never conquered? Are theſe 
the blefings/with which Heaven diſtinguiſhes its favourites? 
Can the Ning of Heaven want power or will to diſtinguiſh 
them ? r does he leave his wretched: creatures to be the ſport 
of chance; the prey of wickedneſs” and malice ? Surely; no 
Yet is not the condition-of the virtuous often more miſeralle 
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chan that of the vicious? I myſelf have experienced that it is. 
I am very unhappy, and ſee no likelihood of my being other- 
wiſe in this world and all beyond the grave is eternal dark- 
neſs. Yet why do I ſay, that I have no proſpect of happineſs? 
Does not the moſt engaging of men offer me all the joys that 
love and fortune can beſtow 2; Will mot he protect me from 
every inſult of tiſe proud world that ſcoffs at indigence? Will 
not his liberal hand pour forth the means of every pleaſure, 
even of that higheſt and trueſt of all pleafures, the power of 
relieving: the ſufferings of my fellou- creatures, of changing the 
tears of diſtreſs into tears of joy and gratitude, of communicat- 
ing my own happineſs to all around me ? Is not this a ſtate 
far preferable to that in | which virtue has placed me? But 
what is virtue? Is not happineſs: the Jaudable purſuit of rea- 
ſon ? Is it not then laudable to purſue it by the moſt probable 
means ? Have I not been accuſing Providence of unkindneſs, 
whilſt I myſelf only am in fault for rejecting its offered fa- 
vours ? Surely, I have miſtaken the path of virtue: it muſt be 
that which leads to happineſs, The path which I am in, is 
full of thorns and briars, and terminates in impenetrable dark- 
neſs; but I ſee another that is ſtrewed with flowers, and 
bright with the ſunſhine of ptoſperity: this, ſurely, is the path 
ol virtue, and the road to happineſs. Hither then let me turn 
my weary ſteps, nor let vain and idle prejudices fright me 
from felicity. It is ſurely impoſſible that I ſhould: offend: Go, 
by yielding to a temptation which he has given me no motive 
to reſiſt. He has allotted me a ſhort and precarious exiſtence, 
and has placed before me good and evil. What is good but 
pleaſure ? What is evil but pain? Reaſon and nature direck 
me to chooſe the firxſt, and avoid the laſt. I ſought for happi- 
neſs in what is called virtue, but I found it not; ſhall I not 
try the other experiment, ſince I think I. can hardly be more 
unhappy by follow ing inclination, than I am by denying it? 
Thus had my frail thoughts wandered into à wilderneſs” of 
error, and thus had 1 2 myſelf out of every prin- 
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ou Abe ſecured in the ſtorms of adverſity, and. lien without 
danger to the ſyrens ol of temptation ; when i in, the fatal hour of 
my preſumption, fitting a alone in the chamber, collectipg ar- 
guments on 1 ide of palſion, almoſt diſtracted with e 
55 plu unging d deeper an and N into falſchood, 1, law Sir 
Geo orge Freelove at at * bees who he had gat ga d admittance, con- 
trary to my .onders, by by coryping on lan dlady. It is not ne- 
ceſfary to deſcribe to you his arts, Or, the weak efforts of that 


virtue which had | been graciouſly implanted, 1 in my heart, but 
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which L had taken impious pains to undermine by falſe reaſon- 


Doof 


ing, and which 1 now tottered ed from on the foundation : : ſuffice 3 it 


WIE ibmit to the GT ke 10 well deſerved, and 
125 010 


you. 1 15 1 Tar 


6 pride of human, re: on, I dared to con- 
demn, as the 


fi” 
| 350 weakneſs and pre} judice, the ill + yoice 
(1001 OOTY boni Moos | | 
_ conſcience w which mh Pont yet | e warned me from ruin : 
„t * I. Er. 


Hop.» my innocence 100 honour, way the facrifice to paſſion 
ſophiſtry; that my boaſted hl fophy, and too much flat- 
4 ered unde ſtanding, preps me not from. the loweſt depth of 
fam 4 Wu ich the w 725 9 30ſt fex with bumiſity ; ang ye 
ee wh, cv. ne 
4 now, experienced a new ind 95 of, wretchedaeſs. My vile ſe⸗ 
ducer fe r 18 reconeil e ime to the Mameful life to 
F boy d reduc Hi me, Bf wail me with finery, and 
1275 g his f ortune in N e pl pleaſures which I could 
n. 50 Uk and 19 w feemec an inſult on my Ailgrace. 
In. vain did I s t arguments pile had convinced me 
of the law yiul WE s of 1 offered pleaſures, and following 
is {/ WW Ii „ein 
IM 105 of inclination z the li ght of my underſtanding was 


darkened, b vt the ſenſe, of, guilt \ was not loft. My pride and 


"my delicacy, if, criminal as 1 was, 1 n may dare to call it ſo, 
1 ir? Jan 542, 09 no 0 | 
tuffercd th the off intolera rable mortification and diſguſt, every 


time 1 reflefted on wy infamous lnvation. Every eye ſeemed 
to 
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town, but 1 bid him d on to 
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to upbraid me, even that of my triumphant ſeducer. O depth 
of miſery! to be conſcids of deferving the coôntempt of Kirh 
I loved, and for whoſe fake I was become Cont inptibie to 
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This“ Was the ſtate of my wund duling 4 year whick'T palloa 


in Sir. George” 8 houfe, His ſondneſs Was udp le r eight 


months of the time; and a as I had no eher objeet to f Ms my 
attention, "neither FO nor relation! to call off any Patt + 
my tenderneſs, all che love e of a a heat "etal af onate 
centered | in him. The 15 dav wnings of ' unkindnefs were but 
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too viſible to my watchful _ $ had' now all the torments 


of jealouſy to endure, till certainty put an end to chem. 1 


learnt at lengrh, that my falſe lover was ön the brin * 0 f ma- 
riage with A lady of great fortune. 1 immedi ately” reſolved t 
leave him; bat could not do it without firſt venting my 50 
heart i in complaints and' reproaches. "This, provoked his 1 

and drew on me inſolence, which thoug h cf hat deſerved 
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once conſidering what I was to do with myſelf, or why I choſe 
that place for'my abode. To fay truth, I can give no account 
of my thoughts at this period of time; they were all confuſed 
and diſtracted. A ſhort frenzy muſt Rave filled up thoſe 
hours, of which my memory retains ſuch imperfect traces. 
I remember only, that without having pulled off my cloaths, 
I left the inn as foon as I ow the * and wandered out of 
nn 

My unguided feet carried me to a range of willows by a 
river's ſide, where after having walked ſome time, the freſh- 
neſs of the air revived my ſenſes, and awakened reaſon. Ny 
reaſon, my memory, my anguiſh and diſpair, returned toge- 
ther | Every circumſtance of my paſt life was preſent to my 
mind, but moſt the idea of my faithleſs lover and my criminal 
love tortured my imagination, and rent my bleeding heart, 
which, in ſpite of all its guilt and all its wrongs, retained the 
tendereſt and moſt ardent affeQtion for its undoer. This un- 
guarded affection, which was the effect of a gentle and kind 
nature, heightened the anguiſh of reſentment, and completed 
my miſery. In vain did I call of my thoughts from this 
gloomy retroſpect, and hope to find a gleam of comfort in my 
future proſpects. They were ſtill more dreadful: Poverty, attend- 
ed by infamy and want, groaning under the cruel hand of op- 
preſſion and the taunts of infolence, was before my eyes. I, 
who had once been the darling and the pride of indulgent pu- 
rents, "who had once been beloved, reſpected, and admired, 
was how the outcaſt of human nature, deſpiſed and avoided 
by all who had ever loved me, by all whom I had moſt loved ! 
| hateful to myſelf, ene $A a gag 

and inſults from all. 

| 4 Got ic neck ie} lot Be Men nn, and bow 
far I was myſelf the occaſion of it. My conduct with reſpect 
to Sir George, though I ſpontancoufly condemned, yet, upon 
recolleQion, I thought the arguments which produced it would 
1 . 
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vice, either cpuld hey ſuſtain. pe an eee Sostcdedee 
was not to be peryerted by the ſophiſtry which had beclouded 


* 


my reaſon. And if any, by imputing my conduct 0 error, 


ſhould acquit me of guilt, let them remember, it is yet tru, 
that iu this uttermoſt diſtreſs, I. neither fuſtained by the 
conſciouſneſs of i innocence, the ex ultation of virtue, nor / the 
hope of ard : Wikkther 1. lobed backward or forward, all 
was confuſion and anguiſh, diſtraction and diſpair. L actuſed 
the Supreme Being of cruelty and injuſtice, who, though he 
gave me not "fuſhcient, encouragement. to refit. dane, yet 
puniſhed'r me. with th e conſequences of indulgence. If chere 
«3s a 605, . eried * he myſt be either, tytanniral and 
6. cruel, or regardleſs of his creatures... } will no longet en- 
60 dure a being which | is oe mie either from 

* change « or deſign, | but t&, to tha 
« my proſpects te rminate. Tele. 8 d fai 2 
eyes to Heaven, * & th 055 gift oß eriſtence; and let my 
* duſt no more be animated, to, ſuſſcring, and exalted to mi- 
« fe 6.146 fs , 5 ih Lit. nige tf * + 474 

"ing , + ran to th 0 twink of, the xiver, n 
to plunge i 2 when hen the gry .of forge, perſon, very near me made 
me turn my eyes to lee * Wu ence it came. I vs accoſted; hy an 
elderly clergyman, who with loge e texrory, pitys, and bene 
volenct; 12 " what I 2 to do. At firſt I mas ſollen, 
and tefuſed 10 Anfwer him , but by degrees the compaſſion he 
ſhowed, aud the tenderneſs Lich whi ch he treated me, ſoftens 
ed my heart, and e ens to x; F. move bud ole . we 


„O Madam,” Lid he, theſe en. figns, am 
c unlike thoſe Which firſt drew my attention, and made me 


« watch you * fearing. ſome fatal purpoſe i in your 
mind. What mult be the thoughts which could, make a, face 
* lice yours kppear the "picture of h horror | | I was. taking my, 
= morning walk, and. have ſeen you, a .« .conſiderable. time 3 
* ſometimes fopping and wringing your "hands, ſometimes 
* quickening your © pace, and 9 flow with 
66 
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« your eyes fixed on the ground, till you raiſed them to 
“heaven, with looks not of ſupplication and piety, but rather 
< of accuſation and defiance, For pity tell me how is it tbat 
& you have quarrelled with yourſelf, with life, nay, even with 
«Heaven ? Recal your reaſon and your hope, and let this 
« ſeaſonable prevention of your fatal purpoſe be an earneſt 
„ to you of good things to come, of Gon's mercy not yet 
e alienated from you, and ſtooping from his throne to ſave 
«your ſoul from perdition.“ | 
The tears which flowed in rivers from my eyes while he 
talked, gave me fo much relief that I found myſelf able to 
ſpeak, and defirous to expreſs my gratitude for the good man's 
concern for me. It was ſo long fince I had known the joys 
of confidence; that l felt ſurpriſing pleaſure and comfort from 
unburthening my heart, and telling my kind deliverer every 
circumſtance. of my ſtory, and every thought of my diſtracted 
mind. He ſhuddered to hear me upbraid the Divine Provi- 
dence ;z and, ſtopping me ſhort, told me, he would lead me 
to one who ſhould preach 3 to me, whilſt ſhe gave me 
the example of it. ey! + 
As we talked, he led me to his own TEE and there in- 
troduced me to his wife, a middle-aged woman, pale and 
emaciated, but of a chearf ul placid countenance, who receiv- 
ed me with greateſt tenderneſs and humanity. She ſaw 
I was diſtreſſed, and her compaſſion was beforchand with my 
complaints. Her tears {food ready: to accompany mine; her 
looks and her voice exprefſed the kindeſt concern; and her 
affiduous cares demonſtrated that true politeneſs and hoſpita- 
lity, which is not the effect of art but of inward benevolence. 
While ſhe obliged me to take ſome refreſhment, her huſband 
gave her a ſhort account of my ſtory, and of the ſtate in which 
he had found me. „ This poor lady,” ſaid he, „from the 
« fault of her education and principles, ſees every thing 
through a gloomy medium: She ' accuſes Providence, and 
« hates her exiſtence for thoſe evils which are the common 
" tot 
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lot of mankind in this ſhort ſtate of trial. You, my dear, 
« who are one of the greateſt ſufferers I have known, are beſt” 
« qualified to cure her of her faulty impatience, and to con- 
« yince her, by your own: example, that this world is not the 
« place in which virtue is to find its reward. She thinks no 
« one ſo unhappy as herſelf; but if ſhe knew all that you 
« have gone through, ſhe would ſurely be ſenſible, that if you 
« are happier than ſhe, it is only becauſe your principles are 
© better.” 

Indeed, my FU Madam,” ſaid ſhe, © that is the HA 
« advantage I have over you; but that, indeed, outweighs 
« eyery thing elſe. It is now but ten days ſince I followed to 
« the grave my only ſon, the ſuryivor-of eight children, who 
« were all equally. the objects of my ſondeſt love. My heart 
“ig no leſs tender than your own, nor my affections leſs warm. 
« For a whole year before the death of my laſt darling, 1 
« watched the fatal progreſs of his diſeaſe, and ſaw. him ſuf- 
© fer the moſt amazing pains, Nor was poverty, that dreaded 
evil to which you could not ſubmit, wanting to my trials. 
“Though my huſband is by his profeſſion a gentleman, his 


« income is ſo ſmall, that I and my children have often 


% wanted neceflaries : And though I had always a weakly con- 
« ſtitution, I have helped to ſupport my family by the labour 
* of my own hands. At this time I am conſuming, by daily 
« toxtures, with a cancer which muſt ſhortly be my death. 
« My pains, perhaps, might be mitigated by proper aſſiſtance, 
though nothing could preſerve my life; but 1 have not the 
means to obtain that aſſiſtance,” —*< O hold,” interrupted 
I, “ my ſoul is ſhocked at the enumeration of ſuch intolerable 
« ſufferings. How is it that you ſupport them | Why do T 
not ſee you, in diſpair like mine, renounce your exiſtence, ' 
* and put yourſelf out of the reach of torment ? But, above 

all, tell me how it is poſſible ſor you to preſerve, amidſt 
ff ſuch complicated miſery, that appearance of cheerfulneſs | 
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© and ferene complacency which ſhines ſo remarkably in your 
© countenance, and animates every look and motion ?? 

That cheerfulneſs and complacency,” anſwered the good 
woman, I feel in my heart. My mind is not only ference, 
& but often experiences the higheſt emotions of joy and ex- 
& ultation that the brighteſt hopes can give And whence,” 
ſaid I, „do you derive this aſtoniſhing art of extracting joy 
« from miſery, and of ſmiling amidſt all the terrors of pain, 
&© ſorrow, poyerty, and death?“ She was filent a moment; 
then ſtepping to her cloſet, reached a Bible, which ſhe put 
into my hands. © See there,” ſaid ſhe, the volume in which 
« [ learn this art. Here I am taught that everlaſting glory 
« js in ſtore. for all who will accept it upon the terms which 
« Infinite Perfection has preſcribed; Here I am promiſed 
46. conſolation, aſſiſtance and ſupport, from the Loxn or LirxHJ 
and here I am aſſured, that my tranſient afflictions are only 
© meant to fit me for eternal and unſpeakable happineſs. This 
c happineſs is, at hand. The ſhort remainder of niy life ſeems 
“ but a point, beyond which opens the glorious proſpect of 
ce immortality. Thus encouraged, how ſhould I be dejected? 
“Thus ſupported, how ſhould I fink? With ſuch proſpects, 
< ſuch. aſſured hopes, how can. 1 n nene 
« py. . | 

While ſhe fooke... "Si — foarkled, e. . * face 
ſeemed animated with joy. I was ſtruck with her manner, as 
well as her words, Every able ſhe uttered ſeemed to fink 
into my ſoul, ſo chat 1 never can forget it. I reſolved to ex- 
amine a religion which was capable of producing ſuch effects 
as I could not attribute either to chance or error. The good 
couple preſſed me with ſo much unaffected kindneſs, to make 
their little, parſonage my aſylum till I could better diſpoſe of 
myſelf, that 1 accepted their offer. Here, with the aſſiſtance 
of the clergyman, who. is a plain, ſenſible, and truly pious 
a, 1 have ſtudied + the Hi an and the evidences 
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ſtances, I find myſelf changed from a diſtracted, poor, de- 
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of their authority. But after ling them with et and 
attention, I found all the extrinſic arguments of their truth 
ſuperſluous. The excelleney of their precepts, the conſiſtency 
of their doctrines, and the glorious motives and encourages 
ments to virtue which they propoſe, together with the ſtriking 
example I had before my eyes of their falutary 1 left me 
no doubt of their divine authority, © 

During the time of my abode here, I have hob witneſs to 
the more than heroic, the joyful, the triumphant death of 
the dear good woman. With as much ſoftneſs and tenderneſs 
as ever I ſaw in a female character, ſhe ſhewed more daunt- 
leſs intrepidity than the ſterneſt philoſopher or the proudeſt 
hero. No torment could ſhake the conſtancy of her ſoul, or 
length of pain wear out the ſtrength of her patience. Death 


was to her an object not of horror but of hope. When 1 


heard her pour forth her laſt breath in thankſgiving, and faw 
the ſmile of extaſy remain on her pale ſace when life was fled, 
I could not help crying out in the beautiful language I had 
lately learned from the Sacred Writings—*® O Death where 
« is thy ſting ?' O Grave where is thy victory?“ Y 
I am now preparing to leave my excellent benefactor, and 
get my bread in a fervice, to which he has recommended me, 
in a neighbouring family. A ſtate of ſervitude, to which once 
I could not reſolve to yield, appears no longer dreadful to me; 
that pride, which would have made it galling, Chriſtianity has 
ſubdued, though philoſophy attempted it in vain. As a peni- 
tent, I ſhould gratefully ſubmit to mortification 3 but 2s a 
Chriſtian, I find myſelf ſuperior to every mortification, except 
the ſenſe of guilt. ' This has humbled me to the.duſt : But the 
full aſſurances that are given me by the Saviour of the World, 
of the Divine pardon and favour upon fincete repentance, have 
calmed my troubled ſpirit, and filled my mind with peace and. 
joy, which the world can neither give nor take away. Thus, 
without any change for the better in my outward circum- 


[pairing 
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ſpairing wretch, to a contented, happy, grateful being ; thank. 
ful for, and pleaſed with my preſent ſtate of exiſtence, yet ex- 
ulting in the hope of quitting it for was glory and r 
pineſs. 

O! tell the unthinking mortals, 4 will not take the 
| Pains of inquiring into thoſe truths which moſt concern them, 
and who are led by faſhion, and the pride of human reaſon, 
into a contempt for the Sacred Oracles of God; tell them 
theſe amazing effects of the power of Chriſtianity ; tell them 
thts truth, which experience has taught me, that, Though 
« vice is conſtantly attended by miſery, Virtue itſelf. cannot 
« confer happineſs in this world, except it is * with 


e the hopes of eternal bliſs in the world to come.” 


Adventurer. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HORSE. 
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Tan breed of horſes in Great Britain is as mixed as that of 
its inhabitants: the frequent introduction of foreign [horſes 
has given us a variety, that no ſingle country can boaſt of: 
moſt other kingdoms produce only one kind, while ours, by a 
judicious mixture of the ſeveral ſpecies, by the happy differ- 
ence of our foils, and by our ſuperior ſkill in management, 
may triumph over the reſt of Europe, in having brought each 
quality of this noble animal to the higheſt perfection. 
In t the annals of Newmarket, may be found inſtances of 
horſes that have literally out-ſtripped the wind, as the cele- 
brated M. Condamine has lately ſhewn in his remarks on thoſe 

of Great Britain. Childers is an amazing inſtance of rapidity, 
his ſpeed having been more than once exerted equal to 824 
feet in a ſecond, or near a mile in a minute: the ſame horſe 
has alſo run the round courſe at 'Newmarket (which is about 
400 yards leſs than 4 miles) in fix minutes and forty ſeconds ; 
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in which caſe, his fleetneſs is to that of t dend, as 
four to three; the former, according to: Doctor Maty's com- 
putation, covering at S bound a pace of- ground equal in 
lengt me the latter * that 4 


eighteen feet and a H R 1 2 
Horſes of this ind, gerive their origith from args he 
ſeat of the pureſt, a {moſt gene - 


- The ſpecies ug in hunting, 3s a happy con nation of che 
| former EE in ſtrength, but inferior n ” 


of ſpeed and lineage: an union of both is neceſſary; . 


fatigues of the chace muſt be ſupported by the ſpirit of theone, 
as well as by the vigour of the other, 

No country can bring a parallel to the ſtrength 5 aud, 'H ize of 

our horſes. deſtined for the draught; or to e 

ſtrength united of thoſe that form our cava, te 

In our capital there are inſtances of nge WE. : thay: ire 
able to draw on a plain fora ſmall ſpace; the weight of three 
tons; but could with eaſe, and for a-contimuance, draw half 
that weight. The pack-horſes of Yorkſhire, employed. in con- 
veying the manufaureg”of that county iq the molt remote 
parts of the kingdom, - uſually carry aburdenof 420 pounds; 
and that indifferently over the higheſt, hills of che north, as 
well as the moſt level roads ; but the moſt remarkable proof of ö 


the ſtrength of our Britiſh horſes, "is to be drawn. from that 8 


our mill-horſes: ſome of theſe will carry at one load thirteen mea- 
ſures, which at a moderate computation of 70 pounds each, will 
amount to 910 a weight ſuperior'ts that wines the lefſer ſort 
of camels will bear: this will appear leſs. Jun 8 Cas theſe 
horſes are by degrees -adeuſtor ed ache weight 3 and. the diſ- 
duet wer tral no r 5 85 and. _ Wore 
hamlets. N ED 776 1 | 

Our cavalry in 0 . beben ey had oppartu- 
nity) ſnewed ove thoſe of our alfles, a8 Well as of the French, 
a great - a * a 2 ras, enemy. 
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. while the German barg N weights: and, ie. 
de make, w Ks, ie wal ty >. ſecond our efforts; thoughs tho 
0 N 1 . . c ove 15 nobleſt ardour..... {vw Vito; 
"he preſent, cavalry of 5 N pg wi flapd only ſupports; ita ancient 
* ” glory; 3 it was emipent i in th e earlieſ} ies z gur ſeythed, cha- 
de and the ee eee enen an deen vc 
.. Ienon86, 28d the aÞripaine, 1s foon 
557 . decame civilized enough, to, fein., bag. care. 10. zepre 
nt 0 on le ee , anional for which hey, were, ſo cele- 
 brated. it is now impoſſible to, (race, our; cdi ſpecies; fo 
2 thoſe which « exiſt among the, indigene of Great Britain, ſuch 
; as the little horſes, of Wales and Cornwall, the hobbies of Irc- 
and Ne apd 1 ſhelties of Scotland, though Admirgbly well a- 
Adaptec to the þ & * thoſe, countries, could never have been 
equal to,th e york ar y but robably WE. had even then a 
- _Jarger and. ſlronger. in the, more fertile and luxuriant 
12 of . ; Ts ſc we employ | for that purpoſe, or for 
ide draught, ape, n bring of the; Gexmap, or Flemiſh, ixecd, 
meſſed by out dajb .and-a,judicigns culture... 
The Engliſh were ever attentiye to an exaQ, culture oſ theſe 
 2nimals;, and.j in. vexy canly.,times ſet a, high value on their 
breed. The ęſteem chat our horſes were held in. by foreigner- 
ſo long ago as che xrign of Athelſtan, may be collected from 
a law of chat monagch, prohibiting their exportation, except 
hey were deſignectas pteſents. , Theſe, muſt haye been the na- 
e kind, or the ꝑrahihitian Dh; have been needleſa; for 
our commeręę vas at. at time too limied to receive improve- 
ment from any hut. tho Corman binds. 16.mbigh. copmt chi 
own breed. A „ 
Dut when our intercourſe with the other parts of Zurope 
was enlarged, wg. ſoon laid hold of the advantages this gave of 
improving,our breed, Roger de Beleſme, Farl.of Shrewſbury, 
is the belt that is gn recegd; he introduced, the. Spaniſh fta“ 
Tions inte his — $ 2 r W 
aka eee x cclebratec 
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race of horſes. Girdldus Cambrenſis, who tel! in the reign 


of Henry II. takes notice of it; and Michael Drayton, cotem- 
porary with Shakeſpeare, fings their excellente in the fixth 
part of his Polyolbiod. This" kind was probably deſtined to 
mount our gallant nobility, or courteous knights for feats of 
chiralry;'in the generous conteſts of che tilt yard. From theſe 
ſprung; to fpbak "the language of the times, the Flower of 
Courſers, whoſe elegant form added charms to the rider; and 


whole actbity and managed denterity gained N FE. 


that field'of gallantry and romantic honour. © 
Notwithſtanding tny former fuppoſition, races were known 
in England in very early times. © Fitz-Stephen, who wrote in 
the days of Henry II. mentfons the great delight that the eiti- 
rens of London tock in the diverſion.” But by his words, it 
appears not to have been deſigned for the purpoſes of gaming, 
but merely'to have ſprung from i getetus ertuladcn of Re. 
ing a ſuperior Kin in horſemanſlity. ©" oY et 
Reoecet appeur to habe been in vogue in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeihy and to have been carried to tsch excels as io injire = 
the fortunes of the fiobility. "The famous George Earl of 
Cumberland is recorded to have waſted more of his eſtate than 
any of his anceſtors ; and chiefly by his extreme love to horſe- 
that the purſimonious queen did not approve” of it ; for races 
are not among the diverſions exhibited at Kennelworth by her 
favourite Keiceſter. In the following reign, were places al- 
lotted for the ſport : Croydon in the South, and Garterly in 
Yorkſhite, were celebrated eourfes. Camden ao fays, that 
in 160 n — —„— 
de golden ben. rind den | 
. this Uerfor (6 de Rive in 
doms in earker tithes; ve only afſert'a different” wode of it, 
gentlemen being then their own jockies, and riding their own 
horſes: Lord Herbert of Cherbury enumerates it among the 
„ 
Vor- I. honour. 
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„Hing bf horſes, there being much cheating in that kind; 
ngithet do L fee Why a btave man ſhould delight in a ;ovea- 
tüte whoſeUiie uſe is te help hit to bum N 
The increaſe of but inhabitante; and thé extent of our ma- 
nufactures, together with the/ former neglect of internal navi- 
gadtion to coe y thoſe” manufucxures z tultiphed che riumber 
of dur horſes: an exveſs'of weakhybefors wiikdown- itveheſe 
iflands, increaſed the hixury of (eavtiapes/ and added to the 
necbſſity of an exttactdinaty bulture of :qheſe! animals their 
High reputation Abrbadz has affe made chem a branch of com- 
merce, and proved another eauſt vf heir ꝙaſtĩnoregſt : 1 
As Hb kingdom chu boaſt of parallel oirbumſtances, ſo rione 
cut vie With ug in che number vf itheſt noble quadrupeds j t 
would be extremely diffinult to gueſd at the eth amO¹:⅛/ oi 
Mem; or to ferm d periddieul Achount of 'their incteaſe the 
number ſeems very flaQuating::: Witham Fitz- Stephen relates, 
thut in the reigh of king Stephen, London alone: poured! out 
ab ο horſemen iu the avars of thoſo tines u yet we ſiud that 
in che beginning of Queen Bliz abath's aeigri, the } whole king · 
dom (could not Fupply:2600 horſes: o- form. Out chynlryis and 
even in the yer 1589, hn the nation is: in the; toſt im · 
minent danger fronyahe Spaniſh ihvaſiou, allche cavalry which 
the nation eiula than ſurniſi; a mounted any to. 300 too ac- 
count for luis iſſe rence e muſt dmagine, that the number of 
horſes:whith tookithe ſiald in: Stephens reign was no more 
han: an undiſciplined rabble 3 the few that appeared under the 
banners obBlizabeth,a corps well formed and ſuchiab migͤt 
be oppoſed to ſd formidable an enemy as was then lerpected: 
but ſuch c theilt pre ſvnt / increaſe, chat in the late War, tlie 
number æemplœyed f 13/55 and ſuch is our impruuement 
in the breed of horſes, that moſt of thoſe Mhieh ate uſed in 
our Waggons und chrriages of different kinds; might be applied 
to the fame purpeſe: of thoſe; our capital alone amployynear 
2% οõf o t i odd * ug, ONE PALL ©. 


of 
p 22 , » The 
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. de Buffon has 
of rhe natural c hiſtory of the horſe, and the other dmeſtic ani · 
mals; and left very 'litde' for after writers to ad. We, may 
obſerve, that this moſt noble and liſeful quadruped ĩs enugycd 
with every quality that tan make ir ſubſervient to the, uſps of 
mankind i: und thoſe qualities appear in a more exalted, of in 
a less degree, in proportion to dur vaxious ngce lfte. 
*-Yndlbuntod: eourages added to;a"docility. half reaſgning, 43" 
n to ſome, which: 6s them for military ſervices, 'Thefpivit 
nd envalatior; To apyatent:in others, ſurniſi us with, that pe- 
cies, Which is-admizably-adapted for dhe caurſe z or, ene. 
noble andigenerowns pleaſure of the chuce , 37 10 Uns - 0049008 
Patience and perſrverante appear ſtrongly in that moſt uſeful 
kind deſtined to bear the hurdens e ampoſe. on them . qt aut 
employed in the ſſatery of the draught. Nins 3d Blow 

- Thoughendowed with / vaſt ftrength;:apd; great powete, they 
rery rarely exort either to thwꝰir · maſter : ptrjudice ʒ but on the 
oonttary/ will endure ſatigues, eve to death; ft our / hengfit. 
Prbvidenee - Has implanted in them a benevolent diſpoſition, 
and a feat of the human tace; together (with a, eartain ſeonſoi 
ouſneſy ofthe ſervices e can rener them. Moſt of the hooſ - 
od quadrupetts are: domeſtie bebauſe neoeſſiy compete them, to 
feek vuy\proteftivth: Wild bedfis are provided wick fegt and 
dawg adapted tothe forming: dens andꝰ retreats ſrom tha in- 
clemenoy of che weatheyy bub theoformerg deſtitute 1 of; theſe 
advantages, ure obliged' vc. Tun tout for attificinl flicker; and 


nbrveſted provifigns 3 las / Nature, l liefe c, does n 


chrbughoüt the ear fupply em ih nent fu y Lchd 11 
But ſtill, many of our tame animals mut by »accntentc en- 


dure tie righur vf cha ſeaſon, To prevent which acodvenience, 
their-ſect;(for the extremities: ſulfer;firſt TIE 
by ſtrong hood cf a houny ſubſtance) , to ho nd Silh 7 

The tail too is güuarded with Jong byſdy-hoir that proteſts, ic 


in both extremes of weather; during the: ſummer it- ſerves, by 
n 3 -and- 9 to bruſh off the ſwarmg of. inlect hie 
= ; K 2 — are N 


e ſubject 


„ r eee, nds oer 


are, perpetually, attempting Sichen fe. ling „them, or to drpoft 
their eggerin the reZun,n; the fame length of chain! contributes. 
t9,gyard them from. thei cald iu winter. ) But, we by, the ab.. 
ſurd and cruel cuſtom of docking, a ꝓraſtige i peculiar tg our 
country, deprive theſe animals of both advantages: In the laſt 
War our cavalry ſuffered ſo much on that account, that we now. 
ſcem ſenſible of the Error, and, if we may judge from ſome r re- 
cent orders in reſpect to that branch of the ſervice, it will for 
the future be corgiati 7 e IO THOTALHL 
Thus is the horſe, rovided £xils he 
is ſubjeckt to from che 12 — e 
our ill uſuage, or neglect, or, which is very frequent, our over 
eare of him, bring on à numerous train, Which are often fatal. 
ong the er is natu Qt ta, are he the worms, 
a . ue ee the GEE mor A Rn 
he Abr ii, Ai acl 1 9 05 eſemble thoſe found 
in Sbman bodies, only . 5 dan the eue, or cater-. 


pillars, af 1 00 of arg found boch in x 
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an e 2 uy 4 * 22 3 
of domelttic ame towards ee race; "and. ordered that 
the parts of Mek which 1 in they lives have been the molt uſe- 
= - ſhould after 2 8 Fontrib ute the Jeaſt 10 t0,QuT benefit, . The 
chief Ute that the'; SARS of the h horle can be applied to, is for 
des des, and other parts f the harneſs ; and 5 even 
F.nÞ& £502; IMA after 
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after death, he . 
mae ds winks uf tee gu, of che tail in, 
r ene ee and to 
the angler in making lines. tun 29D, 10. 5 $9810 DIA e 
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of, the edles. It e Was. 


111 1 wile AHL) 5 5 nns rl * f . 
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Wies ee Nt his "2100 12 4.19 BD 2 3112 Nb of 


the ng conkiſted af this of 10 POE 164 * 111 Fa 
Mr et S043, n O15 tha ee 8 twelve tr e k "a and in- | 
borne the riatne of P Perlia, forince of n wh "Ir } * * Ti Ay, bee 


AH LY © vo in al above one hk oh 
ated an ety Sn was Hut th i i prop : having T 
ad, abu zh the 9010.23 Vill and val 4335 yrus, a 


nk Fes . Aal, the name 1 rigs a with ther. 
eſts'and Fortune, e, and comprehended all that yaſt track of 
100 Which reaches fe ron call to wel, Fom af ut er oy” 
to the Tigris eps DENY 1 ut Fn Caſpian a 
Wore e e le e. 
ie Amd rend er . Ar 899 97 Wr 
eren beta n perſon, ? and ſtil} more lovely for 
the quilities'sf his mind ; was of A very f fweet d difpolition, full 
of good-nature : and humanity, and had A great deſire to learn 


AIG 


and a noble ardour for glory. He was never afraid of any dun- | 
ger, or difcoura raged by any hardſhip or difficulty, 1 where honour | 


was t 
e vr. quired.” He was brought up ge $econding to the laws 


and 
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nbvonly aptneft to tebrhij> Hut le courage und addreſR am th 
| eaning-whatever heundert6ok. 9175w oftw Stor nb tc, 


When Cyrus was twelve years bid is other? Mandäna 


vo, front the many: things he had heard: fld in fab uf of that 
youty prince; hid 2/(great'defire: ts ſoe him In this cohrt 
young Cyrus food weryf different manners frbm thofe of his 
own/tprintryui»Pride;)tnkury; and maguiſicenee reigned here 
vdivetfally. Aſtyages himſelf was. richly: clbthed; Hall” his 
Fes oplcured, lis face painted; and his halr embelliched with 
artificial latks-. For the Medes affectetl in effeminate iſe; to 


whęreas the hahits of the Eorſiaus were dry plain unꝗ ore. 
or condemning) what he ſaw, was contented to dige as he had 
bern bronght up, and adhered ta the: principles! he had im- 
bibed, Tram his infancy. :i-Heccharthedchisgrandfather With 
his fptightlinęſs and) wit, and gained ever body s favouf. by 
his nahe and engaging behaviour. | I' ſhall; only mention ont 
iaſt ande, whereby wemmay* judge oi tha reſ t. I 
u ſtyageg, 1t0 make his grandion utweiliing to return home, 
made i ſumptubus ęntertainment, in whichithere Was a, vaſt. 
plenty and profuſion-of; every lung that wat mide and delicate. 
All this-enquibie -theor: and. magnificent pre paration Cyrus 


looked upon with gtaat indiſſerenex ; at. vulich obſerving Aſty- 


ages / to be ſurpriſed;: The Perſians,“ ſays he to-rthe king, 
<nſtead af, going : fuch: a xpund-about way to appeaſe their 
bag” Fhaye go much ſhoxter to, the, ſame end z a little 
tag and eroſſes wir them anſwer, che purpoſe,” , Aſtyages 
deſning Cyrus $0 diſpaſe oi all the meats ag he thought fit, the 
latter immediataly n diſtribiged them to the king's officers in 
vniting : Ho one, becauſe: he taught him to ride 44 to another, 


r _—_ eder and ta a third, 


T4 or * 1 ä becauſe 
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becauſe he took, great: care o his (mpther., | Sacay,rthe kings 
cup-bearer, was the, only, perſon tom hej gane nothing · 
This, officer, beſides tha poſt of cub-bearer,: had that dikewile 
of introducing. thoſe who were to haue audignoe- of, theykings 
anch ag he could mot. pbſſthly grant that favour; to'Cyrus,agiaſten 
3s he, defjred it, he had / the mis fortune to diſplenſo/che rio 
who took this occaſion, to hai his reſeritments, A ſtyagr obe. 
ulying ſome concern at, tho neglect of this oſftrer, furl whom 

he had a particular conſidaration and; vi deſerved it za ue 
ſaid, 8:account: of i the rwonderfuldoitericy ith 1 whightrhe 


ſerveg, him d that all, ꝓapa chli C,, if. that ibo 


P tolſervd. you! better thun 
he. Immediately Cyrus is equipped a8 bbateryband 
neu wth a ſerions :obuntenaneesa.tapkinogpor 
he ſboulder, and - holding, the kuh hieety with cher e kb 
linge rs he pre ſonted t io ther king with a donearinys An 
grace, that t med both A ſtyages ud MandanaviyWhen be 
had, donc; he nlupg hinifelf:upon! his randfathetigmeck;backd = 
kiding hum, ctivd gut ii gra joy 1% O Saas) Bebe Bucas 
thou art undone; Lſhall have thy. plate Aſtynger emu % 
him with great fondneſs//and fad tam mighty wellplenſtd; 
{my:tleav child: Nobody can, ure with a better. graces But 
„ you have ſorit one efſendabiceremotly; which id thabuf 
taſting Y And indeed the gupbeuretꝰ was'tuſed» to put ſonia 
of the liquor ãqto his leſt hand / auh to-tate iti bpfore- tis pies 
ſented it 0) the! king. , No, beplied Oyrus it 
+ thro'-ſorgetfulneſy- that omitted that derb. N & Whyp 
then, ſays Aſt yages / ge ſoruuutat reaſon did ybu . “ 
Becauſe I apprehended there Was pefſon iu dhe ligfues.* 
4 Ppoiſot, child How eould youth e N 454 polen 
% papa; for hot long ago (fit an entertainment you gave tothe 
© lords-of you burt, after the guefts had dran Attle offt 
4 liquor, L perceived all their heals-were turned y they ſuugi 
made a-ndife, and talked they did not know white You! 
Mit ad yourſelf 
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«4 you feed 1 hve forge you were king nd they, ht 


* 


| = could not ſtand upon your leg.. 4, Why,” ſays Aftyages, 


were ſubjects; and when you wonld have danded, you 


n have you never ſeen the ſame thing happen to your father? 
never,” ſays Cyrus. * What then? How is it with 
* him when be inks: „ Why, when be hae drank, his 
© thirſt ig quenched, and that is all.“ ob 3 onde on hdr 
Mandana being upon the paint of returning to · Perſia, Cyrus 
joyfully complied vith the- repeated inſtanefs his grandſather 
Had made to him to ſtay in Media ; being deſirous, as he ſaid, 
to perfect bimſelf-in the art of riding, which he wat not yet 
maſter of, and which was not known in Perſia, where the bat- 
renneſs of the country, and its craggy mountainous * 
rendered it unſit for tha breeding of horſe !! 
During dhe time of his reſidence at this court, * 
prcterd bias aten love mad eee He was gentle, affable, 
offcious, beneficent, and generous. Whenever the young lords 
Had any favour to afk of the king, Cyrus was their folicitor. If 
the king had any ſubject of complaint againſt them, Cyrus was 
their mediator: Their affairs became his ;-and he alwdys'mana- 
ged them ſo well, that he obtained whatever he defirel. 
When Cyrus was about ſinteen years of age, the ſon of the 
Ling of che Babylonians, this was Exil-Merodach, for of Ne- 
buchadnezzer, at a-hunting-match à little before his marriage, 
thought fit, in onder to ſhow. his bravety, to make an irruption 
into the territory of the Medes ; which obliged Aſtyages to 
having followed his grandfather, ſerved his apprenticeſhip in 
Wr. He behaved. himſelf e well on this oocafion, that the 
chiefly owing to his He mee ay 
The year after, his father recalling him, that he might ac- 
compliſh his time in the Perſian exerciſes, he departed im- 
mediately from the court of Media, that neither his father nor 
his country might have any room to complain of his delay. 
. | 4 This 
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This occaſion ſhowed how much he was beloy e 
pirat he wasAceotmpinted by ul forts ef Peöple, young” 
old. Aﬀtyages HififaF conducted hith 4 gold part öf his Jour- 
ner on horfeback N And when Mie fad "Hibinar tals Mat i 
Axe the whole compan Sy Were bachel t n 
Cyrus having Kae bis or 'contr ry,” his c - 

nionsg after ds 430g Yefderite in Fin fo rohiþtuoils an 1 
a court as that of the Medes , *exheQed"to nt . "rea change * 
in bib ünCrS Bot Ghenetkep TSG Uns de Was Wittent 
with their ordinary table, and that; en he was prtfetit at 
any! fitertainmont, we das bete fobef and temperate thin 
any of the-comipany;-theyilovked/rupol! him with fle ad- 
rationli 914dw ohsT nf awood on aw doidee Eos do 15Rgem 
© Aftyageszokingrobehe Mees, dying, ns- ſuocee dec by iis - 
ſon Cyaxares, brother:td Cyrus mothét. Cyuxares Wi? no 

ſooner o the throne, than hot Was engaged in 4 terrible war 
with Nerigliory King of che Babyloniansy—who had raiſed a 
powerful arm had engiged iſeveraii pracos on luis ſide, and, 
zmongſb other, Crocfusf Kg Lydia. Onres diffitchel 
ambaffaqors 10 Cumbyſes) defning füetours of hich, Witk A 
requeſt that Oytus might command» We uuhlliary forces. '' As 
ſoon as It h known that Cyrus wag to⸗ Mari ut He Had U 
the army; the joy was unbverful. The army: bonhfted of 
31000 meh, tal gents Stearns ot Fet Ate 
valxy 3. but they were all choſen men raiſed After 
manner# Eirſi uf all, Cyrus choſe: out of 200 of 
the braveſt.olffigersy cactivof whom” wab — — 
four monat of the fame! ſorwrovorilt al N: nd diefe were tHe 


FEC 


olficers who-Ggnalized: theniſeives + | 
bons. Every one of this euſand was appoint eh raft = 
among the peilesd tow . ligho- med pdtemen, ten libgers, 
and ten bowmen z which amounted in Wrede to > t 
mn. dh of wilt arid Saen et ad oils 2654 541 
Before ꝑroceedivg to this choice, Cyruy thotght fit to make 
2 ſpcech-toi\w-two hundred officers,” whoth, after having 
TE »» aighkgmo> 0 e you ord his rrrogghty 
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highly praiſed for their e Jie i with the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurance of victory and ſugceſs. After contraſting the bravery 
ind'hardineſs'sf the.Petſians) with.the/effeminacy, ang volupty- 
ouſneſs of the Aſſyriani the equity of their cauſe, with the ins 
Juſtice of the enemy's he thus concluded“ But What ught te to 
«be the principal ractive of your; confidence is, that I do not 
engage in this expedition, without) having Aft. conſulted the 
4 pods; and Imploted-their! protectionz for you. know it is 
my cuſtom to begin all my actions, and all my undertakings, 
4 in that manner: For his great maxim, was, and he had it 
fror his father, That à man ought not to form any enter- 
priſe, great or ſmall, without ſhin, he. Divinity, and 
| imploring his protection ny py 
Cumpbyſes aceomipanied; his fon as fax. as ot font Per- 
pn; and, in thel way, gave e inftruQions « concern- 
ing the duties of the general of an army, 1 
Ag ſoon as Cytus: had reached Cyaxares,, the firſt thing he 
did, after the uſual compliments bad paſſed, was. o inform 
mimſelf of the: quality and number of. the forces. on i both lids; ; 
hen it appeared, that the! enexpy's army amounted | to 
| 2003060 foot,” and(60,000, horſe—rand;;that.the. united armies 
of tlie Medes and Perſians ſcarce. amounted to half that num- 
bet. This: great inequality put Cpax ares in terrible fears and 
apprehenſions: But Cyrus; by the firift difeipling he introdu- 
eed into tlie army, and by the excellent improvements made 
in the armour of his foldiersy made amends for che Inequa- 
Vc N of his forces, and animated Cyaxares with the moſt ſan· 
ume hopes of ſucceſs. vim 10 189wl 2&1 be, voin rthoqgqzs 
He eſtabhiſned a: wonderful order among the troops, and 2 
inſpired them with a ſurpriſing emulation, by the rewards he 
wh promiſed, and by his obliging and engaging deponment to- 
Wards all. As for money, the only yalue he ſet upon it was 
to give it away. He, was continually making preſents | to one 
or other, according to their rank or their merit 3 10 one a buck- 


e ee WAGE the ſame kind * 
* ly 
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* et By khůs generoſity, this greatneſy.of ſoul, and 
beneficerit diſpoſition, he thought a general ought to-diſtinguiſh 
himſelf, and not by the luxury of his table, or the xichneſs of 
his clothes, aud ſtilt leſs by his hadghtineſs and imperious. de- 
meandür. „ KA commander could: not, he ſaid, give actual 
« proof of His munificenee to every body, and; for that very 
tr reaſon he thought HirfiſelF obliged: to oonrince every body of 
10 his inclination and good- will; bor though. a peine might en- 
0 bat! his treaſures by making preſetits,: yet be chuld nat in- 
UE jure Hümſelf by benevolence and! humanityz by being ſin- 
1 cerely coricerned in the gd or evil that happena to others, 
“ and by making ir appear that He is fo. 0% 513. li 
One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, à meſſenger 
came to Him from Cyakares, "to nequaint him, that ſome am- 
balfadors being attived from the King of the Indies, he deſired | 
his preſence immediately.” * Por» that2putpoſe;>fays he, 1 
0 have brought you's 4 rich partment) fbr the king deſires you 


1. would appear magnificently dreſted befote the Indians, to 


do che Ration honotr. Cyrus loſt not a moment's time, 

but inſtantly ft” out with his troops to wait upon the king; 

' though" without chatiging bis dreſt, which as, very plain, af- 
ter che Perban faſtionz and not, as Xenaphon has it, pol- 
" lotedt br {piled with any foreign ortiament. | Cyaxarts ſeeming 
"af firſt 7 Rttle Uifpleaſed at it 4%. If L had drefled: myſelf. in 
. purple,” Syros, {and loaded myſelf vrith hraceletz and 
chains of gold, and with all chat, Had been longer in coming, 
"© QUIT Hate done 500 mere honour than I do now by my 
bo expedition, and the ſweat of my face, and by letting all the 


ed ſee' witch e eee diſpatch your orders 


Gare obeyed. wo orely: NA SMT tot 6 die mods boni: its 

; \, Cyaxares, £ ſatisfied with'thit leer, -i6rdercd"che/Tidiangm- 

3 1 to be inttoduced. The purport of cheir ſpeech was, 

1 + that they were fent by the king their miſter, to learn the cauſe 

ol the war between tlie Medes and the Babylonians zi and that 

they Had ördete, as ſoon as they heard what the Medes ſhould 
L 2 ſay, 
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maſter, after having examined the reaſons on both-fides, might 
"take part with thoſe who had right and:juſtice on their! fide. 
This is making a noble and glorious uſe of great power: To be 
influenced only by juſtice, to conſult no advantage from the 


4 
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| ſay, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to know What motives + 


they. had to allege on their part; to the end that the king their 


diviſion. of neighbours, but to declare openly againſt the unjuſt 


; aggreſſor, in favour of the injured. party. Cyaxares and Cyrus 
anſwered, they had given the Babylon ians no ſubject of com- 
plaint, and that they, willingly aceepted the mediation of the 


king of india, * n the ſequrlsichst nj J for | 


; the Medes. 6 11 hotwor—eotgbAct nach mort in 


+» Tigranes, king. oft Ace believing that Chime 
ready to be ſwallowed up by the formidable league raiſed 
againſt him, thought this, à fit time to! ſhake off the ycke t 
al the Medes, and refuſed. to pay the cuſtomary tribute: But 
Cyrus attacked him ſuddenly, and, before he ſuſpected any de- 


ſigns againſt him, made himſelf maſter of the only fortreſs he 


' had, and took his family priſoners z obliged him to pay the 
uſual tribute, and to-furddiſh his quota of troops 3 and after all 
ſo won upon him by his humaflity and oourtegus behaviour, 


that he rendered him ans of the faithfulleſtund-inoft affeBtionat 
allies the Medes ever had . 


In moſt conquerors e find. courage, ebnen, intrepidity, 
a capacity for maftial exploits, anil all; ſuch talents as make a 
noiſe in the; world, and are apt todazzle people by their glaring 
outside: 2 But an inward ſort of goodneſs, compathdn, and gen- 
tleneſs towards the unhappy; an air of moderation and reſerve 
even in proſpexity and victory, an auſinuating and perſuaſive 
bchaviour, ihe art of gaining people s hturts, and attaching them 
to him more by aſſection than intereſt; a bonſtant, unalterable 
' car&always to haye Tight on his fide, and to imprint ſuch 2 


| character of juſtice, and equity upon all chis conduct, as his very 


enemies are forced to reyere ; and laſtly, ſuch: a clemency as 
2 thoſe who afcnd through imprudence ratheꝝ than 
malice, 


— 
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opportunity to return a e weir duty: Theſe 2 | 


found in the molt celebrated conquerors of antiquity, but thine 
re on” slot chr id 2. 


The Perfian prince, before he quitted the king of Armenia, Was 
Ailing 40 00 him ſome ſignal ſervice- Tbiscking was then ut 
war with the Chaldeans, neighbouring warlike people; We 
continually harraſſed his euntry by their inroads, and by that 
means hindered w part of his land from being cultivated. Cy- 
rus having exactiy infotmett himſelf of their character, ſtrengtk, 
and ſituation ef their ſtrong- holds, marched againſt chem 
drove them from their faſtnefſes—outed their army- took a 
great many priſoners Land entirely "difÞctſed their ſotces. 
Cyrus himſelf ſpoke to the piiforieys, 9 tem he was 


not come to injure them, or wanteriy Tavge their” ootitithy, 
but to grant them —— as Deputies were 


immediately ſent to him, and u peace was coHctuded; the eb 
ditions of which gave mutual fatisfact ion artgrt 
| The expedition againſt the Armenians being happy ended, 
Cyrus left: that country, to rejoin: Cyaxates “ Four thouſand = 
Chaldeans, the braveſt of the nation attended lim amd the 
king of Armenia, who was mw delivered from hils enemies, 
augmented the number of troops he had promiſed Him ] Sothar 
he arrived in Modia, with a great deal of monty and u much 
more numerous army than he had when he left ie! 1112545 - 
The Medes and Afyriaris had new been employed three 


years together in forming their alkanbes, and muling prepa- 
rations for, the war. Cyrus; finding his troops full ef ardeur, 
propoſed to:-Cymxares' his leading them againſt the enemy, 


thinking that ſo bold a ſtep would ſpread terror in dhe Aflyrian 

army, and inſplre their own with greuter oon n 
Having offered the accuſtomed ſacriſices and involle® the 

tutelary gods of the empire; beſeeching them to be propitious 


to them in the expedition they had undertaken, to conduct 
them, fight for them) and inſpire chern with virtue, courage 


K 
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and prudence, Cyrus, began. his march, - When, the armies 
dame within ſight, both ſides prepared for batile. A nume- 
mus body of the, Aflyrians firſt, moving out of their camp, Cy- 
ns. 22 troops. to meet them. Henne the 
Vord of battle, 6, Jupiter, proteQor, and conduRox 3” he then 
cauſed, the ordinary hymn to be ſounded, in honour. of. Caſtor 
| and Pallux, to, which, thecſaldiers, full of religious, ardour, 
anſwered. with a loud.yoice. . There, was nothing in Cyrus 
army, but cheerfulneſz, Smulstian, courage, mutual exhorta 
Vans to bravery, and an univerſal zeal to execute whatever 
their leader ſhould command... For it js, obſervable,” fays 
 Nengpbony, in.this plage, “ that on theſe gceafions, of wy 
fear, the Deity: moſt, are the, leaſt; afraid of. men. a 1 | 
Pexfiang,. animated by, the example of Cyrus, broke — 
the firſt battalions ,of.. the. Aſyrians, Who, notwithſtanding all 
the efforts of Ctoeſus and their on Ring. were unable to en- 
dure ſo rude 2 ſhock; and were , warmly, purſued to the camp: 
A terrible Laughter, was made; and Nerigliſſor, king of the 
\Babylonians, Was Killed in the action. Croeſus, ſeeing things 
in great confuſion, fled,, and his example was followed by the 
other allies. Cxytus marched in purſuit of the enemy, All 
chat ſtald in the camp ſurrendered ; thoſe that ran away, being 
© warmly purſued, were killed. The victory was complete, and 
the ſpoil immenſe . Cyrus ſet apart the riebeſt and moſt va- 
luable part of the booty for-Cyaxaws; and as for the, riſonets, 
he gave them all Uberty-to go home tg their own, gquatry, 
- without impoſing any other condition upon them, than that 
they and their euntrymen ſhould. deliver. up their arms, and 
engage uo more in war . Cyrus taking upon himſelf their pro- 
tection, and engaging to put * a condition of cultivating 
5 end ene ae os: 2072. St goo! i 
imb 2 peu raking « N Wer ni 
eee PANTHEA AND en 
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. + AMONGST: the. priſoners. of war. they had taken, there was 


8 2 young princeſs of moſt. OS beauty, whom they reſerved 
for 
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for Cyrus Her name was Panthea, the wife of Abradates, 


Kg öf Sünaha. Upon the report made 60 Oyrus of ker er. 


taorditary beauty, He refuſed to Tee her; fot fear," ig le faid, 
ſach ail obj «x might engage his affection Were than lie deſired, 
and Geer him fot the profecution of the great deſigus hie 
bad ff view; This fiigulir möderation in Cyrus, Was with 
doabtedly alt effect of che excellent education he had received: 
For It wis u pritelple anon 3 never w fpeak be. 
fore Jodhüg people of any thing that tended or telateflto love, 
leſt their natural enum ei Which is fo ſtrong and 
violent at That age 6f len did Hidiſcretion, Hotld be UWA. 
lened aud excited by Tubh"diſcoutfts;" and Would Hurry them 
into follies and debaücheries. Ape 4 young nobleman bf 
Media, wb had the lady in his cuſtbdy! had not the fame dif- 
trult of Bis own "weakhels} bur pretended "that man may be 
always maſter” of "hith(1f;" "Cyrus conniitted" the "pritice(s"to 


9. 


lis care, und ut the fate tine" give fm A very ptudeiit admo- 


nition.” Ct Have keen 4 preat mah perforis,” fays he; *"who 
« have thought themfetves very ſtrong, wretchedly 6verebrne | 
«by that Viotetit paſſion; in Tit of FOE Hott” who 
* have” owhed afterwarde, with" ame and" grief, that 'theis 

« paſſion was a bondage aid flavery,” From which they had not 


© the power to redeem themſebes; an ineurable diſtemper, 
out bf the reach of all remedies ant human efforts j a kind 


« of bond or neceſſity, more difficult to fores khan the firong- 


et chains of iron.“ © Fear nothing? replied Araſpes/ 1 


am fute of myſelf,” and will anſwer with my fe, I. ſhall 


do nothing contrary to my duty Nevertheleſs his paſſion 
for this young princefs increaſed,” and hy degrees grew to ſuch 


2 height, that finding her invincibly averſe to his deſires; he 


was upon the point of © uſing violence with her. Phe princeſs 


2t length made Cyrus acquainted with his conduct; who im- 
mediately ſent Artabaſus to Araſpes, with orders to admoniſh 
and er him! in his 1 name. This officer executed his orders 
* "upbraiding kim a- 
Mane moſt 
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noſt bitter terms, and with ſuch. 2, rigorous ſeverity, as was 
enongh to throw him into defpair, . Araſpes, ſtruck to the ſoul 
with grief and, anguiſh, burſt into à flood of tears ; and being 
overwhelmed with ſhame and fear, thinking himſelf undone, 
had not a word to fay for himſelf... Some days afterwards, Cy- 
uns ſept for him... He, went, to the prince in fear, and tremb- 
Ing. Cyrus took him aſide, and, inſtead of xeproaching him 
with ſeverity, 25 he expected, ſpoke gently to him ; ,acknow- 
-dging, that he himfclf was to blame for, baving imprudently 
expoigd him Bu 15 formidable an enemy. By ſuch an ynexpeQ- 
ed 1 55 the young nobleman recavered | both life and ſpeech. 
is conf ulign, : 1%, and gratitude, expreſſed themſelyes 
| ſt in 1 torrent of tear: « Alas!” „ fays be, (now Lam come 
| 4 to the ' knowledge © of m6, and find. moſt plainly | that 1 
7 haye two f ls ; one, tha t inclines me to good, another that 
7 « jneites we ig exil,, The former prevails when you ſpesb to 
© me, ang come to my relief © When I am cl; and left to 
* myſelf, L give way to, and am overpowered. by the latter.” 
Araſpes made : an advantageous amends for his fault, and ren- 
dered Cyrus conſiderable ſeryice, by retiting among ghe Afy- 
rians, under the pretence of diſcontent, and by giving intelli- 
gence « of their meaſures and deſigns, * 165415t 0 coi 
; The loks of fo braye-an officer, whom diſcontent way, ſup: 
poked. to Eke engaged in dn. cauſed a great 
whole army. Panthea, who had occaſioned it, 
= Cyrus do ſupply bis place with an offiger,of equal we. 
705 h meant ber huſband Abradates.. , Accordingly, 
Dy oo he [repaired to ihe camp gf che Per. 
ee to, Panthea's tent, who told 
flood, of * 25 een fb 
bl, by the os ee, Ait And how,” 
cried out Ab dates, © Fra ihe be able le to 9 edgy 6 ſo impor- 
* tant A 1 55 ad hs: by behaving 1 towards hi m,“ replied Fam 
thea, © as he 255 Hove towards me, Whereupon he wait- 
el mah n Cyrus, and paying his reſpeQy 40 ſo great 
1 3 » fi ; a benc factor, 


rit 3 wh 
2 ber 


5 


« benefscter: ® You dee before” you,” figs be to him, „ be 
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« tendeteſt friend, the moſt devoted ſervant, and the faith- 
«fulleſt ally you ever ever had; bo, not being able otherwiſe to 


af acknowledge your favours, comes and devotes himſelf en- 


« lirely to your ſervice.” Cyrus received him with ſuch a no- 
ble and genetous air, and withal with ſo much tenderneſs and 


humanity, as fully convinced him, that whatever Panthea had 


ſaid of the wonderful character of that great prince, was a | 


bundantly ſhort of the truth. 


Two Aſlyrian noblemen, who evil intended to put than” 
ſelves. under Cyrus” protection, rendered him extraordinary ſer⸗ ä 


Vice? Their names were Gobryas and Gadates, princes of 
great bravery and rirtwe; but who had been cruelly uſed by the 
Af [yrian monarch.” Theſe chiefs ſurrendered their fortreſſes in- 
to his hands, which acquired him the poſſeſſion of the country of 
the Sacte and Caducians. As Cyrus treated theſe nations with 
great hüttanity, they remained inviolably attached to_ him. 
The Cadiicians raiſed for him an army ' of 20,000 foot, and 
4000 horſe ;—the Sacz 10,000 foot, and 2000 horſe. : 
The king of Aſſyria took the field, in order to puniſh Gada- 
tes for his rebellion. But Cytus engaged and defeated him, 


obliging him to retreat to Babylon. The clemency and huma- 
nity of Cyrus conciliate the affeCtions of all the nations around. 


Babylon, who voluntarily Tubrixted themfelves to his authori- + 


15 Heute 3. 36 {18 47 


The con dueror now beg his Gt he frontiers of Me-' 


dia, Whoſe king, jealous of thi great power and reputation of 


Cyrus, refuſed” ro admit him into his dominions; but ſet out to. 


meet him with what , he bad! Cyrus likewiſe advanced 
to meet Cyatates With his cavalry. —At fight | of theſe troops, 
whick were fine and numerous, the! jealouſy of the Median mo- 


narch was rekindled, ” He received his nephew coldly,—turn- 
ed away his face from his ſalute, and even wept with vexation. 


But che magnanimous Cyrus, having commanded the 3,-2.4 
to retire, fpoke to his uncle with ſuch temper, ſubmiſſion, and 
Vor. 1. M _ reaſon]; 


CE — 
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reaſon ; gave him ſuch ſtrong proofs « of his integrity, reſpect, 
and inviolable attachment to his ; perſon and intereſt, that" ke 
diſpelled, all his ſuſpicions, and perfectly recovered Bie good 


opinion; They, embraced ea er each, other ; ; and tears of joy were 
thed on both, bdes.” Sos time alter th this, The 8296 the 
prince of Perſia, a fignal 17 of che yal had fof his 


werit. Hering v no male iſſue, 11 d but one 5 la ' ter, 4p offer- 
ed her in marriage to. to Cyrus, wi wi ar Rn: 1 for her 


dowry... Cyrus gratefully e * this kingly 0 offer ; but not 
till che had obtained the mat Gar ep nbc a Wage 


111 8 Joo v 


„„ F N 6208 O81 03 to, all future ageh \.8 Alia 
„The Lydian 70 Bi plc 15 os Hs at ae 
blow, to | annihilate the empire. of the. S, | had again raifed 
powerful armies,—had joined their forces 1 near the river Pac- 
tolus, from whence they l Jou Wards Thymbria, a city : 
of Lydia, Their army, in which were innumerable multi- 
tire, of of princes, #gnliſted. of Ferns Tims Cyprians, 
Lilicians Phiygians, Lyconi ians, Paphlagoriians 1Cappido- 
cians, Arabians, Tonians,, Folians, acedemoniatis, Aﬀytians, 
and TLydians. Erceſug) was geperalifimo © of this in mighty army. 

- (Cyrus, whoſe forges, 11 1 ngt half che umber_ of thofe of 


4 


the, enemy, prepared for. th e 1 "battle Tike 1 man 
ho. had nothing hut great project ts oo New. He excited a- 
; mongf} his gfhcers and, ſoldiers a noble e emulation for trite glo- 
N, and inſpiredi chem Vith a, wonderful zeal and attachment 
for his perſon and inte pelt 580 7 7 of vidtory, j "they mürch- 
ed under their, beloyedigeperal in queſt of the enemy, and, at; 


3140 
s: 


len a very long, march, came up with them at Thymbria. 


771 Duc 


Hong 50} ig 101 164 72] An 
| BATTLE | 07 THYMBRLA, 4 A are 0 zA, 65 


tio} (LL I ii JON Df 
WOW © TT co 


„ans battle is one pf the moſt remarkable events in antiqui- 
_t5» ſinge it decided the empire of Abe, between the Afyrians 
land Perhans ; ſtill farther memorable, as being the firſt pitched 
: Le of which we have wr Pe, account, Cyrus army 


amounted 


Fot FoLtre rA: or 


ini inc men, both boite ald Fo6t 4 36 chiiiois, 
armed wil th ſcythes, e CAC b chariot drawn b y four horſes a-breaft, . 
rovered with trappings chat were t.prt ; beſides 4 55 
number o of . that were of a very large ſize; upon each's 
which Mal laced a tower toy 20 feet high, in which were hath 
20-arch ers. ch TER t 1 drawn by Gen yoked A-breaſt. 
There were Moreover a ova 125 nber of camels, cach 
mounted by two rn \ archers, back to ban. 
The next de Jy Yery earl F, Cytils made 4 [attifice! dutin g which 
his army took a little rg Hecht} 40e the {81diers, oe hav. 
ing offered their libations to te gods, p ut on theit armbur- Ne- 
ver was 4 fight more beautiful and ma ficent | Cout-dttnblits, 
| cuiraſſes, buck ers, belege one pes 1 luck to Hire 
no hn ol ts fly je, a rg et 
4 JITOT 1153 of DEN-—COHKOTE 1115 g 
e very ina (it! geler bin Uh order or bache zn 
"i Cyrus form ane forces, —whiereit,"Tays that great ea» 
tain, and philſopher, the, Felten "7 pride" diptayed' depth of 
knowledge in che miktary art "that eviticll Hitt to hate Beck 
one of ie ge ences of a me! quitty!*! censid IA 'anpt9 * 
radates was Jult go Si püt on Kis ciifily;wiiich 
was — of quilted fla Le to te falich 6f hig Cöuntry, 
his wife Panthea came and prefented hilh him with att Helmer, Bracers, 
and bracelets, all of gold, with a chat; Wand W Gen length, 
Plaited at the bottom, and With 4 pücplezesibüred Plünme of 
feathers: 5 Ahe bad | got” Af. this atthGu? prepared wäthtövt ber 
huſbarid's k knowleds , that Her refit mitt be” the tort a- 
greeable from ſurp "Bi 10 fpite Pa Mel chdenvoüts th the 
contrary, When ſhe Alte med him this Hu Me Med ſome 
tears. But notwithſtar ding her tenderneſs f for bim, ſhe exhort- 
ed him to die ſwo xd in hand bee than n not fgnalize himſelf 
in a. manner Walle 246 bi uf dich, „dad the idea ſhe Had endea- 
: voured t to give Cyrus of Fis gallantry aud worth.” ur ob- 
„ \igatioas,” fiys the, © to kia Privice ate infinitely Etat. 1 
« was ts add, oft i fu ws fr ran foes retire; 
M2 „ ba, 


40 


— 
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66 re into his hands, I was neither uſed like a 
e gaptive, nor had any; diſhonourable conditions impoſed on 
« me for my freedom. He treated me as if L had been his or 
« brother's wife; and.inreturniL-afſured him, you would! be 
« capable of acknowledging ſuch extraordinary: goodneſs.” 


0 Jupiter Nied Abradatrs, lifting up his eyrs towards: 


heaven, grant chat on this octaſion, I may approve myſelf un 
&« huſband. worthy of Panthen, and a fried worthyof:ſo gone- 
67 rous a benefactor.“ Having ſaid this, he mommted his Cha- 
riot. ; Panthea, not being able to embrace him anyJonger, whs 
ready to kiſs the.chariot he rode in and en ſlie had purſued 
him her eyes; as fax as ſhe, poſſibly oduld, ſhe retired- 
Whilſt Cyrus was conſidering on which fide he ſhould dite ct 
his march, he heard:a, clap. of thunder, on the right, andꝭ cricd 
out, “ Sovereign, Jupiter we fellow thee t When the armies 
were within ſight of each other, the Aſſyrians, whoſe forces 
were douhle that of Cyrus, made a movement as if they meant 
to encloſe his army, whoſe inferiority in numbers tende red them 
conſident of ſucreſs: But Oyrus, not at all alarmed; having giv- 
en the word of rallying, the, troops, ] upiter, leader and pro- 
* tector, rode through all, the ranks; to give orders, _— 
courage the ſoldiers. z, aud, hes, on alli other oocafions.6o modeſt, 
was pow. full of a noble confidence, and ſpoke: ag if hr was aſ- 
. of Bam 1 Follow; me, my cemralles, “ ſays hi, 8 the 
victory ig certainly ou the gods are for us. When 
Fay dt oh nowalmgſt entirely ſurrounded. His army, his 
troops, upon the fixſt Ggnal given, faoed about on every ſide, 
attacked the enemy wich ſuch. bravaty, that, unable to beat ſo 
dreadful. a ſhgak, ons of the; wings eus entirely routed The 
ſecond, wing, after an obſtinate conſlict i was likewiſe: put to 
flight. Cyrus now ordering Abradatas 60 attack the frant of 
the Aſſyrian, army, that brave prince drove Me lightning upon 
them with all his chariots. Having broken their Frſt rank, he 
cams up with the Egyptian battalions, where, after performing 
be was killed with all his men. The E- 
SM bſo ; Syptians 


; FOX FOurre LirErdrorer— of 
gyptians long defended themſelves with wonderful bravery : 
but being ſurrounded on every fide, and deſerted by all their 
allies, they accepted of honourable terms of eapitulation. /' | 
The battle laſted till evening.  Orceſus retreutecdd with his 
troops to Sardis; and the other nations directed their courſe 
each to their own country; as faſt as tliey poſſibly could. 
Cyrus, in the arrangement of his forces, atid behaviout᷑ pre- 
vious to and during che battle; diſplayed all tlie qualitzes of a' 
conſummate general an admirable fagacity in diſcovering and 
diſconcerting the enemy's meaſures, —an infinite foreſight in 
providing againſt every contingency, A wonderful application” 
to gain the hearts of his ſoldiers, and inſpire them with urdor 
in the heat of action; hat a ſpirit and uctivity; hat preſerice 
of mind in giving orders, lat boutage and intrepidity, and at 
the ſame time wat humanity towards the enemy, Whoſe va- 
lour he teſpects, ami holt blood he is un urllitig to MSA E 
But what appeats ſtill more worthy of admiration; is the ho- 
mage and worſhip he on all oc ons paid to the Deity: What > 
a ſhame, then, and u reproach would it be ton Ohriftian'officet 
or general; if on a day | of battle he ſhould biufh to appear 4b 
religious and devout as a Pagan prince; and'if the Lord of hoſts, 
the God of 'armies, whom he acknowledges” a8 futh, Thould” 
make a leſs impreſſion on his mind than 4 reſpect for the falſe 
deities of paganĩſm did upon the mind of Cyrus? 10 SI 
But let us return to-:th&eantp'of the” Perfizns:” It if ef to 
imagine tlrat Paurzea muſt be in che utmoſt affli rb ant dif- 
treſs, when the neui was brought her bf AFFalitt? death" 
Having cauſed his body to de brought ker; atid holdin bir up- 
on her knees, quite out of her ſenſes, with her eyes ſtedfaftly © 
fixed-upon the melancholy object, ſhe thouglit of nathing but” 
feeding her grief and indulging her miſery wich the fight of that 
diſmal and bloody ſpectacle. Cyrus being told what à condi 
tion ſhe was in, ran immediately to her, ſympathized with ker 
affliction, and bewailed her unhappy fate with tears of cotpal- 9 
ſion, doing all that he poſſibly could to give her comfort, and 
asg e ordering 
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mort none od os mis 3 y — > nom e 01 
1s 1 {4 18 . 
ordering extraprdinary he ours to fo. be lh ſnewn to the braye d des 


cgaſed Abradates. But, 155 275 was Cyrus EA than Pan- 


thea, overpowered Far | es 155 r with a dagger, 
and fell dead upon her huſband. They 4 were bu- 
ried in one grave upon 5 af ſpot, and a monument was 


cre@ted forthem; whith was flandinginthe time of Xenophon 


PET fu Tyan Ot ny hot ny ith 

all his forces N 75 out, 0 117 Schal, a 15 ſter am obſti. 

| nate eng 1 nt, was del cated and drove bz 1 into Sardis which 

Cyrus { oon aft 1 er, beſieged and topk, and found i d in it t incredible 
42180 2 

mash D weror, by, the fn 151 influence 


de had over h Ws. army reſtr ifl EU Wa Tag Abe ſol 


diery,, and preſerved che, lies es and 1 of th i e 
onkring hem ol to ele wp 3 g 
Herodotus re t Croeſ 12 only ſon 


19 ? f b. 
e n tt ke os ſtroke. uy vpn. I - 
itar, mage uch ent effort 1 7 , out 0 
rr ne ie of bis Ta, at he boke th 
rings of. his ton gue, an 919 d cried o ty, Soldier, ta pare the life 


BE el acts tips 
1 the Conqueror be Nr "At Sg! the 
ore pie: way preps 1 and that Bua phy ker being laid 
the erp. : | COW ah 5 point of Exectt on feng the 
conyerſ; Fiat 155 29 e a 0 merly 115 e was weefu Convin- 

ecd of the truth of Mat SIRE dete ff denk 
bas ercol c 755 ud tires titties; , Salt! gate 1 Solon 

* 01 ihe chief officets'bf Ls cbütt ws preſent at 
0 pe tle, was" ewtioH os i Und why Gross pronounced 

that celebrated name with ſo „ much vehement ift this extremi- 
ty, . ory told the r Ay K teten g üpon b tnie wiicertain 
Rate, of of a ſublun nary thin gs, he was touched wich eommifera- 


7 n 1a en Vo 511 26 gion 


10 . Vol the baker chard bein, who ws eſteemed the-rich- 
ay che world} duplaycd t6/hims all; kjs treaſufes i; aftet which, he) aſked bim, 
"WW bom be thought the bafpieft man it the world? The philoſopher; far from flat- 
tering the vain monarch, only replied, That no one can be called happy be- 


_ « fore death; bee none can del what mſortunes way beſall him ee he die.” 
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tion at the prince's miofort ne, cauſed him to be taken from 
the pile, and treated him 1 Sano long 8 2 Nau Jived, "With 
'kohour and relpeck. Thus had Solon ? e Ser Ui Ute Eügte 


word, to fate hs life 1 og Jing Ad 15 une 1e 
Sin ſtructon do art abe nh 130 bod og noqu beob 1ST bas 
N ANSMUNON -£ 25 got v 203 noqu 9vstg ono ni bein 


NG o BABYLON, WU: DEATH \OArENRUSI 2451 


"Grit haying 7 > Nit nor, Syri Fore ald AKA ad- 
vanced towarc -Bik ibn. I Bs ebrate "city w F Rd aithdly 
b will. 6 Miles in ch erence, Þ te ere i> 3800 
feet hig * — ormig a Feat quake, 20 Ber f e leb 
15 fiel in keggth, co e e old bras. 
whe 1 ** ths Js un ding in che ſtreugt Rot that 

Tampa i hag = bse th —.— 


10 y ram party,—an in 


18 i 21115 0 
Re Carat: i mia ä 
| 1 55 ls Prince dre , 2 ad fabbür, turned alule 
9 110 ure 5 05 Tuphratey ki. - v rin {high the the bat of 


Babylp on, entered the 97. Th wht e 
that - kg l 1 + 25 Arg ce TN the feat of 


their goch Bel ;z>—put eee, ſed 17 5 fwor <,—and 40 hw 
gr oY} ith 4 (fy 1925 N 1155 F, = 
AP ON. ng V None 8 15 yon 911 
1 e. 5 77 5 Won the rol ka 

7 * — ſoretold, gyerwraed tHe n füt i | jo t 
Cyrus eſtabliſhed, a, wonderful 91 Napp . edit. 2955 
his extenſive dominions ndl by wiſe + Ja 1 ls o 
neſs, of toner PHF 55 JJ 1 55 
ee be hd a th aig, ofthe inprl 
was to offer. his thanks. to, the gods ; the RN 8 calling 508 
principal officers, he, applauded their courage and attac ent 


EIT, 11 3 > Q [TIS _ 


to. his perſon;r—advifed. ther 'to perfevere ir gncient 

tue, as the only means of meters e che y had ſo Zauagti⸗ 
acquired9——and-then, he n to bis whole ar- 
piy.”” After'this he made a üiſplay of al the grandeur of Eaſt. 
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ern magnificence, in a ſolemn proceſſion in honour of the gods, 

which concluded with games and horſe and chariot races. 
Cyrus having regulated his affairs at Babylon, thought proper 
to take a journey into Perſia. In his way thither he paid a vi- 
ſit to Cyaxares, to whom he carried magnificent preſents, and 
invited him to come and reign at Babylon. This prince is cal- 
ed in Scripture “Darius the Mede,” _ 

Cyaxares dying two years after, and Cambyſcs likewiſe end- 
ing his days in Perſia, Cyrus returned to Babylon, and took up- 
on him the ſole government of the empire: Here, properly 
ſpeaking, commences the empire of the Perſians. * _.. . ö 

In the firſt year of the reign of Cyrus, that prince, no doubt 
at the requeſt' of Daniel, whom be highly honoured. and e- 
ſteemed, publiſhed the famous decree, permitting the Jews to 
return to Jerufalem, and to carry with them the gold and ſilver 
veſſels Nabuchodonoſor had taken out of the temple of the Lord. 

In the firſt year of Cyrus, king of the Perſians, that the 
cc word of the Lord might be accompliſhed, that he had pro- 


1 miſed by the mouth of Jeremy, the Lord raiſed up the ſpi- 


<« rit of Cyrus king of the Perſians ; and he made proclama- 
tion through all his kingdom, id alſo by writing, ſaxing, 
« Thus faith Cyrus, king of the Perfians, the Lord. of Iſrael, 
the Moſt High Lord, hath made me king of the whole world, 
« and commanded me to build him a houſe at Jeruſalem in 
"ny If therefore there be any of you. that are of his 

« people, let the Lord, even his Lord be with him, and jet 
„ him go up to Jeruſalem that is in Judea, and build the 
« wk EEE; for he is the Lord that dwel- 
« leth in Jeruſalem. Whoſoever then dwell in the places a- 
« bout, let Rim help him, thoſe, 1 ſays that, are his neigh- 

« bours, with gold and with flver ; with giſts, with horſes, 
« and with cattle, and other things, 8 
— EI AF n 
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the conquered nations, peaceably enjoying the fruits of his. la- 
bours and victories, Eyrus Ned t to the age of/70, : and to the laſt - 
poſſeſſed a vigorous ſtate of health, which Aras th the fruit of his 
ſober and tetmperate life. When he perceived the time of his 
death to draw nigh, he ordered his children and chief-officers,.. 
to be uſſeribled bout hin Having thanked the gods. for, all 
their favours to him, through the courſe of his life, he implot- 
ed their protection for his children, his friends, and his country. 
He conjured his children to adore the gods, to love one ano. 
ther, And to cultivate virtue, which could alone communicate 
to them real happinefs. 4 For r my body, my ſons,” continued 
he, & wen Mfe Has forfook i it, incloſe it neither in gold nor fil- 
« yer; nor any other matter whatſoever : ; RESTORE IT IMME= 
« prey +6 THE Arn. "Can it be more; happy than in 
« beitty blended, and in A manner incorporated with the bene 
« faQtreſs, and common mother of human kind. Adieu, 
4 my dear Wildren,” were his laſt words, ; © may your lives 
1 de happy; carry my Taft remembrance to,your mother. And 
« for you, my faithful Friends, *: as well abſent as preſent, re- 
« ceive this laſt firewell,” and may you live in peace,” Har- 
ing aid this he fee e Face, and died equally n 
by alk lis peopley,” 
Our dle Jultly Ve'Eonlidered = 2s. the viſt note 2 y 
the moſt #ecompHttied prince to be found in profane hiſtory. 
He Var pofeſted of alf the qualities requiſite to form a great 
math Wiſom̃, in6detation, e courage, magnanimity, noble ſenti- 
ments a wonderfuf abllity i in managing mens tempers and gain- 
ing theſe MEQtiGiis a peifec Knowledge of all the parts of the 
military Wits a walt Erlebt of £ * for e an equal 
In peace or in wat Cyrus EI — greats. and 8 
ſo wick eaſe. "Never was prince 1 more beneficent, more affable, 
or more eaſy of acc. Cicero obſerves, | te that during the whole 
« conrf©6f Cyrus government, he was never heard to ſpeak one 
& angry word.” wm an n encomium for a prince]! + Rollin. 
Vor. I. ” 'N On . 
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* On the Neceſſity of a Claſſical Education. 

Tae faireſt diamonds are rough till they are poliſhed, and 
the pureſt gold mult be_run and waſhed, and ſiſted in the ore. 
We are untaught by nature; and the fineſt qualities will grow 
wild and degenerate, if the mind is not formed by diſcipline, 
and cultivated with an early care. In ſome perſons, ho have 
run up to men without à liberal education, we may obſerve 
many great qualities darkened and eclipſed; their minds are 
eruſted over like diamonds in the rock; they flaſh out ſome- 
times into an irregular greatneſs of thought, and betray in their 
actions an unguided force, and unmanaged virtue; ſomething 
very great and very noble may be diſcerned,” but it looks cum- 
berſome and awkward, and is alone of all things the work 
for being natural. Nature is undoubtedly the beſt miſtreſs, 
and apteſt ſcholar; but nature herſelf muſt be civilized, or ſhe 
will look ſavage, as ſhe appears in the Indian princes, who 
are veſted with a native majeſty, a ſurpriſing greatneſs and ge- 
neroſity of ſoul; and diſcover what we always regret, fine parts, 
and excellent natural endowments,” without improvement. In 
thoſe countries,” which we call barbarons, where art and po- 
lteneſs are not underſtood; nature hath the greater advantage 
in this, that —— of manner dle Knee che a 
and ht; but in theſe politer parts of che world, where 
virtue excels by rules and diſcipline, vice alſo is more inſtruct- 
ed, and with us good. qualities will, not ſpring up alone: ma- 
ny hurtful weeds will riſe with them, and choak them in their 
growth, unleſs removed by ſome MKilful hand; nor will the 
mind be brought to a juſt perfection, without cheriſhing every 
| hopeful ſeed, and repreſling eyery ſuperfluous humour: the 
mind is like the body in this regard, which cannot fall into a 
decent 
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decent and eaſy carriage, unleſs it be faſhioned in time: an un- f 
taught behaviour is like the people that uſe ĩt, truly ruſtic, forced 4 
and uncouth, and art muſt be applied to make it natural. f 
Ty f £0 7 hh oy Fru. ai 4 } 


On the Entrance to Es. by 0 ho 
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1 ll: not Fans won wien bens 9 application 7 
ſome pa rts of it are eaſiet, ſome more difficult of aeceſs: we 
muſt proceed at once by ſap and battery 3 and when the breach 
is praQticable, you haye nothing to do, but to preſs boldly on, 
and enter ; it is troubleſome and deep digging for pure waters, 
but when once you came to the ſpring, they riſe and meet 
you: the entrance into knowledge is oftentimes very narrow, 
dark and tireſome, but the rooms are ſpacious, and gloriouſly 
furniſhed : the country is admirable, and every ptoſpect enter- 
taining. Nou need not wonder, that fine countries have ſtrait 
avenues, when the tegions-of happineſs; like thoſe of know- 
ledge, are impervious, and ſhut to lazy travellers. and the way 
to heaven itſelf ĩs narro ww 
Common things are eaſily attained, and no body 8 what 
lies in every. body's way: what. is excellent is placed out of or- 
dinary reach, and you; will; eaſily be perſuaded. to put forth 
jour * aka e n and reach en you 
Adee Saba nato e n¹νm do ylotdgern) 350 Did. 
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Mis are e which will invite and 4 tk ſtead- 
ieſt application from thoſe who would excel, and be diſtin- 
guiſied in them. Human learning in general; natural Philo- 
ſophy, mathematics, and the whole circle of ſeience. But 
there is no neceſſity of leading you through theſe ſeveral fields 
« nowiedge: it will be moſt commendable for you to gather 
N 2 ſome 
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good. ſenſe,.;and ſound xeaſon, of great probity, and ſolid vir- 
tue. This is. the true wie of knowledge, to make it ſubſervient 
tz the great duties of our moſt holy religion, that as you are 
daily grounded in the true and ſaying knowledge of a Chriſtian, 
you may uſe the helps of human learning, and direct them to 
their proper end. Tou will meet with great and wonderful 
examples of an irregular and miſtaken virtue in the Greeks 
and Romans, with many inſtances of "greatneſs of mind, of 
uuſhaken fidelity, contempt of human grandenr, à moſt paſſion- 
ate love of their country, prodigality of life, diſdain of ſervi- 
tude, inviolable truth, and the moſt public diſintereſted: ſouls, 
that eyer threw / off alh regards in compariſon with their coun- 
try's good: you will diſcern the flaws and- blemiſlies of their 
faireſt actions, fee. the, wrong apprebenſions they had of virtue, 
and be able to point them Fight, and keep them within their 
proper bounds. Under this correction yon may extract a ge- 
nerous and noble ſpirit from the writing: and hiſtories vf the 
ancients. And I would in a particular manner retommend 
the claſſic authers to your favour, and they will recommend 
themſelves to your approbation. Han 0 RIOT Tax 

If you would reſblye to maſter che Greek as well hs the La- 
tin tongue, you! will find; that the one is the fource and origi- 
nal of all that is tnõſt excellent in the other: I do not mean fo 
much fo expreſſion; as thought, though ſome of the moſt beau- 
tiful ſtrokes of the Latin tongue are drawn from the lines of 
the Grecian orators and poeta ; but for thought and fancy, for 


the very foundation and embelliſhment of their works, you will 


ſee, the Latins have ranſacked the Grecian ſtore, and, as Ho- 
race adviſes all ho would ſucceed in W nN * their 
authors night and: morning in their hands.! | 


And they have been ſuch happy imitators, that * copies 


have proved more æxact than the originals; and Rome has 
triumphed over Athens, as well in wit as arms; for though 
| A EC the 9 yet it is eaſier to 
iv + | ſtrike 


ſome of the faireſt fruit. ſtom chem all, and to lay up u ſlote of 
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rike out à new eourſe of thought, than to equal old originals z 
and therefore it is more honour to ſurpaſs; than to invent anew. 
Verrio is a great man from his own defigns 3 but if he had at- 
tempted upon the Cartons, and outdone Raphael Urbin in life 
and colours, he had been acknowledged greater wy un ce- 
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Fee. great ee e Meningie Claſſes: 1 he 
from a few of the beſt of them may be drawn a good ſyſtem 
and beautiful collection of ſound morals. There the precepts 
of a virtuous and happy life are ſet off in che light and grace- 
fulneſs of clear and moving expteſſion; and eloquenee is me- 
ritoriouſly employed in vindicating and adorning religion. 
This makes dee p impreſſions on the minds of young gentle- 
men and charms them with the love of goodneſs ſo engage- 
ingly dreſſed, and ſo beautifully commended - The Offices, 
Cato Major, Tuſculan Queſtions, & of Tully, want not 
much of Epictetus and Antonine in morality, and are tnuch 
ſuperior in language. Pinder writes in an exalted ſtrain of pi- 
ety. as well as poetry; he carefully wipes off the aſperſions that 
old fables had thrown upon the; deities 3 and never ſpeaks of 
things or perſans ſacred, but with the tendereſt caution and 
revexence · He praiſes virtue and religion with à generous 
warmth; and ſpeaks of its eternal rewards with a pious aſſu- 
rance. A notable critic has obſerved; to the perpetual ſeandal 
of this poet, that lis chief, if not only excelleney, lies in his 
moral ſentences. Indeed Pinder is a great maſter of this ex- 
cellency, for which all men of ſenſe will admire kim; and at 
the ſame time be aſtoniſhed at that man's honeſty who flights 
ſuch an excellency; and that man's underſtanding; who can- 
not diſcover many more excellencies in him. I remember, in 
it 2 | one 
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one of his Olympic Odes, in à noble abt in ENS 
genius, and 2 juſt contempt of his vile and malicious adverſa- 
res, he compares. himfelf to an eagle, and them to crows : and 
indeed he ſoars fa above the reach and but of the view of noify 
farteting cavilſers. The famous Greek profeſſor, Duport, has 
mide an entertaining and uſeful collection of Homer's divine 
auck moral fayings, and has with great dexterity compared = 
with parallel paſſages out of the inſpired Writers; By which 
appears, that there is no book in the World fo'like the tile 7 
the Holy Bibte, as Homer. The noble Hiſtorians abound with 
moral refleions'\upoit tlie conduct of human Hfe ; and power- 
fally-inftra& both by precepts and eamptes. They paint vice 
and viamy in hotrid"colours ; and employ all their reaſbn and 
eloquence to pay due henowrs to virtue, did render undifſem- 
bied'goodnefs/4tniable in the eye ef mankind.” They expreſs 
2 true reverence for the eſtabſiſhed teligion, and a hearty con- 
cern for the proſperous tate of their Batbe eduntt r. 
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Tus . e ache anch the cülttwation of Fterature, 
| Bad Gontiderable effect in Ranging the por f the Euro- 
pear! nations , And lüctddbelg that & Gvility and refinement by 
which”"they are wow! Titing ated” At i time when their 
empire was overtütted, aer a TOE thou buch they had loſt 
n SGH WIN C Ld floefe I p.806 0d of their 
anceftdrs the ſtandards of Exce TURES. 1555 for imitation 
to fubcctding a1 es, N p. terre tel love of letters, and 
cultiy Fated the ate With” beer dove.” But” rüde Bärbarians 
were ſo far from being Kick With any adtnüratlon of theſe un- 
knowh'accompliſhnittits, tliat they de fpiſed them. They were 
not arrived at that ſtate of ſociety, in wick thoſe faculties of 
Irs 3 5 the 
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che human mind, chat have beauty and elegance for their ob= 
jects, begin to unfold themſelves. They were ſtrangers to all 
thoſe wants and deſires which are the parents of ingenious in- 
vention 3 and as they did not comprehend either the mexit or 
utility of the Roman arta, they deſtroyed the monuments = 
them, with induſtry not inferior to that with which their poſ- 
terity have ſince ſtudied to preſerve, or to recover them. The 
convulſions occaſioned by their kttlement.in the empire; the 
frequent as well as violent reyolutions in every kingdom, which 
they eſtabliſhed; togecher with the interior defects in the ſorm 
of government which. they introduced, baniſhed ſecurity and 
leiſung ; pręrented the Dh of taſte, onthe; calture of ſciene 
and kept Europe, during ſeveral centuries, in a ſtate of igno- 
ranges; But as ſagn. as liberty, and independence began to be 
felt by every part of the community, and communicated ſore 
taſte of the advantages; ariſing from. commerce, ſrom public 
order, and from perſonal .ſcaurity,, the human mind became 
conſcious of powers which it did not formerly perceive, and 
fond of occupations or purſuits of which it was formerly inca- 
pable. Towards the beginning of the twelfth century, we diſ- 
cern the firſt ſymptoms of its awakening from that lethargy in 
which it had long been ſank, and obſerve it turning with curi- 
olity and attention towards new objects. 


The firſt literary efforts, however, of hb nations, 
in the middle ages, were extremely ill-dirgCted, Among na- 
tions, as well as individuals, the powers, of imagination, attain 
ſome degree of vigour before the intellectual faculties are much 
exerciſed i in ſpeculatiye or abſtract Aiſquiſition,, Men are poets 
before they are Philoſophers. They, feel with «ſenſibility, and 


| deſcribe with force, when they have made but little progreſs 
in inveſtigation or reaſoning. The age of Homer and of He- 


ſiod long preceded that of Thales, or of Socrates. But unhaps ' 
pily for literature, our anceſtors, deviating; from chis couiſe 
which nature pointed out, plunged at once into the depths of 

abſtruſe and metaphyſical n They had been conrented 
to 


queſts: . - 4 did not recewe--itpure”''The preſumption 
aß men had added ithe-daapleemd: inſtructive dectrines of 


wickets not-the object . <-R 
duction of the.ſparit of enquiry after--it-began to reſume ſome 
degree of activity and vigour in Europe 
It Was not this circumſtance alone that gave fuch a wrong 
turn to the minds of men, when they began again to- exerciſe 
talents which they had io long neglected. Moſt of the perſons 


who attempted. to-xevive literature inthe twelſth'and'thirteenth 


_ centuries, had received inſtruction, or derived their principles 


of ſcience from the Greeks in. the eaſtern empire, or from the 
— Spain and Aber. Both theſe people, acute and 


Nr 3 JAnftead-of. cultivating: thote | 
Ats which embelliſh human life, and render it comfortable; 
* — a—monrmnines aſtray * 
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pls, and waſted the whole force of their genins in ſpeculation 

as unavailing as they were difficult. | 

But fruitleſs and il-directed as theſe ſpeculations were, their 
novelty rouſed, and their boldneſs intereſted the human mind. 
The ardour with which men purfued theſe uninviting ftudics 
model of thoſe inſtituted by Charlemagne, were opened in e- 
nities, or corporations, governed by their own laws, and in- 
veſted with ſeparate and extenſive juriſdiction over their own 
members. A regular courſe of ſtudies was planned. Privile- 
ges of great value were conferred on maſters and ſcholars. A- 
cademical titles and honours of various kinds were invented, 
as a recompence for both. Nor was it in the ſchools alone that 
ſuperiority in ſcience fed to reputation and authority; it be- 
came the object of reſpect in life, and advanced ſuch as ac- 
quired it to'a rank of no inconſiderable eminence. Allured 
by all theſe advantages, an incredible number of ſtudents re- 
ſorted to theſe new ſeats" of learning, and crowded with eager- 
— e I 0a n 1 
* 4 

But how conſiderable ſaver thele firſt Dr 


there, was one circumſtance ich prevented the effects of them 
ſrom being as: extenßve as they | ought to ave been. All che 
barbarous. They were deſtitute of vlegebce, of force, and 
eyen of perſpicuity. Nv attempt had been Hitherto made to 
improve or to poliſh hem. The Latin tongue was corfſecrat- 
ed by the church to religion. Cuſtom, with authority ſcarce 
leſs facred, chad appreptiated it te, Ntersture, fill the ſcienets 
cultivated in the twelſth und thirteenth centuries were taught 
in Latin. All dhe books wich reſpect +6 them, were written 


Vor. I. O ly 


* From the ſubverſion of the Rom. . 
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in that language. To have treated of any important ſubject 
in a modern language, would have been deemed a degradation 
of it. This confined,ſcience within a yery narrow circle. The 
learned alone were admitted into the temple of knowledge; 
the gate was ſhut againſt all others, who were allowed to re- 
main involved in their former darkneſs and ignorancteQ. 
But though ſcience was thus prevented, during ſeveral ages, 
from diffuſing itſelf through ſociety, and. its influence was cir- 
cumſcribed, the progreſs of it may be mentioned, nevertheleſs, 
among the great cauſes which contributed to introduce achange 
of manners into Europe: That ardent, though ill-judged ſpi- 
rit of inquiry, which I have deſcribed, occaſioned à ſermenta- 
tion of mind, which put ingenuity and invention in motion, 
and gave them vigour. It led men to a new employment of 
their faculties, which they found to be agreeable, as well as 
| intereſting. lt accuſtomed them to exerciſes and occupations 
which' tended to ſoften their manners, and to give them ſome 
reliſh for thoſe gentle virtues which are peculiar to nations a- 
5 mong whom n e cultivated with ſuvcels. 
| [2 OS: 
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Ihe che of the Mai of Buſſe FR . 8 1 and 
| adorned by that Ml the Scholar and Fu. 


Pu oserhr, taking its name from the love. of wiſdom, and 
having for its end the inveſtigation of truth, has an equal re- 
gard both to prattice and ſpeculation, in as much as truth of 
every kind is ſimilar and congenial. Hence we find that ſome 
of the moſt illuſtrious actors upon the great theatre of the 
votld have been engaged at times in philoſophical ſpeculation. 
Pericles, who governed Athens, was the diſciple of Anaxago- 
. ras 3 Epaminondas ſpent his youth in the Pythagorean ſchool ; 
Alexander the Great had Ariſtotte for his preceptor ; and Sci- 
pio made Polybius his Wu and friend. "Why need 1 


mention 
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nne W or Cato; or Brutus? The ad the epiſ- 
tles, and the philofophical works of the firſt, ſhew'him fuffi- 
cieatly converſant both in action and contemplation: - So eager 

was Cato for knowledge, even when ſurrounded with buſineſs, 
| that he uſed to read philofophy in the ſenate · houſe, white the 
ſenate was aſſemblingʒ and as for the patriot Brutus, though 
his life was a continual ſcene of the moſt important actions, 
he found time pee to ee e e 
an Virtue. bor a of 15 ww 299465 18979 I: r. 
When theſe were * 2 7 de worſt Sf 1 times Mass 
ed, Thraſea Pætus, and Helvidius Priſcus, were at the ſame 
period both ſenators and philoſophers ; and appear to have ſup- 
| ported the ſevereſt trials of-:tyrannic oppreſhon;: by the manly 
ſyſtem of the Stoic moral. The beſt emperor hom the Ro- 
mans, or perhaps any nation, ever knew Marcus. Antoninus, 
was involved during his whole life in buſineſs: of the laſt conſe- 
quence; ſometimes conſpiracies forming which he was-oblig- 
ed to diſſipate ; formidable wars ariſing at other times, when 
he was obliged to take the field. Yet duting none of theſe 
periods did he forſake philoſophy, but ſtill perſiſted in medi- 
tation, and in committing his thoughts to writing, during mo- 
ments, gained by ſtealtk ftom the ee ener cam- 
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If 1 we 8 to later * and ſearch our own country, 
we ſhall find Sir Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, Lord Herbert of ( 'Cherbury, Milton, Algernon! Sid... 
ney, Sir William Temple, and many others, to haye been all 
of them eminent in public life, and yet at the ſame. time con- 
ſpicuous for their ſpeculations. and literature. If we look a- 
broad, examples of like characters will occur in other coun- 
tries. Grotius, the poet, the critic, the philoſoher, and the 
divine, was employed by the court of Sweden as ambaſſador to 
France; and De Witt, that acute but unfortunate ſtateſman, 
that pattern of parſimony and political accompliſhments, was 
an able mathematician, wrote upon the Elements of Curves, 

"WY 2 and 
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and applied his algebra with nat to the crade nd com- 
merce of his county. 

And ſo much in defence of Philoſophy, rain thoſe who 
may poflibly undervalue her, becauſe they have ſucceeded 
without ker; thoſe I mean (and it mult be confeſt they are 
many) who, having ſpent their whole lives in what Milton 
calls the © * buſy hum of men,” have acquired to. themſelves 
habits of. amazing efficacy, unalliſtea by che helps of ſcience 
and erudition. a "To ſuch the retired Atudent, may . appear an 
awkward be ing, becauſe. they want A, juſt  Randard to mea- 
ſure his merit. But let them recur t. to the bright. examples | bes 
fore alledged ; 3 let them remember chat the ſe were eminent in 
| their c own way; were men of ation and bulinels ; men of the 
world; and het did they not diſdein to cultivate philoſophy, 
nay, Were, many of them perhaps indebted, to her for the ſplen⸗ 
dor of, their adtive character. tre wee of Halden ute 

.This,,xeafoning, has 2 farther; end. It juſtifies me in the 
adgreſs of theſe. philoſophical Arrangements, as your Lordfhipy | 
has been diſtinguiſhed in either character I mean in, your pu- 
blic,,one,,.25 well as in your private, Thoſe who. know, the 
hiſtory, of our foreign tranſactions, know the reputation that 
You. acguiręd. in, Germany, by negociations of the laſt import- 
ance.: and thoſe who. are honoured. with your nearer friends 
hip, knoythat, you can ſpeculate rn 
ploy Ju pen both with elegance and inſtruclion. Winne 11: 

I war nt perhaps; be, unintertzining ta your Lordihip ta 
ſee in Nhat manner the % receptor of Alexander che Great 
arranged. his pupils ideas, Id. cher, they: might nat. cauſe.con- 
ſuſion, ſor want of accurate diſpplition.” It. may be thought 
allo a fact worthy un Notice, chat he became agquainted with 
this method, from .the; venerable. Pythagoras, who,. unleſs he 
drew it from. remotex ſources./ to. us unknown, was, perhaps, 
himſelf iis inventor and original teacher. | Harris. 
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cis of EPAMINONDAS, the Theban, Gran, LR 
W £98 ATOIONTI jo onstah ni ff of bak. 
| 118 was born and educated in chat boneſt poverty 
which thoſe leſs corrupted. ages ene thy glorious, mark. of 
integrity and, virtue. The jaſtruGzons of of Pythagoxean, phi nir 
loſopher, 1 to whom he Was i intruſted in his jel years, for 
ed him to all the tem Tz e ie, leverity peculiar to that fee 75 
and were received wi with a dogibty e which | beſpoke n | 
ingenious mind. Muß ube, — 5 "thoſe arts which were 
accounted honourable gener 0 wh he eats from 1 
the greateſt maſters, and. wonderfully y excelleg/ in the n. In t 8 
athletic exerciſes he be be came cont; 5 ut Toon ned 4 to, 5 
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b apply particularly to thole which 1 mi ight prep are Hi m for thts 
 bours/and occations 6f a mil Mp, "id odilty and gravi-” 
ty tethlered ini Feady ts heat and fette , AN; 11 
genius enabled him to learn and improve! "A Who Huth, LY 
love of virtue, tendernets; and "Ruthanity; and UH exalted pa- 
tritifm; he hüd learned I Gp ye To theſe glorious 
qualities he added penetrdtip and fügacity. a happineſs i im- 
proving every incident, a conſummäté eim in War, an uncon- 
querible patience of toit and Hfttefs & böldneſb in enterpriſe, 
vigoWs; and maghatrirttity. Thus Hide become great an ter- 
nidle and war: nor Was he lefs fring un lhett by the gentler vie 
| tues of pedes anf retirement. He Had M Neuf capable? of the 
moſt exalted and difigitereftet Metahip;" The warmtkr of Hig - 
berietslence ſupplled the Yeficiencies" of his fortune; his cre« 
dit and good offices frequentiy were einplbyed to gain hat re- 
lief for the nac ſſities of hertz, Rich nb own circtimftanices * 
could not grant them: weicht the'nairow ſphere of theſe were 
his defires regularly canfined; no "temprations could corrupt 
him; 110 prolpecte df kidvintage cold ſhake his integrity; to 
the public be appeared tilterabfy aud foldy' devoted; nor 
could neglect or injuries àbate his 22at" for Thebes.” All theſe 
iluſtrigqus-qualities he adorned with that eloquence which was 


then 1 M ſuch repute, and appeared in council. equally eminent, 
cgqually 
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equally uſeful to | his country, a as in action. By him Thebes 
firſt roſe to axon power, 197 with him ſhe loſt her great- 
neſs. | 7 | Fun. | 
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TOY matic . this prince, n in public —1 private life, 
may with advantage be ſet in oppoſition , to chat of any mo- 
narch or citizen which the annals of an age or any nation can 
preſent tous. He ſeems, indeed, to be. the complete model 
of that perfect character, which, fel "the denomination of 
2 lige or wiſe man, the philoſophers have cen fond of deline- 
ating, rather as a fiction of their La e chan in hopes 
of ever ſeeing i it reduced to praQtice : ſo Happily were all his 
rirtues tempered together, ſo juſtly were they blended, and ſo 
erfully d3d each prevent the other from exceeding its pro- 
bounds. He knew how to conclliate the moſt enterprizing 
ſpirir with the cobleſt moderation; the” moſt obſtinite perſe- 
verance with the eakieſt ftexibility ; the moſt ſevere juſtice with 
the greateſt lenity; the- greateſt vigour in command wich the 
greateſt 4Mbiliry'sf deport t; the higheſt capacity and in- 
elitration for the ſclentes with the mot ſhining talents for ac- 
on. TI eteil und 8e. ifttary bittuet are Aol equally the ob- 
jects of our admiration, „teepting iy, that letter, being 
more rare amông rklbele m Wells Wile Witt; Nein chiefly 
to challenge our äpplaufe. Nati allb, A r eb chat ſo 
biight's produktion 6f her kin mould be fet in the faltet tight, 
nad beflowed en him All bodity ccompliffinienis, vigour of 
limbs, dighity '6f* Ahape and ait, and 4 pleaſant, engaging, and 
open eduntenance. Fortune alone, by rowing him i nto' that 
barbarous gt, deprive him of Hiftoriatis' worthy to tranſmit 
his fame to poſterity; and we'wiſh"to {re' him delincated in 
more lively colours,” and with" more particular ſtrokes, that we 
pane leaſt * of tliofe ſmall * and blemiſhes, 
ane 8 from 
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Character CHARLES L King of England... 


Soen was the unworthy : and unexampled fate of Charles I. king 
of England, who fell a ſacrifice to the moſt atrocious inſolence 
of treaſon, f in the 49th Jear c of his age, and | in the 24th of His 
reign. He was a prince of a middling ſtature, robuſt, and well | 
proportioned. His hair was of a dark colour, his f forchead 
high, his complexion pale, his viſage long, and his | aſpe&t me- 
lancholy. He excelled 3 in riding, and other manly exerciſes 3 
he inherited a A good underſtanding from nature, and had culti- 
vated | it with great aſſidu His perception was. clear and a- 
cute, his judgment fold ak deciſive; he poffeſſed a a refined 
taſte for the liberal arts, and was a munificent patron to 
thoſe who excelled ; in painting, ſculpture, muſic, and. archi- 
tecture. In his private, morals he Was altogether unble | 


and | exemplary. He was merciful, modeſt, chaſte, | temperatey 


| religious, perſonally, brave; and e may join the noble hiſto: 


Tm in ſaying, * « He was. the worthieſ gentleman, the beſt mal- 

© ter, the deft friend, the beſt buf and, the beſt father, and 
« the beſt chriſtian 1915 age in which, (he, ; lived,” He had 
the misfortune to be bred up in high notions c of the preagatives 
which he thought bis honour and duty ohliged lim to d 
He. lived at 3 time when, the ſpirit of the. people be Came. too 
mighty for thoſe reftraints which the regal power derived from 


the conſtitution ;, - and when, the tide . of, fanaticiſm ar 07 


verhear the religion of k his country, to which he was conſcien- 


rioully devoted. „He ſuffered himſelf to be guided by counſeb- 
lors, whio \ were not only ir inferior tol himſelf ; in knowlege 2 


judgment, but generally proud, partial, and. inflexible ; and, 


from an exceſs of conjugal aſſection that bordered Ae. 


neſs, he paid too much gefgrepce, to the adyice and deſires of 
bi pions, * was ſuperſtitiouſly attached to the. errors, of 


"T1 Popery, 


t: ru tpinstaen Arrostront 


popery, and importuned hm incefunty in favour of * * 
man Catholics. 


att ett ed ee er. 
imputed to him during thefirſt fifteen years of his rein From 
the beginning of the civil warg-to-his'fatal-cataſtrophe, his con- 
duct ſeems to have been unexceptionable. His infirmities and 
imperfections have been candidly owned in the; courſe of this 
narration. He was not very liberal to his dependents ; his 
converſation was not eaſy, nor his addreſs pleaſing; yet the 
probity of his heart, and the innocence of his manners, won 
the affeQion of all who attended his perſon, not even except- 
ing thoſe who had the charge of his conſinement. In a word, 
he certainly deferved the epithet of à virtuous prince, though 
he wanted ſome of thoſe ſhining qualities which conftitute the 
character of a great monarch. Beheaded January 30, 1649-9. 

l | | e 70. 2949 vers ar 200%. is 
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"On the Great Hyllorical Ages. | 


. rale lebe r nations 
have experienced revolutions ;. and all hiſtorics are nearly a- 
like, tö thoſe who ſeek only to furniſh their memories with 
ſafts; but whoſoever thinks, or, what is till more rare, whoſo- 
| ever has taſte, will find but four” ages in the hiſtory” of the 
world. Theſe four happpy ages are thoſe in wlüch che arts 
were catried to perfection z and which, by ſerving as the era 
of the greatneſs of the human mind, are examples for poſterity. 

The firſt of theſe ages to which true glory is annexed, is 
that of Philip and Alexander, or that of a Pericles, a Demoſt- 
henes, an Ariltotle, a Plato, an Apelles, a Phidius, and 3 
Praxiteles; and this honour has been conſined within the li- 
its of ancient Greece the reſt of the known world was then 
in a ſtate of barbauriſm, © © 

The fcond ogra of Oar and Angus, angel. 
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ed lbewile by the names of. Lucretius, Clapp Thus, , 
— Horace, Ovid, Varro, and Vitruviuus 


he third is that which followed eme Gendlentine- 
ah? by Mahomet II. Then a family of private citiaens was 
ſeen to. do that which the kings of Europe ought to have un- 
dertaken The Medicis invited to Florance the learned, who 
had been driven out of Greece by the Turks. This was the 
age of Italy's glory. The polite arts had already recovered: 
new life in that country; the Italians honoured them with the 
title af Virtu, as the ſirſt Greeks had diſtinguiſhed them by 
the name of Wiſdom. Luer y thing tended towards petſection; 
a Michael Angelo, a Raphael, a Litian, a Laſſo, and an Ari- 
oſta, flouxiſhed. The art of engraving; was invented ; elegant 
architecture appeared again, as admirable as in the moſt tri- 
umphant ages of Rome and the Gothie barbariſm, which had 
disſigured Europe in every kind of production, was driven 
ſrom Italy, to make way for good taſte. | 

The arts, always tranſplanted from Greece to Italy, found 
themſelves in a favgurable ſoil, where they inſtantly produced 
fruit. France, England, Germany, and Spain, aimed in their 
turns to gather theſe, fruits 4 hut either they could not live in 
choſe elimates, or alſe they degenerated very. fat. 
Francis J. encougaged leatned men, but ſuch as were mere- 
y learned men: he had architects 3 but he had no Michael An- 
gelq nor. Palladia : he,gndeayoured in vain to eſtabliſn ſchools 
for painting 3 the Italian, maſters wham he invĩtad to France, 
9922 —— 
made the, whale of. our ꝓgettg. Rabelais was the. only proſe 
vriter in vogue in the time . Henry l. 
In a word, the Itakans alone were im poſſeſſion of every 
thing that way beautiful, excepting muſic, Which was then but 
Wee. 
3 * ee, 272 walls 7 n e un 
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eſt to perfection of all the four: enriched by the diſcoveriey 
of the three former ones, it has done greater things in certain 
kinds than thoſe three together. All the arts, indeed, were 
not carried farther than under the Medicis, ' Auguſtus, and 
Alexander; but human reaſon in general was more improved. 
In this age we firſt became acquainted with ſound philoſophy. 
It may truly be ſaid, that from the laſt years of Cardinal Rich- 
elieu's adminiſtration till thoſe which followed the death of 
Lewis XIV. chere has happened ſuch à general revolution in 
our arts, bur genius, our manners, and even i in our government, 
as will ſerve as an immortal mark to the true glory af our coun- 
try. This happy influence has not been confined to France; 
it has communicated itfelf to England, Where it has ſtirred up 
an emulation which chat ingenious and deeply-learned nation 
ſtood in need of at that time; it has introduced tuſte into Ger- 
many, and the | ſciences into Ruſſia; it has even re. animated 
Italy, which was languiſfüng ; and Europe is indebted for its 
. and ſpirit of ſociety,” to the court of Lewis XIV; 
Before chis time, the Itallans called all the people on this 
| fide: the Alps by the name af Barbarians. It muſt be owned 
chat the French, In ſome degree, tleſerved this neproachfal epi- 
thet. Our ſorefathers joined the romantic gallantry of the 
Moors with the Gothic rudeneſs. They had hardly any of the 
agreeable arts amongſt them; which is a proof that the uſeful 
arts were likewiſe neglected ; for, when once the things of uſe 
are carried to perfection, the tranſition is quickly made to the 
elegant and the agrecable; and it ĩs not at all aſtaniſhing, that 
painting, ſculpture, poetry poetry, eloquence, and philoſophy, ſhould 
be in a manner unknown to a nation, who, though poſſeſſed 
of harbours on the Weſtern ocean-and the Mediterranean ſea, 
were without ſhips ; and who, though. fond of luxury to an 
exceſs, were hardly CEE with the moſt common manu- 
h faQtures, 
The Jews, che Genoefe, the Sheila, the Portugueſe, the 
— the Dutch, and the Engliſh, carried on, in their 
Frag 
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turns, the trade of France, which was ignorant even of the 
firſt principles of commerce. Lewis XIII., at his-acceſſion to 
the crown, had not a ſingle ſhip ; the city of Paris contained 
not quite four hundred thouſand men, and had not above four 
fine public edifices; the other cities of the kingdom reſembled 
thoſe pitiful villages which we ſce on the other fide of the Loire. 
The nobility, who were all ſtationed in the country, in dungeons 
ſurrounded with deep-ditches, oppreſſed the peaſant who culti- 
vated the land. The high roads were almoſt impaſſable; the 
towns were deſtitute of police; and the government had hard- 
ly any credit among foreign nations, | 
Me muſt acknowledge, that, ever ſince the decline of the 
Carlovingian family, France had languiſhed more or leſs in 
this infirm, ſtate, merely for want: of the benefit of a good 

adminiſtration, 
For a ſtate to be oowerthl, the pidpls muſt either enjoy a 
liberty founded on the laws, or the royal authority muſt be ſix- 
ed beyond all oppoſition. In France, the people were flaves 
till the reign of Philip Auguſtus; the noblemen were tyrants 
till Lewis XI.; and the kings, always employed in maintain- 
ing their authority againſt their yaſſals, had neither leiſure to 
think about the happineſs of their CIR nor the power of 
making them happy. I 

Lewis XI. did a great deal for the regal power, We nothing 
fot the happineſs or glory of the nation. Francis I. gave birth 
to trade, navigation, and all the arts; but he was too unfortu- 
nate to make them take root in the nation during his time, ſo 
that they all periſhed with him. Henry the Great was on 
the point of raiſing France from the calamities and barbariſnis 
in which ſhe had been plunged by thirty years of diſcord, when 
he was aſſaſſinated in his capital, in the midſt. of a' people 
whom he had begun to make happy. The Cardinal de Rich- 
elieu, buſied in humbling the houſe of Auſtria, thg,. Cal- 
ie and the Grandees, did not enjoy a power ſufficiently 
| . * e ne 
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undiſturbed to reform the nation; — Lovs- 
nout of beginning this happy work. 

Thus, for the ſpace of 9oo pier was ubs hebe ar, 
moſt always reftraitied under à Gothic government, in the 
midſt of diviſions and civil wars j' deſtitute of any laws or fix- 
ed cuſtoms; changing every ſecbnd century a language which 
Aill continued rude and unformed. The nobles were without 
diſcipline, and ſtrangers to every thing But war and idlenefs : 
the clergy lived in diſorder and ignoranhce; and' the common 
people without induſtry, and ſtupified in their wretchedneſs. 

The French had no ſhare either in the great diſcoveries, or ad- 
mirable i inventions of other nations: they have no title to the 
diſcoveries of printing, gunpowder, glaſſes, teleſcopes, the 
ſector, compaſs, the air- pump, or the true ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe: they were making tournaments, while the Portugueſe 
and Spaniards were diſcovering and conquering new countries 
from the eaſt to the weſt of the known world. Charles V. 
had already ſcattered the treaſures of Mexico over Europe, be 
fore the ſubjects of Francis I. had diſcovered the ee 
country of Canada; but, by the little which the French did 
in the beginning of the ſixteenth century, we may ſee what 
they a are . 25 of when properly © conducted. Põoltaire. 
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II, non THE þ INSTITUTION OF THE AMPHICTIONIC COUNCIL 
To TRR ne 4 Ar THERMO TIL. 


Conmmpning | the circumſtances of the ans. * \ which it was 
inſtituted, the Amphictionic council is perhaps the moſt re- 


markable 
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mankind. The Greek ſtates, who formerly had no comme xion 
with one another, except by mutual inroads and hoſtilities, | 
now began to act with concert, and to undertake diſtant expe- 
ditions for the general intereſt of commuity. The firſt of theſe 
was the obſcure expedition of the Argonauts, in which all 
Greece appears to have been concerned. The object of the 
Argonauts was to open the commerce of the Euxine fea, and 
to eſtabliſh colonies in the adjacent country of Colchis. The 
ſhip Argo, which was the admiral of the fleet, is the only one 
particularly taken notice of; though we learn from Homer, and 
other antient writers, that ſeveral ſail were employed in this 
expedition. The fleet of the Argonauts was, from the igno- 
rance of thoſe who conducted it, long toſſed about upon diffe- 
rent coaſts. The rocks, ſat ſome diſtance from the mouth of 
the Euxine ſea, accaſioned great labour: they ſent forward a 
light-veſſel, which paſſed through, but returned with the loſs 
of her rudder; This is expreſſed in the fabulous language of 
antiquity,” by their ſending out a bird which returned with the 
loſs of its tail, and may giye us an idea of the allegorical obſcu- 
rity in which the other events of this expedition are involved. 
The fleet, however, at length arrrived at Ton, the capital of 
Colchis, after performing a voyage, which, conſidering the mean 
condition of the naval art during this age, was not leſs conſi- 
derable than the circum-navigation” of the world by our mo- 
dern diſcoverers. From this expedition” to that againſt Troy“, 
which was undertaken to recover the fair Helen, a queen of 
Sparta, who had been carried off by Paris, ſon of the Trojan 
king, the Greeks muſt have made a wonderful progreſs in pow- | 

er and opulence : no leſs than 1,200 veſſels were employed in 
this voyage, each of which; at a medium, contained upwards 
of oo men. Theſe veſſels, however, were but half decked ; 
and it does not appear that iron entered at all into their con- 
ſtruction. If we add to thefe circumſtances, that the Greeks 
had not the uſe ' of the ſaw, an inſtrument ſo neceſſary to the 


| carpenter 
Axt. C. 1292. * 1218, * 
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carpenter, a modern muſt. form but a mean notion. of ths 
ſtrength or elegance of this fleet. 
Having thus conſidered the ſtate of ume as a whale; tet 
us examine the circumſtances of the particular countries into 
which it was divided. This is of great importance to our pre- 
fent undertaking, becauſe it is in this country only that we can 
trace the origin and progreſs. of government, arts, and man- 
ners, which compoſe fo great a part of our preſent work. There 
appears originally to have been a very remarkable reſemblance 
between the political ſituation of the different kingdoms of 
Greece. They werte governed each by a king, or rather a 
chieftain, . who was their leader in time of war, their judge in 
time of peace, and who preſided in the adminiſtration of jtheir 
religious ceremonies. This prince, however, was far from be- 
ing abſolute. In each ſociety there were a number of other 
leaders, whoſe influence over their particular clans or tribes 
was not leſs conſiderable chan that of the king over his imme- 
diate followers. Theſe captains were often at war with one 
another, and ſometimes with their ſovereign... Such a ſitua- 
tion was in all reſpects extremely unfavourable : each particu- 
lar, ſtate was in miniature what the whole country had been 
before the time of Amphiction. They required the hand of 
another delicate painter to ſhade the oppoſite colours, and to 
enable them to produce one powerful effect. The hiſtory of 
Athens aſfords us an example of che manner in which theſc 
Rates; which, for want of union, were weak and, inſignificant, 
became, by being cemented together, important and power- 
ful. Theſeus g, king of Attiea, had acquired a, flouriſhing re- 
putation by his exploits and ability. He ſaw the inconvenien- 
ces to which his country, from being divided into twelve diſ- 
_ tricks, was expoſed, and he conceived that by means of the in- 
fluence which his perſonal character, united to the royal au- 
 thority with Which he was inveſted, had univerſally procured 
| him, he might be able to remove them. For this purpoſe he 
| endeavoured 


Ant. C. 1260. ; I257« 
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endeayoured to maintain, and even to enereaſe his popularity 
among the peaſants and artiſans: he detached, as much as poſ- 
fible, the different tribes from the leaders who commanded them: 
he aboliſhed the courts which had. been eſtabliſhed in different 
parts of Attica, and appointed one council-hall common to all 
che Athenians. Theſeus, however, did not truſt: ſolely to the 
force of political regulations. He called to his aid all the power 
of religious prejudices; by eſtabliſting common rites of teli- 
gion to be performed in Athens, and by inviting thither ſtran · 
gers from all quarters, by the proſpect lof protection and pri- 
vileges, he raiſed this ey from an inconſiderable village to a 
powerful metropolis. The ſplendour of Athens and Theſeus 
now totally eclipſed that of the other villages and their particu- 
lar leaders. All the power of the ſtate was united in one eity, 
and under one fovereign. The petty chieftains, who had for- 
merly oecaſioned ſo much eonfufon, by being Aiveſted of all 

influence and conſideration, became humble and ſubmiſſive; and 
Attica remained under the peaceable government of a monarch. 
This is a rude ſketch of the origin of tlie firſt monarchy, of 
which we have a diſtinct account, and may, without much va- 
nation, be applied to the other Rites of Greece. This country, 
however, was not deſtined to continue long under the gobern- 

ment of kings. A new influetice aroſe; which in à ſhort time 
proved too powerful both for the king and the nobles. Theſeus 
had divided the Athenians into three diſtinct daſſes; tlie nobles, 
the irtifans, and the huſbandmen. In order to abridge the ex- 
orbitant power of the nobles, he had beſtowed many privileges 
on the two other ratiks of people. This plan of politics was 
followed by his fucceſſors; and the lower ranks of the Atheni- 
ans, partly from the countenance of their ſovereign, and part- 
ly from the progreſs of arts and manufactures; which gave them 
an opportunity of acquiring property, became conſiderable and 
independent. Theſe eitcumſtances were attended with a re- 
markable effect. Upon the death of Codrus“, à prince of 

** | | - Troat 
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great merit, the Athenians became weary of. 3 
rity, under pretance of finding no one ,worthy of filling the 
throne of that. monarch, wha had devoted himſelf to death for 
the ſafety. of bis people, aboliſhed the regal power, and pro- 
claimed that none hut Jupiter ſhould b be'king of Athens. This 
revolution in avoue of liberty was 10 much | the, more, remark- 


able, a8 it happened almoſt at the fame. time that the Jew be- 
came unwilling t to Temain under che government. 


God, an ng 1 ign, that ex oh lk 


Ort + 1h * i 
© They e "7 ar eke er of ch ee re, 


p Phoenicia, had, founded, this, city , which — chat time had 
| rage EY . But « he laſt loverei n 95 95 overcome 
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jw 7 rY 2d -#; ſeven hundred years, Dp 77 5 
Shaka pale a the d Jpiri it. Other cities 
of Groece, after the example 72 hebes and 8 erected 
themſelves into, republics, . But the es of Athens and 
Sparta, 49, riyal ſtates, which, by means ot of. the. ſuperiority 
they acquired, gpg the ton, to the manners, genius, and poli- 
ties of dhe Greeks, def ee EA We hare 
keen a nder ſhogt of liberty frre un in the Ge el Athens, 
upon the deceaſe, af Codrus, „n ſovercign., This ſhoot gra- 
dually improved. into.a vigorous plant ʒ and. it cannot buy be plea- 
ant t Ohſerve its REI. The Athenians, by aboliſhing the 
name of king, did not entirely ſubvert.the regal authority : they 
_ eſtabliſhed, a, perpeiual magiſtrate g who, under the pame of 
Archop,. was inveſted with, almoſt the {ame rights which their 
kings, had. enjoyed,., The Athenians, however, in time became 
ſenvbls that che Archontic, office. was top lively an image of 
e lor a, free ſtate, eee therefore 331 
Fears 
| Ant, C. 1079. 1088, | 
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N the family of Codrus, they t üdestcerl to Lefen "ft 

dignity, not by abridging its power, but by ſhortening its du- 
ration. The firſt period aſſigned for the continuance of the 
archonſhip j in the ſame hands, was three years. But the deſire 
of che Athenians for a more perfect \yſtem of freedom than 
had kitherto been eſtabliſhed, increaſed in proportion to the The 
berty they enjoyed. They again called out for'a freſh reduc- 
tion of the power of their archons z and it was at Tength deter- 
mined that nine annual magiſtrates ſhould be appointed for 
this office. Theſe magiſtrates were not only choſen by the 
people, but accountable to them for their conduct at we expi- 
ration of their office. Theſe alterations were too violent not 


to be attended with ſome dangerous conſequences. The A. 


thenians, intoxicated with their freedom, broke out into the 
moſt unruly and licentious behaviour. No written laws had 
been as yet enacted in Athens, and it was impoſſible that the 
ancient cuſtoms of the realm, which were naturally fuppoſed 
to be in part aboliſhed by the ſucceſlive changes in the govern- 
ment, ſhould. ſuſfciently reſtrain the tumultuary ſpirits of the 
Athenians, in the firſt Hutter of their independence. This en- 
gaged the wiſer part of the ſtats, who began to prefer any ſyf- 
| tem of government to their preſent anarchy and confuſion, to 
caſt their eyes on Draco, a man of an auſter&but virtuous dit. 
poſition, as the fitteſt perſon” for compoſing a fyſtem of law to 
bridle the furious and unraly manners of their ebuntrymen. 
Draco undertook the office, but executed it with" ſo much ri- 
gour, that, in the words of an "aritient Hiftorian, & Tie Hiws 
« were written wick blood, and not with ink,“ Death was 
the indiſcriminate puriifitneat of every offetice; and the laws 
of Draco were found to be à remedy works than the difeaſe. 
Affairs again returned into confuſion and diforder, and temain- 
ed fo till the time of Sdlon.” The gentle manners, difintereſt- 
ed virtue, ind wifddin nite thin human, by which this fage 
was Giſtinguiſhed, pointed him out as the only character adap- 
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ted to tlie moſt important of all dſlices," the giving "Laws. to a 
free people. Sclbg, 5 5 Fe ent was aſſigned him 
RE deliberated whe- 


ke to 1985 jak BETTS, of this crime could not 


be. too > great ; but to ,confidex other offences as equally erimi- 


nal, , Was to confound. all notions of of | gt and . Wrong, 3 and to 
render he, law ineffectual, by. means of it its ſeverity. Solon 
next proceeded t to o yew-model 1 the political 1 law; and his eſta- 
bliſhments on this head remained among the Athenians while 
they preſerved their liberties. 15 He ſeems, to. have ſet gut with 
this principle, that a perfect republicy, | in "which. each citizen 
ſhould have an equal, political Importance, was a ſyſtem. of go- 

rnment, beautiful indeed in in cheory, but not reducible into 
practice. He divided the citizens, thexefore into four claſſes, 
according te to the wealth, which. they poſſeſſed, and the pooreſt 
claſs he rendered Altog ether incapable; of. any public | office. 
They had | a voice however 1 in, the general council of the na- 
tion, 1 in which, All matters of principal concern. were: determin- 
ed 1 it, the laſt reſort, M But leſt this Aſſembly, which was com- 
poſed of a all the citizens, would, in the words of Plutarch, like 
a ſhip with too many ſails, be expoſed to the guſt. of folly, tu- 
mult, : and diſorder, he provided. for its ſafety by the two an- 
chors of the Senate and Areopagus. The firſt. of theſe courts 
conſiſted of four hundred perſons, a hundred out of each tribe 
of the Athenians, who prepared all important bills that came be- 
ſore the afſembly of the people: the ſecond, though but a court 
of juſtice, gained A prodigious aſcendant in the republic, by 
the wiſdom and gravity, of. its members, who were.not choſen, 
but alter the ſtricteſt * and! moſt ſerious deliberation. 


Se Such 
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Such was the ſyſtem of government eſtabliſhed by Solon, 
| which, the | nearer examine it, will afford the more matter 
for our. admiration. Upon the ſame plan moſt of the other 
ancient republics were eltablithed. To inſiſt on all of them, 
therefore, would neither be entertaining nor inſtructive. But 
the government of Sparta, or Lacedemon, had ſomething i in it 
ſo peculiar, that the > great lines of 1 it at leaſt ought not to be o- 
mitted even in a delineation of thjs js fort. Sparta, like the other 
ſtates of Greece, was originally drided Into A number of pett 
principalities, of which each was under the juriſdiction of its 
own immediate chhieftalg. , At length, the two brothers, Eus 
riſthenes and Proiles, getting poſſeſlon of. this country, became 
conjunct in the ropalty t; and what is extremely fingular, 
their poſterity, i in the direct line, continued to rule conjundtly 
for nine hundred years. The Spartan government, however; 
did not take chat f f ngular form which renders i it ſo remarkable, 
until the time of Lyeurgus, the celebrated legiſlator l. The 
plan of policy deviſed by Lycurgus, agreed Wich that already 
deſgribed, in comprehending a ſenate and aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, and in general i in all thoſe : cllabliſhments which are deem- 
ed moſt requilite for the fecuiity of political independence. 1t - 
differed ftom that of Athene, ad indeed from all other govern= 
ments, in having two kings, whole office Was A e 
though their power was ſufficiently eircutmleribed by p 

checks and reftraints. But the great charactetiftie of the Spar 

tan conſtitution aroſe froth this; that, in all his laws, 1775 
gus had at leaſt as much reſpect to war as to political liberty. 
With this view; all ſorts of luxury, all arts of elegance or en- 
tertainment, every thing, i in ſhort, ict! had the ſmalleſt ten 
dency to ſoften the minds of the Spartan, 8 was abſolutely pro- 
ſcribed: They were forbid the uſe of money, they lived at 
public tables on the coarſeſt fare, the” younger were taught to 
pay the utmoſt reverence to the more advanced in years; and 
all Faiths, capable to bear arms, were daily” accuſtomed to the 
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moſt painful exerciſes. To the Spartans alone war was a re- 
laxation, rather than a hardſhip, and they behavedl il it with a 
ſpirit ern | but a TY could e 4 Ray 
tion. Br rod ix; 36m 2 1 esto þ 
01 but ia n n effect of a ee e 
nect under one point of view the hiſtory of the different quar- 
ters of the globe, we muſt caſt our eye on Aſia, and obſerve 
| the events which happened in thoſe great empires, of which 
we have ſo long loſt ſight 1. We have already mentioned in 
what obſourity the hiſtory: of Egypt is involved, until the reign 
of Boecchoris 4. From this period, to the diſfolution of their 
government, the Egyptians are more celebrated for the wiſdom 
of their! laws and political inſtitutions, than for the power of 
their arms. Several of theſe ſeem to have bech dictated by the 
true ſpirit of civil wiſdom, and were admirably calculated for 
preſerving order and good government in an "extenſive" king- 
dom. The great empire of Aſſyria Hkewiſe, which Rad fo 
long diſappeared, beeomes/again an object of attention, and 
affords the firſt inſtande we meet with in hiſtory ef a kingdom 
which fell aſunder by its own weight; and tlie eſfeminate weak- 
neſs of its ſovereigns t. Sardanapalus, the laſt empetor of Aſ- 
ſyria; neglecting the adminiſtration of affairs, and ſhutting 
himſelf up in his palace with his wdmen and eunuchs, fell into 
contempt with his ſubjects. The governors of his provinces, 
to whomy ikea weak and indolent prince, he had entirely 
aanmni-je eee this armies, did not fail to lay hold 
ol this Opportunity of, raiſing their own fortune on the ruins of 
_abeitamaer's power. Arbaces, governor of Media, and Bele- 
ſis, governor of Babylon, confpire againſt their ſovereign, ſet 
re to his capital, and divide between them his extenſive domi- 
nions. Theſe two kingdoms, ſometimes united under one 
prince, and ſometimes governed each by a particular ſovereign, 
maintained the chief ſway in, Aſia, till Cyrus the Great redu- 
10 I G a, the Perſian yoke 9. The 
38 em no manners 
2 . 3 $28. 1 * $ 536, 
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manners of this people, as brave, hardy, and independent, as 
well as the government of Cyrus, in all its vatious departments, 
are elegantly deſeribed by Xenophon, a Grecian philoſopher 
and hiſtorian. It is not neceffary, however, that we ſhould 
enter on the ſame detail upon this fubject, as with regard to 
the affairs of the Greeks We have, in modern times, ſuffi- 
cient cxamples! of monarchical guveinmentʒ but how ſe are 
our re publics? But the æra of Cyrus is in one reſpect extremo- 
ty remarkable, becauſe, with it the hiſtory of the great nations 
of antiquity, which has hitherto engaged our attention may be 
ſuppoſed to finiſh. Let ug conſider chen the genius af the Aſ- 
ſyrians, Babylonians; and Egyptians, in arts and ſciences, and 
if poſſible diſcovex What progreſs they had made in thoſt: ac- 
quirements, which are moſt ſubſervient to the intereſts of ſo- 
ciety .. ldi Sto bas mobltiy livio to ict aun 
he taſte for the great and magnificent, ſeems; to have been 
the prevailing character of theſe nations s and they principally 
diſplayed it in their works of axchitecture. There are no vei- 
tiges, however, now remaining, which confirm the teſtimony | 
of ancient writers with regard to the great works which adorn- 
ed Babylon and Nineveh 3 neither is it clearly determined in 
what year they were begun or finiſhed: There are three py- 
ramids ſtill remaining in Egypt; at ſome- leagues: diftance from 
Cairo, which are ſuppoſed to have been the: burying- places of 
the ancient Egyptian kings. The largeſt is five hundred feet 
in height, and two thouſand ſi hundred and forty broad each 
way at bottom. It was a ſuperſtition among this people, deri- 
ved from the earlieſt times, that even after death the foul: con- 
tinued in the body as long as it remained uncorrupted i Henee 
proceeded the cuſtom of embalming, or of throwing into the 
dead body ſueh vegetables as experience had diſeovered to be 
the greateſt-preſervatives againſt putrefaction. The pyramids 
_ were erected with the fame view. In them the bodies of the 
Egyptian kings were concealed. This expedient, together 
with embalming, as theſe ſuperſtitious monarchs conceived, 


* 
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wank inevitably fads! a ſafe and rombenbls retreat for their 
ſouls after death. From what we read of the walls of Baby- 
lon, the temple of Belus, and other works of the Faſt, os 
from what travellers have recorded of the pyramids; it appears 
that indeed they were ſuperb and magnificent ſtructures, but 
totally devoid of eleganee. The orders of architecture were 
not yet known, nor even the conſtructing of vaults. The 
arts, in which theſe nations, next to architecture, principally 
exoelled, were ſculpture and erihroidery. As to the ſciences, 
they had all along continued to beſtow their principal attention 
on aſtronomy. It does not appear, however, that they made 
great progreſs in explaining the cauſes of the phenomena of 
the univerſe, or indeed in an) ſpecies of rational and found 
philoſophy. To demonſtrate this to att intelligent reader, it is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that according to che teſtimony of facred 
and ee the abſurd reveries of magic and aſtrolo- 
gy, which always“ decreaſe in proportion to che advancement 
of true ſeienee were in high eſteem among them, during the 
lateſt periods of their government. The cbuntries which they 


| occupied were extremely fruitful, and afforded, without much 


Fe 


labour; all the neebſſaries, and even luxuries of life. They 
had long: been accuſtomed to a civilized and poliſhed life in 
great cities. Theſt circuinſtances kad tainted! their mafiners 
with effeminacy and corruption; and rendered them an eaſy 
prey to che Perſtans, a nation juſt emerging from barbarity, : 
ani of conſequence brave and watfike.” This was ſtill more ea 
ſy in the infancy of the military art: when ſtrength ard cou- 
rage were the only) circumſtances which gave the advantage to 
one nation over another, when, properly ſpeakitig, tliere were 
no fortified places, which, in modern times, have been'diſco- 
vered to be ſo uſcful in ſlopping the progreſs of a vctoribus e- 


nemy, and when the event of a battle commonly decided the 


fate of an empire. But we muſt how turn our attention to o- 
ther objects. e pg. 
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the hiſtory of 'Perfia, 1 che teien of G offers little, 
Je when conſidered. 1 in itſelf, that merits our regard: but when 
combined with that of Greece, it becomes particularly intereſt- 
ing. The monarchs, who ſucceeded Cyrus, gave an opportu- 
nity to the Greeks to exerciſe thoſe virtues, which the freedom 
of their government had created and confirmed. Sparta re- 
mained under the jnfluence of Lycurgus 's inſtitutions Athens 
had juſt recovered from the; tyranny of. the Piſiſtratidæ, a fa- 
mily who had trampled on the laws of Solon, and uſurped the 
ſupreme power. Such was their ſituation, when, the luſt of 
univerſal empire, which never fails to torment; che breaſt of 
tygants, led Darius to ſend, forth his numerous armies: into 
Greece *, Nut the. Perſians, were no longer, thoſe invjncible 
ſoldiers, who under Cyrus had conquered Asa. Their minds 
were eneryated by luxury and ſervitude. Athens, on the con- 
trary, teemed with great men, whoſe; minds were nobly anima-. 
ted by the late recovery, of their freedom. Miltiades, in the 
plains of Marathon, with ten thouſand Athenians, overcame: 
the Perſian army of a hundred thouſand. foot, aud ten thou 
ſand eavalry. His countrymen, Themiſtocles and Ariſtidee, 
the firſt celebrated for his abilities, the ſecond for lis virtue, 
gained the next honours to the general. It does not, however, | 
fall within our plan to mention the events of this war, Which, 
as the nobleſt monuments of virtue over force, of cuurage over 
numbers, of liberty over eb deſerve to be read TY 
in ancient writers. 18 * +16 vitamin ad to oni 5 | 
Xerxes, the ſon of Darius, came in perſon into Chen N | 
with two million one hundred; thouſand men, and being every 
where defcated by ſea and land, eſcaped to Aſia in a fiſhing - 
boat. Such was the ſpirit of the Grecks; ſo: well rp 


That wanting virtue, le is pain and woe, 


. That wanting liberty, even virtue mourns, _ * 5% 
- And looks around for n SGor gam. 
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e . : The Cher of Hangurgo, Eo 


| Was Hat was in that part of als i it 
was natural for him to conſidet What courſe of like ke 'ouglit 


to purſue, he one day ties ths {hace where the flence 


wF F #0 


As he "was muſing on is preſent oil, N much 
perplexed in himſelf on the late of life he would chooſe, he 
faw two women, of a larger ature than. ordinary , "apptoach- 
ing towards him. One of them had'a ve mb ne and grace- 
ful deportment z her beauty was "natural A gay, her perſon 

towards the Wound with an 


* 
11 


e 9a ntenance, 'which'fhe had 
helped with an artificial white and ted; And ſhe enlleavoured 
to appear more graceful "than ordinary in her mien, by 4 mix- 
ture of affeQuation' du all her geſtures. She had a wonderful 
confidence and affurance in het looks; and all the vurlety of 
colours in her dreſs, that the thought were the moſt proper to 
ſhew her complexion to advantage. She caſt her eyes upon 
herſelf, chen turned them on thoſe that were preſent, to ſee 
how they liked her, and often looked on the figure the made 
in ber own Thadow.” Upon Rer nene. 
regular, nnen 
him after the followling manner 
My dear Hercules,” bo the, „ 3 fwd ren; ai hack 
divided in your thoughts upon the way of life that you ought 
to chuſe : be my friend, and follow-me ; I will lead you into 
the poſſeſſion of pleaſures and out of the reach of pain, and re- 
move you from all the noiſe and diſquietude of buſineſs. The 
affairs of either war or peace ſhall have no power to diſturb 
* | Jou. 


you. Your whole nod PROM 
and to entertain every ſenſe with its proper gratifications. 
Sumptuous tables, beds of roſes, clouds of perfumes, concerts 
of muſic, crowds of beauties, are all i vendineſv to receive you. 
Come with me into this region of delights, this world of 
ee, to buſineſs,” 
ercules hearing the lady talk after this, manner, deſired to 
know her name: to which the anf 
thoſe who are well acquainted with we, call-me Happineſs z 
but my enemies, and thoſe who. Id injure tation, 
ay e ip hg np Babes 
'By ths hve he other lady was owe. dp, who addreied her 
4 the young herd in a very different manner. Hercu- 
the, « | offer myſelf to you, becauſe I know you are 
3 the Gods, and give proofs,of that deſcent, by 
| your love. to firtne, and application to the ſtudies. proper for 
your age. This makes me hope you will gain, both for yours 
ſelf and me, an immortal reputation, But before I invite you 
into my ſociety and friendſhip, I will be open and fincere with 


ed, * My friends, and 


von ;, and muſt lay this down as an eſtabliſhed truth, that there 


is nothing truly valuable, which can be purchaſed without pains 
and labour. The Gods have Tex a price upon every real and 
noble pleaſure If von would, gain the favour, of the Deity, 
you rauſt be at the pains of worſhipping him: 22 


honguxed_by. your country, In haft take cape. - Ate 
ſhort, if zou would he eminent in war on peace, you mult be- 
oome maſter of all che qualifications, that can make you ſo... 
Theſe we the wily vas wat exp parry] can ee 
pole happineſs” .uy 4 7 | v7 pol Eleni mat 


The Goddeſs ans on od amen tor carte, 
1 Lou ſeeg- faic be, Hercules, by her oun confeſſion, the 
way to her pleaſures is long and diſficult ; whereas that which 
| is hort and.cafy.” Alas“ faid the other lady, 
—— — nn 
Vol.. 
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& what are the pleaſures you propoſe ? To eat before you are 
hungry, drink before you are athirſt, ſleep before you are tired; 
to gratify appetites before they are raiſed, and raiſe ſuch appe - 
_ tites as nature nevet planted. Tou never heard the moſt deli. 
cious muſie, which is the praiſe of one's- ſelf; nor ſaw the 
moſt beautiful object, which is the work of one's own hands. 
Your votaries paſs away their youth in a dteam of miſtaken 
Pleaſures; while they 1 r n _—_ 
remorſe, for old age. bd set bleirv a6 teds a 

As for nie, I am the Flichd of Gods, and of W men; 
an agreeable companion to tlie artizan; an houſhold guardian 
to the fathers of families; a patron and protector of ſervants; 
an aſſociate in all true and "generous friendſhips. The ban- 
quets of my votaries are never coſtly, but always delicious; 
for none eat or drink at them, who are not invited by hunger 

and thirſt: Their ſlumbers are ſound, and their wakings chear- 
ful. My young men have the pleaſure of hearing themſelves 
praiſed by thoſe who are in years, and thoſe who are in years, 
of being honoured” by thoſe who are young. In a word, my 


followers are favoured by the Gods, beloved by their acquain- 


tance, eſteemed by their country, ande Ufer fe dels of their 
brewer honoured by poſterity.ꝰ N lo sue +71 
We know; by the life of this memorable hero, . of 
| 0 00 ladies he gave up his heart ; And, I believe, every 
one wow reads'this, vs do him the ge to e e 
choice. * 8 Tatler. 
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Whoe' 2 1 the untroubled 1 1 

| With Virtue's tranquil wiſdom bleſt; 
e — | 
And temper Happineſs with Fear. Hon. by raahels- 


Ada the Derviſe, who watched the ſacred lamp i in the ſe- 
pulchre of the prophet, as he one day roſe up from the devo- 


Las 
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tions of the morning, which he had performed at the gate of 
the temple with his body turned towards the eaſt, and his fore- 
head on the earth, ſaw before him a man in ſplendid apparel, 
attended by a long retinue, who gazed ſtedfaſtly at him with a 
look of mournful complacence, per ener We e 
but un willing to offend. 

The Derviſe after a ſhort ſilence, ts him | 
wich the calm dignity which independence confers upon humi- 
lity, requeſted that he would reveal his purpoſ eee 

. -* Almet,” ſaid the ſttanger, thou ſeeſt before thee a man, 
© whom the hand of proſperity has overwhelmed with wretch- 
edneſs. Whatever I once defired as the means of happineſs, 
© I naw pofleſs but I am not yet happy, and therefore I de- 

5 ſpaitd-bLoregret the lapſe of time, becauſe it glides away, 
© without enjoyment; and as I expect nothing in the future 
bat the vanity of the paſt, Ido not wiſh that the future ſhould 
nxixe. Net I tremble. leſt it ſhould be cut off; and my heart 

« ſinks when I anticipate the moment, in which eternity ſhall 
5 cloſe. over the vacuity. of my life like the ſea upon the path of 
©. a hip, and leaves no traces of my exiſtence more durable 
than the furt m Which remains after the waves have united. 
© If in the treaſures of thy wiſdom. there is any precept to ob- 

* tain;/felicity, vguchſafe it to me:: for this purpoſe am I come; 
da purpoſe which yet. I feared , to reveal, leſt, like all the form- 
*.ery it ſhould be diſappointed,” Almet liſtened, with looks of 
alloniſhment and pity, to this complaint of a being, in whom 
reaſon. was known to be a pledge of immortality ; but the ſe- 


renity of his countenance foon returned, and, rn out 19 
his hand towards heaven -- 1 "= | 1 

© STRANGER, ſaid he, ö the knowledge which Tkave rective. 3 
ed from the Prophet, I will communicate to thee, - 49 

As I was ſitting one evening at the porch of the temple pen- | 14 
five and alone, mine eye wandered among the multitude chat . 
was ſcattered before me; and while I remarked the wearineſs 904 
and ſolicitude which Was "viſible in every ORE, | was, * 5 14 


* 2 ©" ſuddenly 14 
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ſuddenly ſtruck with a ſenſe of their condition. Wretched 
* mortals, ſaid I, to what purpoſe are you buſy 2 - If to pro- 
* duce happineſs, by whom. is it enjoyed? Do the linens of 

© Egypt and the filks of Perſia, beſtow felicity on thoſe who wear 

© them, equal to the wretchedneſs of yonder ſlaves whom I ſee 
leading the camels that bring them? Is the fineneſs of the 
© texture, or the ſplendour of the tints, regarded' with delight 
© by thoſe to whom cuſtom has rendered them familiar? Or 
can the power of habit render others inſenſible of pain, who 
live only to traverſe the defart ; a ſcene of dreadful uniform- 
C- ity, where a barren level is bounded only by the horizon ; 
* where no change of proſpect, or variety of images, relieves 
the traveller from a ſenſe of toil and danger, of whirlwinds 
© which in a moment may bury him in the ſand, and of thirſt 
© which the wealthy have given half their poſſeſſions to allay ? 
| 4 Do thoſe on whom hereditary diamonds ſparkle with unre- 

©'rarded luſtre, gain from *the poſſeſſion what is loſt by the 
« wretch who ſeeks them in the mine; who lives excluded 
© from the common bounties of nature; to whom even the vi- 
© ciflitude of day and night is not known; who ſighs in perpe- 
© tual darkneſs, and whoſe life is one mournful alternative of 
* inſenſibility and labour ? If thoſe are not happy who poſſeſs, 
© in proportion as thoſe are wretched who beſtow, how vain a 
© dream is the life of man! And if there i is, indeed, fuch dif- 
© ference in the value of exiſtence, how ſhall we acquit of par- 
© tiality the hand by which this difference has been made?“ 

While my thoughts thus multiplied, and my heart burned 
within me, I became ſenſible of a ſudden influence from above. 
The ſtreets and the crowds of Mecca diſappeared ; I found my- 
ſelf fitting on the declivity of a mountain, and perceived at my 
right hand an angel, whom I knew to be Azoran the miniſter 
of reproof. When I faw him I was afraid. I caſt mine eye 
upon the ground, and was about to deprecate his anger, when 
he commanded me to be filent, * Almet,” ſaid he, thou haſt 


c * devoted EY life to meditation, that Foy counſel might deliver 
| e mee 
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| { ighatrarih# foden. the: mazes of error, he 
bon tho precipice of guilt; but the book of nature thou haſt 
* look Sy er 1 be . 2 
I booked up, and beheld an incloſure, beautiful as the gar: 
dens of Paradiſe, but of a ſmall extent. Through the middle, 
there was a green walk; gr-the-endya-wild-defar; rand bes 
ond, impenetrable darkngſg, e was ſhaded with trees- | 
of cyery kind, that were Seen i ee with bloffyms and = 
fruit; inoumerable binds e hy hrangbes the: © | 
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| CA IS: n = 
one ade: flowed a gent, tranſparent. fora, which. „ =_ 
heard to mirmur over the golden ſands that? ſparkled- at the = | 
bottom ; and on the other were Walks and bowets, ——— | 
grottoes, and caſcades, which diverſſied che cene "with endleſs | 
variety, but did not conceal the pounds. 4 5 ö 4 þ i 
| 
| 
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1 we I wa gazing i ben of flight and wonder an 
this enchanting ſpot, I-perceived a man ſtealing glong the walk 
with a thoughtfal and deliberate pace; his eyes were fixed upon = 
the earth, and his arms exolſed-on his boſom; Wo: 
ſtarted, as if a ſudden.pang had ſeized . bim z his cqutitenance 
expreſſed ſolicitude and terror 3 he looked wund wich a gh, 
— cd hv 
he ſeemed as if e ee | 8 
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gain into a calam-melameboly ; is oye, 
ground; and he went oma beloteg ys = 
but without emotion. I was ſtruck with this I and 
turning haſtily to the Angel, was. abont to enquire what could = 
produge loch infclicity in a being, ſurcouaded with every” obs 
queſt: The book of nature, Haid he, „ before thee; lock 

look up, conſider. it, and be wiſe.” I lecked, and beheld a 

ralley between two mountains that were craggy and barren ; on N 
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the path there was no verdure, and the mountains ifforded no 
eck up ; but the valle terminatei in a country that was plea- 
fant and fertile, ſnaded with woods,'and//adorned with build- 
ings: At a ſecond vie, Ii diſcovereſi a man in this valley, 
meagre indeed and naked; but his countenance was chearful, 
and his deportment active e he kept his eye fixed on the coun- 
try before him and lobked as if he would have run, but that he 
was reftrained, as the other had been impelled, by ſome ſecret 
influence; fometimesſ iudend, I perceived a ſudden expreſſion 
of pain, and ſometimes he ſtopped ſhort as if hig foot was pier- 
_ cc by the aſperities Hof the way but the ſprightlineſs of his 
countenance inſtantiy returned, and he preſſed forward without 
appearance of repining or complaint 

I turned again toward the Angel, impatient to enquire from 
| what fecret ſource happineſs was derived; in a ſituation ſo dif- 
ferent from that in which it might have been expected; but 

he again prevented my requeſt; Almety ſaid he, remember 
hut chou haſt ſeen, and let this memorial be witten upon the 
tablet of thy: heart. Remember, Almet, that che world in 
iM thou art placed is but the toad! to another; and that 
_ © happitiefs' depends not upon the patli, but the end: the value 
col chic period of thy exiſtente is fixed by hope and fear. The 
vretch who wiſhed to linger it the garden, who loked round 
_ < upon its limith wir terror; aras deſtitute of enjoyment, becauſe 
© he was deſtitute of hope, and was perpetually tormented by the 
__ ©'Uread of loſing that which yet he did not enjoy the ſong of the 
birds had been repeated till it was not heard, and the flowers had 
© ſv often rerxurred, that their beauty was not ſeenz the river glid- 
© ed by unnoticed ; and he feared to lift his eye to the proſpect, 
© leſt he ſhould behold the waſte that circumſcribed it. But he 
4 that. toiled through the valley was happy,” becauſe he looked 
* forward with hope. Thus, to the ſojourner upon earth, it is 
f of little e whether the TY he treads be firewed with 


en 
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6 flowers be witdethorngifhe — approach 
thoſe regions, in compariſon of which the thorns and the 
<- flowery of this \wilderneſs loſe their diſtinction, and are both 
«alike impotent to giue pleaſure or pain: 


„What then has Eternal Wiſdom unequally diſtributed? 


© That which can make every ſtation happy, and without which 

every ſtation muſt he miſerable, is acquired by: Virtues and 
Virtue is poſſible to all. Remember, Almet, the viſion /which 
thou haſt ſeen q and let my words be written on the! tablet 
of thy heart that thou mayeſt dire the wanderer to happi« 
neſs; and juſtify Gon to men? de eomizomot Hus d 70 
While the vite of Azoran was yrt ſouncing in my ear, the 
proſpect vaniſhed from beſore me, and I found myſelf again ſit 
ting at the porch of the temple. The ſun was gone down, che 
multitude was retired to reſt; and the ſblemn quiet of midnight 
cohcatre® with the reſolution of my doubts to compleat the 
tranquillity of my mind. Tigre i bid n jd n tronds 


Such, my ſon wasrthe viſion which the Prophet vouch⸗ 
fafed me, not for my ſake only, hut for-thines Thou haſt 


ſought felicity in earthly! things 3 and therefore! thou art diſap- 
pointed.” Let not inſtruction be loſt upon the, as) theiſtalof 
Mahomet in the well d of Aris : but go: thy! way, let thy flock 
clothe the naked, and thy table feed the hungty ; deliyer the 
poor from oppreſſion; and let thy eonverſation be Above Thus 
ſbalt thou © rejoice in Hope, and look forward to; the end of 
life as the conſummation of, thy, ſelicity. O. to Sun eh eg off ? 


Almet, in whoſe breaſt devation / hindled ag he ſpake, return- 
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ee the tyrant of Sicily, ſhewed how f "WY was NOM 
being happy, even whilſt he abounded in riches, and all the 
pleaſures 
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+ fures, and the magniſicence of his royal ſtate, and affirming 
that no monarch was ever greater or happler than he. © Have 

_ © you a mind, Damoeles,*-ſaid'the king, © to taſte his happi- 

| © efs, and know, by experience; what my enjoyments are, of 
© which you have ſo high an idea Damocles gladly accept. 
ed the offer. Upon which the king ordered, that a royal ban- 
quet ſhould be prepared, and a gilded couch placed for him, 
covered with rich embroidery, and ſideboards loaded with gold 
and ſilver plate of immenſe value. Pages of extraordinary beau- 
ty were ordered to wait on him at table; and to obey his com- 
mands with the greateſt readineſs, and the moſt profound ſub. 
miſſion. Neither ointments; chaplets of flowers, nor rich per. 
fumes were wanting, The table was loaded with moſt exqui- 
ite delicacies of every kind. Damocles fancied himfelf amongſt 
the gods. In the midit of all his happineſs, he ſees, let down 

from the roof exaftly oper his neck, as he lay indulging him- 
ſelf in ſtate, a glittering ford hung by à fingle hair. The 
fight of deſtruction thus threatening him from on high, ſoon 
put a ſtop to his joy and revelling. The pomp of his attend- 

_ ants, and the glitter of the carved plate, gave him no longer 

any pleaſure. He dreads to ſtretch forth his hand to the table. 

He throws off the chaplet of roſes. He haſtens to remove from 
to his former humble condition, having no defize to enjoy any 
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rents, they ſcldom prove good to any other relation. 
The honour which children are required to give to their fa- 
* and mother, includes in it, love, reverence, A 
| 3 
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a hel, It is uſual-with, Providence to-retaliate-men's diſo- 
bediencs to their parents in kind: commonly-our.own childten 
ſhall pay us home for it... nat Lo mn tinge: hh bobs ett : 
Where ſhall, we find the perſon who bath zeocived-from any) 
one benefits, ſo great, or ſo many; as. Chüldsen from dbeir pa- 
rents? To them it is they ot. heir very E iſtencc, and on- 
ſequently all the pleaſures and, enjoymenta aj lie- 
Nos one will expect a ccturu pf, hindnaſa, however conſidera», = 
ble, from him [who gan ſham bimſelf unmindful of what he. 
oweth his patents... ohen n in dove nee | 
"To ſſee a, father, treating bis abs like, an alder brother,/and/ 
to, ſee, ons covet their fathex's company and converſation, be- 
cauſe they think him the wifeſt aud-mait agreeable man of their 
zee en is the mall. amiable, picture the eye can behold; 
it is a tranſplanted ſcl{-loye, as ſacred as friendſhip, ag pleaſu- 
table as love, and-as happy.as religion can make it. 
ll wary father remembered his own thoughts and inelina- 
tions when he was a ſon, and every ſon. remembered what he- 
expeſted from bis father, when be himſelf was in aftate f 
dependency; this one reflection would —— be- 
ing rigid, . on ſons Dan Baier Tit. 
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Crna; che Ronih Conful, who TFapled no : tech gte by — 
villanous ſoeyer, which cbüld ferve his ole ob undertook to 
get Poniponius Strabo murdered in his tent; but his ſon ſaved ; 
his life, which was the. firſt remarkable-aQtion of Pompey the 
Great, The treacherous Cinga, by many, alluring promiſes, 
had gained over one Terentius, a conſident of Pompey's, to his 
_ intereſt, and prevailed. on him to afſabnate the general, and. 
ſcdute his troops. . I gg Pompey. being informed of this de- 
bign a few hours before. it Was to be put in execution, placed a 
bichful guazd round the prætorium z ſo that none of the con- 

You. I. 8 ſpirators 
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ſpirators could come near it. He then watchied all the motiong '- 
of the camp, and endeavoured; to appeaſe the fury. of the fol- 
diers, who hated the general his father, by ſuch ; aQts of pru- 
dence as were worthy of the oldeſt commanders. However, 
ſome of the mutineers having forced open one of t che gates of 
the camp, in order ta deſert to Cinna, the general $ ſon threw 
himſelf fat on- his, back-in; their, ways, grying, out, that they 
ſhould not break their-oath,, and deſert their commander, with- 
aut treading his body to,death;.,, By this means he put a ſtop to 
their deſertion, and afterwards, wrought ſo effectually upon 


them by his affecting ſpeeches, and engaging carriage, that he 
ea aps wrong mn MN 5 TT Y 97 Flas in in Pom. 
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Waun Ons was 1 at Samos, after the famous battle ok 
Actium, which made him maſter of the verſe, he held a 
. council to examine the. Priſoners which | bad been engaged i in 
Antony's party. Among the reſt there v was bre ught before bim 
an old man named Metellus, opprelied with) years and infirmi- 
ties, disfigured with a long beard and a A nepledted head of Hair, 
but eſpecially by his clothes, which by r his Fl fortune Were be- 
come very ragged. The fon of this welche was Otte of the 

judges, and he had great difficul ty lty of. knowing his father in 
the deplorable condition in Which he faw him, At laſt, how- 
ever, having recollected his features, inſtead of being athamed 
to own him, he ran to embrace him, crying itterly. After · 
wards, turning towards the tribunal, * Calat, * Lays he, my 
father has been your enemy, and I your officer: He deſerves 
to be puniſhed, and I to be rewarded. The favour I defire of 
you is either to fave him on my accouut, or to order me to be 
put to death with him.“) All the judges wete touched with 
compaſſon at this affecting ſcene; Octavius * Telented, 


: and granted to old Metellus life and liberty. Appian. 
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Anh al | 9 defeated a army 
of Darius, king of Perfia, had taken his mother, wife, and 
children priſoners. He behaved towards them all with the 
utmolt delicacy, politeneſs, and humanity. Having received 
from Macedonia à great quantity of purple ſtuffs and rich ha- 
bits, made after the faſhioi of that countty, he preſented them 
to Syſigambis Darius mother) together with che artificers who 
bad wrought. them.” He like wiſe commanded the meſſengers 
to tell her, that in caſe ſhe fancied thoſe ſtuffs, ſhe might make 
| her.grandchildren learn the art of weaving them, by way of a= 
muſement z and to give them as prefents to whomſoever they 
ſhould think proper. At theſe words, the tears which fell from 
her eyes ſhewed but too evidently how greatly ſhe was diſpleaſ- 
ed at theſe giſts, the working in wool being conſidered by the 
Perſian women as the higheſt 3 ignominy. "Thoſe who-carrried 
theſe. preſents, having told the king that Syfigambis was very 
much diſſatisfied,” he thought himſelf obliged to make an apo- 
logy, for what he had done, and adminiſter ſome conſolation to 
her. Aceardingly he paid her a viſit, when he ſpoke thus t 
Mother, the Ruff ; in which you ſee me clothed, was not on- 
ly a gift of my, liſters, but wrought by their fingets. Hence 

1 beg you, to believe. that the cuſtom of my country miſled me; 
and do not conſider that as an inſult which was owing entitely 
to ignorance. I believe I have not as yet done any thing which 


I knew interfered with your manners and cuſtoms. I was told 


that among the Perſians i it is a fort of ctime for a fon to ſeat. 
- himſelf in his niother's preſence, without firſt obtaining her 
leave. Jou are ſenſidle! how cautious T have always been in 
| this particular, and that I never fat down till you had firſt laid 
pour commands upon me to do ſo. As the higheſt teſtimony 
af the | yeneration 1 4 for you, I always called you by the 
tender name of mother, though this belongs Property” to 9 0 
08 wo to whom I owe my birth. 5 | 
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2 OLymyras, Alexander's own mother, was of ſuch an unhap- 
py diſpoſition, that he would never let her have any concern in 


the affairs of government. She uſed frequently to make very 


ſevere complaints on that account ; but he always | ſubmitted 
to her ill-humour with great mildneſs and patience, , Antipa- 
ter, one of his friends, having one day wrote à long letter a- 
gainſt her, the king, after reading it, replied, Antipater 
does not know that one ſingle tear ſhed by a mother will 
© obliterate ten thouſand ſuch letters as this.” A behaviour 
like this, and ſuch an anſwer, ſhew at one and the ſame time, 
that Alexander n uffectionate ſon and an able poli- 
, ous e ist h q ain OT PIGS 
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83 without al FELT was one eee ge 


nerals, and one of the beſt men which Greece ever produced. 
Before him the city of Thebes was not diſtinguiſhed by any 


memorable action, and after him it was not famous for its vir- 


tues but its misfortunes, till it ſunk into its original obſcurity; 
ſo that it ſaw its glory take birth, and expire with this great man. 
The victory he obtained at Leuctra had drawn the eyes and admi- 
ration of all the neighbouring people, upon Epaminondas, who 
looked upon him as the ſupport of Thebes, as the triumphant 


conqueror of all Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece: in a 
word, as the greateſt man, and the moſt excellent captain that 
ever was in the world. In the midſt of this univerſal applauſe, 


ſo capable of making the general of an army forget the man 


for the victor, Epaminondas, little ſenſible to ſo affecting and 


ſo deſerved a glory, My joy,” faid be, * ariſes from my ſenſe 
of that which the neus of my victory will give my father and 
my mother. . Plut. in Coriol. 


NoTHIXxG in hiſtory ſeems ſo valuable to me, 1 Rollin, as 
ſuch ſentiments which do honour to human nature, aud pro- 


ceed from a heart which neither falſe glory, nor falſe greatneſs 


have 
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te corrupted. I conſels it with Frief, 1 ſee theſe noble ſeh« 
timents daily Expire amongſt us, eſpecially in perſons where 
birth and rank raiſe them above others, who too frequently are 
neither good fathers, good ſons, good huſbands, nor good friends, 
and ho would think it a diſgrace to expreſs for a father and 
mother" the tender e of which e have here o fine an 
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Manie TohWer vst. dhe oelebrated conful and Roman” 
captain, had great wit, but a difficulty in expreſſing himſelf ;; 
which induced Manlius Imperioſus, his father, to keep him al- 
moſt by force in the country, employ him in ſervile work, and 
treat him-as aMlave. Pompey; tribune of the people, enraged 
at this inſtanceof ſeverity, formed a deſign of accuſing Man- 
lius befote'the judges 3 but "Torquatus being informed of it, 
went to! the tribume, and; with à poinard'in his hand, made 
him ſwear that he would" not proteed in that accuſation againſt 
him to whom he owed his" being. The fame Torquatus was 
aſterwards made Military tribume, and killed x foldier of the 
Gauls in fingle combat, from Whom fe took a gold chain chat 
hung about his neck. From this action he obtained the name 
of Torguarur. He was conſuf in the war againſt the Latins; 
when he ordered His own ſon to be Veheaded, for fighting con- 
trary to his orders, though he had gained the victory. He. 
conquered the-enemies of the republic, and was ſeveral times 
made conſul; but at laſt "refuſed this dignity, ſaying, That it 
© was no more poſlible ſor him to beat with the vices of the 

N e for the people to bear with his ſeverity.* 
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Varerrvs: Mitiebs likewiſe relates a very dais ;nſtance | 
of filial affection. A woman of illuſtrious birth had been con- 
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demned to be A The — * pretor delivered her up 
o the triumvir, who cauſed her to he carried to priſon, in order 
to. ber being put ih death. The goaler, ſtruck with compaſ- 
ſion, could not reſolve to kill her, He choſe, therefore to let 
her die of hunger. Beſides which, he ſuffered her daughter iT 
ſce het in, priſon, taking care, however, that the brought her 
nothing to eat. As this continued many, days, he was ſurprif- 
ed that the priſoner; lived ſo long without eating i and ſuf pect- 
ing the daughter, upon watebüpg ber, he diſcovered that ſhe 
nouriſhed her mother with her own milk. Amazed, at ſo pi- 
ous and at the fame time ſo i ingenious an invention, he told 
the fact to the triumvir, and the triumvjt to the præetor, who 
believed. the thing mexited relating in the aſſembly of the peo- 
ple. The criminal was. pardoned 3. adecree was paſſed that the 
mother and. daughter ſhould be maintained for the reſt of their 
lives at the publice expence, and that a wed tl ſacred to piety 
ſhould be erected near the priſon. © © Pal Marx. 


Taz ſame authot g | gives baer! inſtance of filial piety in 2 


who was likewiſe confined in priſon, and which is univerſally 
; known by the name of the Roman Charity. Both theſe inſtances 


Appeared ſo very, extraordinary and uncommon to that people, 
chat they. could. only account for them, by, ſuppoſing t that the 
"ove: of children to theix parents. was the. frſk ly. of va wy a 
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"Tur good and dutifil Bon- is, ofle ha honoureth his pr. 
rents, by paying hom che utimoſt' deferciice and reſpect; by 
© a reverential awe and veneration! for them a filial affec- 
tion for their perſbns; und A tender regard for” their ſafety and 
preſervation; 4 conſtatit atid cheerful attention to their adviee, 
and a ready and implicit obedience to their commands. As he 

* becometh 
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becometh every day more ſenſible of his obligations to them, 
he grows every day more willing and ſolicitous to repay them. 
He employs his youth to ſupport their age; his abundance to 
relieve their wants; his knowledge atid ſtrengtli to ſupply their 
infirmities and etay. He is more careful of his character and 
reputation in the world, becauſe theirs depend upon it. Ever 
anxious for their welfare, and attentive to their happinefs, he 
' endeavours, by every method in his power, to prolong their 

-days, that His cu, may be long in the Land. He reſts affured, 
that God will not only bleſs obedient children here, but will 
reward them with the bleſſing of heaven; where it ſhall be 202, 
with Hut for erer; Where We hall all join; fon and father, 
=p hter ter and mot er, Wife and huſband, 'Tervant arid maſter: 
relations and "EonheRtiohs” bf this" life, to honout one 

a 92 rotector, lord, fl Maſter of us al. 
710 Ac 0 borfetoinn 50 ino 15 Walke, of H. 
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and Mete, Wa belng barten, futtiſtics ths: witk an indiſputa- 
bie proof that W ſpecies are perfectly diſtinct. Nature 
has providently ſtopped the further propagation of theſe he- 
terogeneous os are uncontaminated, the form 
of each animal without Fulstion the races would, in 
a "== a be mixed a 4 r, and every creature, 
0 1 very healthy, and will lixe above thirty 
years : It is found very ſerviceable in carrying burthens, parti- 
cularly in mountaiheng and ſtony places where Horſes are not 
ſo ſuro · doted . eee our breed has 1 — 
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been much improved -by the importation of Spaniſh Male. 
Aﬀes and it were much to be wiſhed that the uſeful qualities 
ol this animal were more attended to: For by proper care in 
its breaking, its natural obſtinacy would be in a great meaſure 
' corrected; and it might be formed with ſucceſs, for the ſad- 
dle, the draught, or the burthen. : 
People of the firſt quality in Spain are drawn by Mules, 
. where *fty or ſixty guineas is no uncommon price for one of 
' _ - them; nor is it ſurpriſing, when we conſider how far they ex- 
cel the Horſe in travelling-in a mountainous country, the Mule 
being able to tread ſecurely where the former can hardly ſtand. 
Their manner of going down the precipices of the Alps, the 
Andes, &c. is very extraordinary} and with it we will conclude 
their hiſtory. In theſe paſſages, on one fide, are ſteep emi- 
nences, and on the other, frightful abyſſes: and, as they gene- 
rally follow the direction of the mountain, the road, inſtead of 
hing in a level, forms at every little diſtance ſteep declivjties, 
of ſeveral hundred yards downward. Theſe can only be de- 
ſcended by Mules ; and the animal itſelf ſeems ſenſible of the 
danger, and the caution that i is to be uſed in ſuch deſcents. 
When they come to the edge of one of theſe deſcents, they ſtop 
Vithout being checked by the rider; and if he inadvertently 
attempt to ſpur them on, they. continue immoyeable. They 
ſeem all this time ruminating. on the danger that lies before 
them, and preparing themſelves for the encounter. They not 
only attentively view the road, but tremble and ſnort at the 
danger. Having prepared for the deſcent, they place their 
| fore feet in a poſture, as if they were ſtopping themſelves; 
they then alſs put their hinder feet together, but a little for- 
ward, as if they were going to lie down. In this attitude, ha- 
| ving taken as it were a ſurvey of the road, they ſlide down with 
| | the ſwiftneſs of a meteor. In the mean time, all the rider has 
g to do is to keep himſelf faſt on the ſaddle without checking the 
rein, for the leaſt motion is ſufficient to diſorder the equili- 
| aa cede} in which caſe they bothi unavoidably pe- . 
2 4 rib. 
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ei, But their addreſs in this rapid deſcent is truly vonder- 
ful; for in their ſwiftef motion, when they ſeem to have loſt 
all goverhiment of themſelves, they follow exactly the different 
windings of the road, as if they had previouſly ſettled in their 
minds the route they were to follow, and taken every precau- 
tion fot their ſafety. In this journey the natives place them- 
ſclves along the ſides of the mountains, and holding by the 
roots of the trees, animate the beaſts with ſhouts, and encou- - 
rage them to perſevere. Some Mules, after being long uſed to 
theſe journies, acquire a kind of repuration-for Nut baker and 
Kill; and their value riſes in proportion to their ſame. 
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other parts of the eaſt : The deſerts of Lybia and Numidia, 
and many iſlands of the Archipelago, contain vaſt herds of 
wild Aﬀes, which run with ſuch amazing ſwiftneſs, that even 
the courſers of the country can hardly overtake them. They 
are chiefly caught by the natives on acegwnt of their fleſh, which - 
is eaten by them, and conſidered as a delicious repaſt. Tue 
fleſh of the common or came Aſo is however Arier, more tough, 
and diſagreeable than that of the Horſe 4 Galen fays it is even 
unwholeſome : Its milk, on the comtrary, is an approved reme- 
dy for certain diſorders. The wild Aſs is not ſtreaked like the 
Zebra, (with which it has often been confounded} nor is his 
form fo beautiful: His figure reſembles that af the common 
Aſs, his colour is brighter, and be has a white ſtreak extend- 
ing from his head to his tal. 

The Als, like the Horſe, was otiginally imported into Ame- 
rica by the Spaniards, where it has run wild, and multiplied in 
a great degree. Ulloa informs us, that, in the kingdom of 
Quito, they hunt them in the following manner: A number 
of perſons on horſeback, attended by Indians on foot, form a 

Vol. I. T large 
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large circle in order t to drive them | into a narrow compaſs, where 
at full ſpeed they throw a nodſe'prer'thein, and having ſecured 
them with fetters; leave them till /the'chace'i is over, which fre- 
quently laſts for ſeveral days. They have ali the fu iftneſs of 
Horſes; and neither declivitieg nor precipices can retard them 
in their ſlight. When attacked, they defend themſelves with 
their heels and mouth with ſuoh activixy; tliat; without ſlack- 
ehing-their pad they often maim their purſuers⸗-· 
A warm climate is moſt favourable to the growth of this ani- 
mal: ThefAſe produced in this cojÜrtry, is much inferior in 
ſird and beauty doi thoſe of Spain ; and ther warm countries: 
In Guinea they are larger and more beautiful than even their 
Horſes: In Herſia they have two hindsq the one flow/ and heavy, 
which is made uſe uf for carrying burthens; the other, nimble, 
ſmooth, and ſtatelyʒ uſed chiefly for tie ſaddle. They are ma- 
naged as Harſesg and, like themzcarertaught:to amble. They 
generally fit{theirmoltrils to give them more room for breath- 
ing. Manylof dheſe are ſold as high as forty or fifty pounds. 
HFHolingſhed inforttis us, that in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth there were no Aſſetz in this cbuntry: How ſoon after 
| they miglit Be introduced is uncertain. However they are at 
preſent naturalized in this kingdom, here their utility be- 


comes daily more univerſally. experienced. 
The qualities of this animal are ſo well known as to need 


nb deſcription! Hiw gechtfeteſs. Patience, and perfeverabce, are 
Withdut erample!? He de tenßetate Wirk regard to food; and 
edtb cbntentrdliy the coarſe ahi weft neglected Herbiige : If 
ts vive the preference to any vegetable, it is tö the plaintain, 
ſor WIich -e Will weglecx every otlter herb in the paſture. In 
his Water kd 16 ſnijrutarly*ice; Efitiking' ond) from the cleareſt 
brooks. He is b much uftaid of wetting bis feet, that, even 
hen Lnded, ne 0er tut alide to avoid the' dirty parts of the 
T6a $1 bus Hold bas ide ug Ste ot nt oil, enn 
Heis fitter itt proportion tö His Ore, kali big Trörle; but 
more Lotgict, A Aubbotti, and ünttactable. He is waves Miter 
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ho - Horſe: 407 all eee 18 eaſt inlefſed and 
lice of other vermin, which is probably owing to the extreme 
hardneſs; and dryneſs of his ſkin, For the ſame reaſon, per · 
| hap, he is leſs "Wa Bag of the 7 ol the inp. or the W 
ing of flies. 115 $151) you! ys m20 Ani 7 3115 F 
He is chree or Mi years in 0 LONG 7 od lives 
to the age of twenty, ori! ſorenmes! twerity-five; yeats., He 
lleeps; much leis than the Hure ʒ and never lies down for that 
purple: but when he is much fatigucd. The She-Aſs goes 
eleyen months with young ; and ſeldom N more than 
und at lime lui mom bite 10 r 16 y 4 

The ſervices of this uſeful creature are ele epd dy 


hard fare and cruel. uſage z and being generally the property - 2 


the poor, it partakes of theirwatits and their diſtreſſes: Where- 
as, hy due 'cuſtivation- and care in its education, the Aſs might 
be uſefully and proſitably employed in 2 variety of domeſtic 
purpoſes, and in many caſes ſupply the place of the: Horſe, to 
which only it is ſecond, though generally degraded into _ 
Oy and at. ers 1 2 9771 N e es 
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Waxes en many aide have miſtaken, for, a wild 175 is the 
moſt beautiful, as welb as the wildeſt, moſh timid, and untame- 
able animal in nature. Being larger than the Als, it rather re- 
ſembles the Mule in ſhape: Its head is large ; its ears longer 
than thoſe of the Horfe; its legs beautifully, ſmall, and weil 


placed ; and its body well formed, ;roundz, and fleſhy ; But the 


beauty of its. ſhape is greatly heightened by the: glofly ſmooth- 
nefs of its ſkin; and the amazing regularity, and elegance of its 
colours, which in the male are white and brown, and in the 
female White and black, ranged in alternative ſtripes over the 
whole body, in a ſtile ſo beautiful and ornamental, that it 
ä Would at firſt fight ſeem rather the effect of art than the ge- 
8 nuing 
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nuine production of nature: The head. is ſtriped with fine 
bands of black and white, which form a center in the forehead: 


The neck is adorned with ſtripes of the ſame! colour 
round it: The body is beautifully variegated with bands run- 


ning acroſs the back, and ending in points at the belly: Its 
thighs, its legs, its ears, and even its tail, are All beautifully 
ſtreaked in the ſame wrt l 

The Zebra inhabits th fouthern | parts of mY where whole 
herds are ſeen feeding | 1. Wako *Extenhve plains that lie towards 
the Cape of Good Hope. Howeyer their watchfulneſs is ſuch, 
that they, will ſuffer, nothing to come neat them; and their 
ſwiſtneſs. ſo Bleu, 5 * ally leave Show * fab be- 
hind... 

Such 4 ds 8 4 ol this PT OR: hat. it Gs by nature 
fitted to gratify the pride, and formed for the ſetvice of man; 
and it is moſt probable; that time and aſſiduity alone are want 
ing to bring it under ſubjection. As it reſembles the Horſe in 
regard to its form as well as manner of living, there can be lit- 
tle doubt. but it poſſeſſes, 2 ſimilitude pf nature, and only requires 
the efforts of an induſtrious and ſkilful nation, to be added to 
the number of our uſeful dependants. Nevertheleſs its liberty 
has hitherto remained, uncontrouled, and its naturat fierceneſs 
has as yet reſiſted every attempt to ſubdue it: Thoſe that have 
been brought to this country, have diſaovered a degree of vi- 
ciouſneſs that rendered: it unfafe to approach them doo fami- 
liarly ; but it is by no means to waer en from hence, that 
| they are untameable. 2613 03 Syns! [£09 10 bats g ner VI 10 2% 

They have continued ONT wild, bedaul e are natives of 
a.country where the wretched inhabitants have no other idea 
of advantage from che animal creation than as they are good 
for food, paying more regard to that which: affonds the moſt 
delicious repaſt, . delicacy of colonring, ann. of 
eanformations.:.- | 1 oh vi 164) Sito 2llmumwy; 5 
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been miſtaken; for Zebras of the fernale kind j but ate ho 
khown to be a diſtinct ee oy live in e are ſaid 
tobe extremly TT Ne 
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A of nature that Have ſtom time to time 
appeared in the world enriched with various endowments ind 
conitratieties' of excellence, none ſeems to Rave beer mote exe 
alted above the common rate of humanity, than the man known' 
about tyyo centuries ago by the appellation ef the Admirable 
Chrichton; of whole hiſtory; vhiᷣtever we may ſuppreſs as ſur- 
paſſing credibility) yet we ſhall,” upon 'inconteRtible authority,” 
relate enough-to-rank him among prodigies. ji onivd 07 Tit 
* Virtue,* fays Virgil, is better actepted when it comes in 
a pleaſing form. The perſon of | Crichton was eminenthy 
beautiful; but his beauty was conbſtent with ſuch actvity and 
ſtrength, that in feneing he would ſpring at one bound the' 
length of twenty feet upon his untagoniſt ; and he" uſed! tie 
ſword in either hand with dn ee en dexterity, that ſcaret 
any one had courage to engage him 109 ein 03 1g gord nad 
Having ſtudied at St. Andrews in eee e 
ris in his twenty. firſt yar, and affixed on the gate of the Col - 
legs of Navarre a kind of challenge to the learned of that wni- 
verſity to diſpute with him. dm a certain» day offering? to his 
opponents, whoever they ſhould be; the choice-of ten lungua - 
lege, aud of all the faculties and ſcĩences. On the day appoint- 
ed three thouſand auditors aſſembled, when four doctors of the 
church and fifty maſters appeared againſt him; and one of his 

antagoniſts confeſſes that the doctors were deſeated; that he 
gave proofs of knowledge above the reach of ian; and that a 
aid years paſſed withdut * fleep, would not be ſuſſi⸗ 
cient 
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ente bus 7 pos ein eg Ivitres — 
ticntifor the das! cfithiprlearabbgi After a ee 
of nine hours he was preſented by the preſident and profeſſors 
with a diamond and a purſe of gold, 5 with 1 TR 
edlacelamations. T9WOq 1 dul bet af oni Wg, 169134 
From Paris he — —½⅝ the . 
challenge, and had, in the preſence! of the pope and cardinals, 
the ſame ſucceſs. Afterwards he contratted at Venice an ac- 
quaintance with Aldus Manutius, by whom he was introduted 
toi chel learned of that city : then viſited Padua where he en- 
gaged im chndther publio-difputation, beginning his performance 
with an erte mporal poem ĩri ptaiſa of the city and the aſſtm- 
blz/then preſent;-and concluding: with an oration equally un- 
premeditate d in commendation of ignorance!!! ol 510 % „ 
i! He after uards pùbliſhed another challenge, in which he de- 
dared himſulf ready ia detecł the errors of Ariſtotle: and all his 
dommentatord, dithet in the cbmmon forms of logic, or in any 
e e e ſhould propoſe of: e ee 
kindraftverſe,15Ynio sd box yob gilt fo bas gboinstng 
Theſe A learning, however: GE RUM 
nat gained at the exyence of any pleaſure, which youth: gene- 
rally indulges, or byfthe omiſſion of any accompliſhment in 
which: it becomes a gentlaman to ęxot li: he practiſed in great 
perſcction the arts of drawing and painting, he was an emi- 
nent petfor er int hüth vocal and inſtrumental nyc, he dan- 
ced with uncommon: gracefulneſs, and on ihe day after his. diſ- 
putation at. Paris, ax hibited his kill-an-horſemanſhip before the 
court of France, where, at à publie match of tilting, he bore 
away the ring: upon his lance; &fteen-times together... 
He excelled like iſe in domeſtic games of leſs dignity and 
reputation atenqin the, interval bewteen his challenge and diſ- 
putation at Paris, he ſpent ſo, much of his time at cards, dice, 
and tennis, that a lampoon was fixed upon the gate of the Sor- 
bonne, directing thoſe, that would ſee this une of erudi- 
e at the taye en 


* 
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0 extenſive was his acquaintance with, iſe -and manners, 
chat in an Italian comedy, compaſed by himſelf, and exhibited 
before the court of Mantua, he is ſaid to have perſonated fi- 
teen different characters; in all which he might ſuoceed with- 
out great difficulty, ſince he had ſuch power of retention, that 
once hearing an oration of an hour, he would repeat it exactly, 
and in the recitab follow the . n his e 
tone and geſticulation. 136109 24 [J'S be «:4352341 816 4 211 

Nor was his ſkill in arms ef ada e ee his cou- 
rage inferior to his ſkill : there was a prize: fighter at Mantua, 
who, travelling about the world, according to the barbarous 
cuſtom of that age, as a general challenger, had defeated. the 
moſt celebrated maſters in many patts of Europe; and in Man- 
tua, where he then reſided, had killed three that appeared a- 
gainſt him. The duke repented that he had granted him his 
protection ; When Crichton, looking on his ſanguinary ſucceſs 
with indignation, offered to ſtake fifteen hundred: piſtoles; and 
mount the ſtage àgainfl him. The duke, with ſgme reluctance, 
conſented, and on the day fixed the combatants appeared: 
their weapon ſeems to haue been the ſingle napier, Which was 
chen newly introduced into Italy. The. prize-fighter advanced. 
with great violence and fierceneſs, and Crichton contented 
himſelf calmly to ward his paſſes; and ſuffered him to exhauſt 
his vigour by hig own fury. Crichton then became the aſ- 
ſallant z and preſſed upon him-withſuch force and agility, that 
he thruſt him thrice through the body, and faw him expire: 
he then divided the prize he had won among the "NP 
whoſe huſbauds had 'beenikilleds 15 070 ng Tt to 17 

The death of this wonderful man T-{hovld be willing to con- 
ceal,/ did I not know khat every reader will inquire” curibuſly 
aſtet chat fatal hout, which id common to all human beings, 
however e aas each other by nature ne for- 
tune. 1 10 31 8 wit Hof 1 287 1605 PLACES 3 I61 

The Duke of Mantua 1 belege n Nals, of tis 
various merit, made him tutor to his ſon Vincentio di Gonza- 


ga, 
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ga, à prince of looſe — E0jcti3en. On 
this occaſion it was, that he compoſed the comedy in which he 
exlubited ſo many different characters with exact propriety. 
But his honour was of ſhort continuance ; for as he was one 
night in the time of Carnival rambling about the ſtreets, with 
his guitar in his hand, he was attacked by fix men maſked, 
Neither his courage nor {kill in this exigence deferted him; he 
oppoſed them with ſuch activity and ſpirit, that he ſoon diſperſed 
them, and diſarmed their leader, who threwing off his maſk, 
diſcovered himſelf to be the prince his pupil. Crichton falling 
on his knees, took his on ſword by the point, and preſented 
it to the prince; who immediately ſeized it, and inſtigated, as 
ſome ſay, by jealouſy, according to others only by drunken 
fury and brutal reſentment, thruſt him through the heart. 
Thus was the Admirable Crichton” brodght into that ſtate, 
in which he could excel the meaneſt of mankind only by a few 
empty honours paid to his memory: the court of Mantua teſ-· 
tified their eſteem by a public mourning, the contemporary 
wits were profuſe of their encomiunis, and the palaces of Italy 
were adorned with pictures, repreſenting lim on” horſeback 
with a lance in one hand and a book in the other. 
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msroR oF FINGAL, 


KING ar MOR Fas 1N ANCIENT e 


Fade des Urs 40h in the third century, and ac- 
_ cording to the Iriſh hiſtorians, died in the 283, although there 
is ſome reaſon from Offian's poems for placing his death a few 
years later. Fingal was deſcended in all probability from thoſe 
Celtic tribes who were the firſt inhabitants of Britain. Trad- 
tion, and the poems of Othan, give him a long line of royal 

anceitors, 
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Auceſtors, ſuch 43 Comhal, Trenmor; and Trathul, c., heroes 
_ reddlownted for thei valeur and victories; and ho had all reign- 
ed der the fame territory: Whether this territory was bound- 
ed by the Caledoniai foreſt; or extended ſomewhat farther to 
the ſouth; towards tie Romitt provinees, is uncertain ; bot 
chere is nb döubt of its having etended over all tlie nortk und | 
welt Highlands, comprehending the Hebrides, whoſe -petty = 
chere Wer AF fubfect to the Kitig öf Motveiit Hie princijial == | 
plabe bf refidienice Wis Sehn, which was probably in tic neigt | 
botthood df Wine lüp pte tb be the Conz of Offian; thbugh | 
(ori6 Umzine it to Wave beth THE Strah- Cong" Hi Motay: Tlis 

trvcfl Wins to bes Hat ab Pirigat ank HY pebple rect by hunt 

ing, they often miftedd heit habitition. ' Heuer, iu al parte of 

the Higttinlls, be Htick, in dite name bf plackt, buildings, Kc. 

buch moflöcteker fully Wee Ted flames ker the fionour 

of Pingal's tende nee Fingal acquired great fame by his prow- 
ee in Arms. He made many fwoeefsftil irretitfions' into 1 
mam ptvitite; from wherE he. Cartied a. toe Tpoils wh 

his Ib ſo often mentions under the names of ' the nine ef the 
frkhge?; and the' was bf tht flriange#: By ſea we find him fres 

quently makitig Voyages to/Bemmilinivia; the Orkneys, and Ties 

land ; euled by Oſſian Lichlin, Iniftore, and Ullin. Several 
of theſe expetitions were celebrated by his fon in Epic poems, 

mer of theſe poems, Fingal having paſſed over into Ireland to 
alſiſt the celebratql;Cychglln4 iy lig N gppioſt Swaran, king 

of Scandinavia, defeated that monareh's army, and took him- 
ſelf prilbner j bat rememberiag the: Tov he formerly bore to 

the fair Agandecea, ſiſter to Swaran, he generouſly releaſed bis by 
piiſones, -ho-imrdediacely fer falt for Scandhni. The u- 
ject of the poem of Peimora is Fiagalts third expedition into lre- 


land, whete wt ſoe chis great herp in che . of his battles. 
' 2\Mow ht yalkdedorq Nis oa; fprcatnh are [£914 12%, he 


I Guchullin wd celebrated Caledonian hero. "He was King or lord of the 
| 5 * Run Wr an EET — ho 
over to Ire the death of its king Artho, to bg guar- 


Ad 2 who was lineally deſcended from Conar the ſom of rem 
mor, the great - grandfather of Fingal. 
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The occaſion of this war was as follows : After the death of 
Cuchullin, guardian to Cormac,” the young king of Ireland, 
Cairbar, chief of the Firbolg, having routed the forces of Cor- 
mac, murdered that prince in his on palace of Temora; and 
uſurped the ſovereignty of Ireland. On Fingab's arrival, he gave 
battle to the favage Cairbar, who was flain by Ofcar, the ſon 
Oſſian, and grandſon of Fingal. The brave Ofcar fell in this 
combat, treachefouſly wounded by his enemy; Cathmor, bro- 
ther to Cairbar)'a prince celebrated for his valour and generoſi- 
ty, took upon himſelf the command of the army of the Firbolg, 
flew Fillan, the youngeſt ſon of Fingal, who had diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf in a remarkable manner by his heroic bravery ; and 
forced the victorious army of the Caledonians to retire. . Fin- 
gal who, agreeeble to the cuſtom of the Caledonian kings, had 
_ retired to a neighbouring mountain, from whenee he beheld 
the contending armies, and from time to time ſent his bards to 
encourage his people, now rouſed by the death of bis beloved 
' Fillan, put himſelf at the head of his army, routed the forces of 
Cathmor, ſlew that brave general, and reſtored. the family of 
the Caledonian princes to the throne of Ireland: after which, 
the great Fingal reſigned the ſpear of the mighty Trenmor to 
Oſſian his ſon, and no more liſtened the call of arms. How 
long he liyed afterwards is uncertain. - He is ſaid to have died 
* natural death; and therefore none of his ſon's poems relate 
to this event, though it is occaſionally mentioned in many of 
them. Did thy beauty laſt, O Ryno ? Stood the ſtrength 
of car-borne Oſcar ? Fingal himſelf paſſed away; and the halls 
of his fathers have ſorgot his ſteps. The blaſt of the north 
opens thy gates, O king, and 1 behold thee fitting on miſt, 
dimly gleaming in all thme arms. Thy form now is not the 
terror of the valiant : but like. a watery cloud, when we fee 
the ſtars behind it, with their weeping eyes. Thy ſhield is 
like the ageckmoon; thy {word a vapour half kindled with fire. 
Dim and feeble is the chief who travelled in brightneſs before. 

But thy ſteps are on the winds of the deſert, and the 985 8 
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darken in thy hand. Thou takeſt the ſun" in 1 wrath, and 
hideſt him in thy clouds. The ſons of little men are afraid, 
and a thouſand ſhowers deſcend.“ Berratlun. 
The character of Fingal (Dr Blair obſerves) is perhaps the 
mol perfect that was ever drawn by a poet, for we may boldly 
defy all the writers of antiquity to ſhow us any hero equal to 
Fingal. Throughout the whole of Oflian's works, he is-repre- 
ſented to us in all that variety of lights which give the full dif: 
play of: a character. In him concur 'almoſt all the qualities 
that can ennoble human nature; that can either make us ad! 
mire the hero, or love the man. He is not only unconquer- 
able in war, but he makes his people happy by his wiſdom in 
the days of peace. He is truly the father of his people. He 
is known by the epithet of © Fingal of the mildeſt look, and 
diſtinguiſhed on every occaſion by humanity and generoſity. 
He is merciful to his foes, full of affeQtion to his children, full 
of concern about his friends, and never mentions Agandecca, 
his firſt love, without the utmoſt tenderneſs. He is the uni 
verſal protector of the diſtreſſed; none ever went fad from 
Tinga. — O Oſecar] bend the ſtrong in arms, but ſpare tᷣe 
feeble hand. Be thou a ſtream of many tides againſt the foes 
of thy people; but like the gale that moves the graſs to thoſe 
who aſk thine aid: ſo Trenmor lived; ſuch Trathal was; and. 
ſuch has Fingal been. My arm was the ſupport of the injured; 
the weak teſted behind the lightning of my ſteel.” Theſe were 
the maxims of true heroiſm, to which he formed his grandfon. 
His fame is repreſented as every where ſpread; the greateſt 
heroes acknowledge his fuperiority ; his enemies tremble at 
his name; and the higheſt encomiums that can be beſtowed 
on one whom the poet would moſt exalt, is to fay, That his 
foul was like the foul of Fingal. Wherever he appears, we 
behold the hero. The objects he purſues are always great; 
to bend the proud, to protect the injured, to defend his friends, 
to overcome his enemies by generoſity more than by force. 
| Some _— of human imperfection and frailty, are what u- 
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ſually RM us the moſt clear view and the moſt ſenſible. imprel. 
ſion of a character, becauſe they preſent to us a man ſuch as 
we have ſeen; they recal known features of human nature. 
When poets go beyond this. range, and. attempt to deſcribe a 
faultleſs hero, they, for the moſt part, ſet before us a ſort of 
yague yndiſtinguiſhable character, ſuch as the 1 imagination can- 
Not lay hold of, or realiſe to itſelf as the object of affection. 
But Fingal, though exhibited without any of the common hu- 
man failings, is neyertheleſs a real man; a character which 
touches and intereſts every reader.“ 
We may obſerve, that Fingal appears to haye been. no leſs a 
poet than a warrior; at leaſt, in all thoſe paſſages aſcribed to 
him in the poems of his ſon, thexe is a grandeur and loftineſs 
that elevates them above the common ſtyle even of Oſſian. 
The following paſſage from the poem of Carthon may be taken 
as a ſpecimen of Fingal's poetry; , Raiſe, ye bards, ſaid 
the mighty Fingal, * the praiſe of unhappy Moina. Call her 
ghoſt, with your ſongs, to our hills; that ſhe may reſt with the 
fair of Morven, the ſunbeams of other days, and the delight of 
heroes of old. have ſeen the walls of Balclutha, but they 
were deſolate. The fire had reſounded in the halls; and the 
voice of the people is heard no more. The ſtream of Clutha 
was removed from its place by the fall of the walls, The thiſtle 
ſhook, there, ity lonely head: the moſs whiſtled to the wind, 
The fox looked out from the windows; the rank graſs of the 
wall wayed round his head. Deſolate is the dwelling of Moi- 
na: filence is in the houſe, of her fathers. - Raiſe the ſong of 
mourning, O bards, oyer the land of ſtrangers. They have 
+ but fallen before us; for, one day we muſt fall, Why doſt 
thou build the hall, ſon af the winged days? Thou lookeſt 
from thy towers to- day yet a few years, and the blaſt of the 
deſart comes; it howls in thy empty court, and whiſtles round 
thy half-worn ſhield And let the blaſt of the deſart come | 
We ſhall be renowned in our day. The mark of my arm ſhall 


1 in the battle, and my name in the ſong of bards. Raiſe the 
- long 
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fongz ſend round the. ſhell; and let joy be heard in my hall. 


x 


When thou, ſun of heaven, ſhalt fail ? if thou ſhalt fail, thou | 


mighty light! if thy brightneſs is for a ſeaſon, like Fingal ; our 

fame ſhall ſurviye thy beams. Such was the joy of Fingal in 
the day of his joy. His thouſand bards leaned forward from 
their ſeats, to hear the yoice of .the king. It was like the mu- 
he of the harp on the gale, of the ſpring. Lovely were thy 
thoughts, O Fingal! Why had not Oſſian the ſtrength of thy 
ſoul? But thou ſtandeſt alone, my father; and who can e- 
qual the king of Morven ?” AR Britan, and Offian's Terms. 
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ect haſt thou ſet, Malvina*, daughter of generous Toſear 1! 
But thou riſeſt like the beam of the eaſt, among the ſpirits of 
thy friends, where they fit in their ſtormy halls, the chambers 
of the thunder. A cloud hovers over Cona : its blue curling 
ſides are high. The winds are beneath it, with their wings; 
within it is the dwelling t of Fingal. There the hero fits in 
darkneſs z his, airy ſpear is in his hand. His ſhield half co- 
vered with clouds, i is like the darkened moon; when one half 


ſtill ene in the wave, and the other looks N on che 


n . e 
| 1 | 
Wo. Malvina was beloved of Oſcar, the gallant ſon of Offian, on uk h 


Oſſian addreſles ſeveral of his poems to her He here beautifully deſcribes 
| her ſoul riſing up amongſt the forms of her fathery, (ſitting in their aerial pa- 


| lace); a bluſh diffuſing her checks when ſhe beholds their unknown faces. 


f Thedeſcription of this ideal palace of Fingal, is very poetical, and agree- _ 


able to the notions of thoſe times, concertiing the ſtate of the deceaſed, wha 
| were ſuppoſed to purſue, after death, the pleaſures and employments of their 
former life. The ſituation of Offian's heroes, in their ſeparate ſtare, if not en- 
. tirely happy, is more agreeable, than the notions of the ancient Grecks con · 
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His friends fit around the king, on miſt ; and hear the ſongs 

of Ullin: he ſtrikes the half viewleſs harp z and raiſes the fe 
| ble voice. The leſſer heroes, with a thouſand meteors, Tipht - 
| the airy hall. Malvina riſes, in the midſt; a bluſh is on her 
check. She beholds the unknown faces of her fathers, and 
turns aſide her humid eyes. Art thou come ſo ſoon,” ſaid 
Fingal, daughter of generous 'Toſcar ? Sadneſs dwells in, 
the halls of Lutha. My aged ſon is ſad. I hear the breeze of 
Cona, that was wont to lift thy heavy locks. It comes to the 
hall, but thou art not there; its voice is mournful among the 
arms of thy fathers. Go with thy ruſtling wing, O breeze! 
and ſigh on Malvina's tomb. It riſes yonder beneath the rock, 
at the blue ſtream. of Lutha. The maids are departed to their 
PR; z and thou alone, O breeze, mourneſt there.“ | 


. 


On Home. | 


Tus * romantic Wee of Homer, to fay, U chat no 
man underſtood. perſons and things better than he ; or had a 
deeper.inſight into the humours and paſſions of human nature. 
He repreſents great things with ſuch ſublimity, and little ones 
with ſuch propriety, nde 4 * the one en, 
and the other pleaſant. 4 * 
Heis a d nde of all the lofty graces of the figura- 
tive ſtyle, and all the purity. and eaſineſs of the plain. Strabo, 
the excellent geographer: and hiſtorian, aſſureꝗ us, that Homer 
has deſcribed the places and countries of which he gives ac- 
count, with that accuracy, that no man can imagine who has 
not ſeen them; and no man but muſt admire and be aſtoniſh- 
7 who has. His poems may juſtlp/be compared with that 
ield of divine workmanſhip ſo inimitably repreſentgd in the 
cighteenth book of the Iliad. You have there exact images of 
13 all 
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all the actions of war, and employments of peace; and are en- 
tertained with the delightful view of the univerſe. Homer has 
all the beauties of every dialect and ſtyle ſcattered through his 
writings ; he is ſcarce inferior to any other poet, in the poet's 
own way and excellency ; but excels all others in force and 
comprehenſion of genius, elevation of fancy, and immenſe c- 
pioufneſs of invention. Such a ſovereignty of genius reigns al 
over his works, that the ancients eſteemed and admired him as 
the great High Prieſt of nature, who' was admitted into her ins 
moſt choir, and acquainted with her moſt ſolemn myſteries. 85 | 
The great men of former ages, with one voice, celebrate the 
praiſes of Homer; and old Zoilus has only a few followers in 
theſe later times; who detract from lim either for want of 
Greek, or from a ſpirit of conceit and contradiction;.‚ 
Theſe gentlemen tell us, that the divine Plato himſelf ba- 
niſhed him out of his commonwealth ; which, ſay they, muſt 
be granted to be a blemiſh upon the poet's reputation. The 
reaſon why Plato would not let Homer's poems be in the hands 
of the ſubjects of that government, was becauſe he did not eſ- 
teem ordinary men capable readers of them. They would be 
apt to pervert his meaning, and have wrong notions of God 
and religion, by taking his bold and beautiful allegories in tos 
| literal'a ſenſe. Plato frequently declares, that he loves and ad- 
mires him as the beſt, the moſt pleaſant, and the divineſt of 
all the poets; and ſtudiouſly imitates his figurative and'myſtic 
cal way of writing. Though he forbid his works to be read 
in public, yet he would never be without them in his own clo- 
ſet. - Though the philoſopher pretends, that for reaſons of ſtate 
he muſt remove him out of his city; yet he declares he would 
treat him with all poſſible reſpec while he ftaid ; and diſmiſs 
him laden with preſents, and adorned with garlands (as the 
prieſts and ſupplicants of their gods uſed to be ;) by which 
marks of honour, all people wherever he came might be warn- 
ed and induced to eſteem his . g A" and: receive him 
with due veneration. | Blactuull. 
4 £0146 
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ration of ages, and which, to this — 178 Pops Ny 


 quilibriuni between his. fame and. that af Homer. The prin- 


cipal and diſtinguiſhing ours of Virgil, and which, in my 


opinion; be poſieftth beyond all poetsg TFtehdetnieſs; Nature 
| 95 endowed bim with-exquiſite. ſenfibility 3 he felt every af. 
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ecking cixcunaſtance. in_the ſcenes. be. deſeribes; and, h a Un- 
die ſtroke, he knows how to reach the heaxte This, in an epic 
poem, is the merit next to ſudlümitr ; and puts it in gg author's 


Power to gender, hls compoſting extremely ioteroting jo. all 


brig evitingib foagid wit Fo birt, 


a kind, in the Id, is fte Imerwien 
of Hector xi „But, in the, Engid, there are 
many ſuch, . The ſecond book is one af the greateſt, maſter. 
pieces that exet — any, band 2nd, Virgil ſeems | 
to haye put forth-there the whole, ſtrength, of his genius, a8 che | 
lubjett afforded a variety, of ſcenes, boch. l. dee awful aud ten- 
2 Aer images; of horatyr greſgated) by. a,city, burned 
| might, are fincly mixed with pathetic aud af- 
u n 
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mired, and abounds wich boangics of, the higheſt ind, The in. 
terview of 2 — we | thin 


book; + the epiſodes of en and 


alus, of Lauſus' and Mezentius, in 


5. Nils. 


en he 856, 4 
firikigg inſtances of the poet q power of raiſing the tender e- 


motions. For we muſt obſerve, that though the Zneid be an 


unequal 
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ties ſcattered through it all; and not a few, even in the laſt fix 
books. The beſt and moſt finiſhed books, upon the whole, 
are the firſt, the ſecond, the fourth, the lixth, the ſeventh, the 
EA Blair.. 


7 Tk which the CLASSICS enjoyed. 
Ir was among the advantages which the chief claſſics enjoyed, 


that moſt of them were placed in proſperous and plentiful cir- 


cumſtances of life, raiſed above anxious cares, want, and abject 
dependence. They were perſons of quality and fortune, cour- 


tiers and ſtateſmen, great travellers, and generals of armies, 


poſſeſſed of the higheſt dignities and poſts of peace and war. 
Their riches and plenty furniſhed them with leiſure and means 
of ge. and their employments improved them in knowleige 
and experience. How livelily muſt they deſcribe thoſe coun- 

tries, and remarkable places, which they had attentively vie w- 
ed with their own eyes ! What faithful and emphatical rela- 
tions were they enabled to make of thoſe councils, in which 
they preſided ; of thoſe actions in which they were preſent 
and commanded | 

Herodotus, the father of hiſtory, bees the adratnages of 
his travels and general knowledge, was ſo conſiderable in power 
and intereſt, that he bore a chief part in expelling the tyrant 
Lygdamis, who had uſurped upon the liberties of his native 
country. 

Thucydides and Xenophon were of diſtinguiſhed eminence 

and abilities, both in civil and military affairs; were rich and 
| noble ; had ſtrong parts, and a careful education in their youth, 
completed by ſevere ſtudy in their advanced years: in ſhort, 


they had all the advantages and accompliſhments both of the | 


retired and active life. . 
Vor. I. N Sophocles 


| unequal poem, and, in ſome places, languid, yet there are beau- 
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Fa great offices in; A Athens; 1 led "their armies; 
and in ſtrength of parts, and nobleneſs of thought and expreſ- 
ſion, was not unequal to, his colleague” Pericles ; who, by his 
commanding, ; wiſdom. and; eloquence, influenced all Greece, 
and. was {aid to thunder and lichten in his harangues. m 

Euripides, famous for the purity of the Artic ſtyle,” and his 
power in. moying the ,paſſons, £ſpecially, the ſofter ones of 
py 3s (jovined, 10, And. generquſly entertained in, 
the court of Archelays king. of Macedon, . The ſmoothneſs of 
his <ompoſitinn, his cxcellency In dramaris, poetry, the ſound- 
neſs of tis morals,conneyed in. the forecteſt numbers, were ſo 
univerſally, admired, and, his glory Jo far ſpread, that the Athe- 
nians, who-were taken-priſoners in the fatal. overthrow under 
Nicias, were preſerved from perpetual. exile ang, xui n, by the * 
ſtonithing/ reſpect that the Sicilians, enemies and ſtrangers, 
paid to the wit and ſame of their Muſtrions countryman. As 
many as could repeat any:bf Furipides's verſes, were rewarded 
with their liberty, and generoully {ent hae e with marks of * 
nur. 1911 rw 2uginibs id) bub ue o8 «9 
Plato by this, father's ade, ſprung. from, Codrus,, the eech 
ted king of Athens 3 and by his mather's from Solon, their no 
left celebtatei law+igivets2 To gain experience, and enlarge his 
knowledge; hel travelled ino dtaly, Sicily, and Egypt, He was 
c artec anit hade by ale gteateſti meu of the age wherein 
e lech; whd-will be ſtudied and admired by men of taſte and 
e judgment i alb ſuecteding ages. In (his, works,. are ineſtima- 
ble tredfures bf: the>be ſt learning. In ſſhott . as a learned gen- 
uemän ſays, he wris with all- the Grength of human keaſon, 
and all the charms of human eloquence. ſtnjsys. oon 
eres Wed fiautiarly owath Polytrates king of, Samos ; 
- id” his "(prightly Hüte, naturally flowing with rinppperable 
- | pleafares' aud grabes, muſt improve ih delicacy and ſweatne ſs 
"by' "te" Lad and "refined" comvetimion--of thatdlowiſking 
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The bold _ exalted genius of Pindar was s encouraged an 
heightened by the honours he received” from the champion 


TLST i 4, 


qualified him to fing theirs] praiſes Sith more Auntager The 
conquerors at the Olympic games ſcarce valued their garlands 
of honour, and wreaths of Victory, if they Wert not ctowticd 
with his neter. fading laurtls, and immortalized by his celeſtial 
ſong. Thie noble Hitts'of Syracuſe was his generous friend 
and patron and the moſt powerful aud pblite ſtate of: All 
Greece eſtermed a line bf Bis in praiſe of their glorious ciry, 
worth public aöcktowledgmerts, and #Ratue! Moſt'of the ge- 
nuine and valuable Latin Clafficy' had the ſatne advantages of 
fortune” and improvin g Converſation; the eee 
with thefe and the other celebrated Grecians! 01219 1m wo 
Terence gained ſuch a wonderful might into the n 
and manners of mankind; ſuch an elegant choice of words, and 
ae of fryle, ſucl judgment in the'eoridut of his plot, and 
ſach delicate and charming turns, chiefly by the gonverſation of 
Scipio and Lælius, the greateſt men; and moſt refined wits, of 
their age. So much did this judicious writer, and clean ſcho- 
lar, improve by his diligent application to ſtudy, and their gen- 
teel and learned converfation; chat it was charged upon him 
by thoſe who envied hüs ſuperior excellengies, that he pnbliſh- 
ed their chmpoſitiuns under his bam name. lis enemies had 
a mind chat the world ſhot believe thoſe noblemien wrote his 
plays,” but ſetter believed it athemſelvesi ; and) the ; poet very 
prudently and genteelly f fighted/ their malice and; made his 
great patrons the ſinoſt compliment iu the world, byeſteeming 
the accuſution & an hOον,.],nather than making any formal 
defence againſt il. doneupols MUL to ammo Bi le bog 
''Salluſt; fo famous for his meat (expreſſive. brevity, and quick 
turns; for truth af fact and claarneſg of Kyle, for the accuracy 
of his charachers, andibis: piereigg view into the myſteries ot 
policy und motives of action, cultivated his rich abilities, aud 
m his acquired learning ſo uſeful to the world, and ſo ho- 
bo 2 nourable 
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comets himſelf, by bearing the chief offices in the Ro- 
man government, and ſharing in the important councils and 
WN d Aut 14011 Siftet) + 
| Cear had a prodigious wit, and univerſal learning 3 Way no- 
ble by birth, a conſummate ſtateſman, a brave and wiſe gene- 
ral, and a moſt heroic prince. His cd modeſty in 
eee. I 
rere 3 e 
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lus, ropertius, . times, and plenti- 
ful circumſtances. That e tot ap , 
flouriſhed under the favours and bounty of the richeſſ, and moſt 
generous court in the world; and the beams of eee 
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bright and propitious them. : l 5 

What could be too great t to expect from ſuch poets 25 Ho- 
\ race and Virgil, beloved and munif. ee 

prom 6 Hee nd err 
A chief reaſon 24 Has writes wil ch Kill and; aytho- 
. al he makes fuch deep ſearches into e nature of things, 
and defigns | of men men, tha that he : fo exquiſitely | underſtands the ſe⸗ 
\ and i int gue 25 an} Was, that 14 bümſelf was admit- 
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Tus claſſic ſcholar muſt by no means be 16 mu & wanting to 
his 'own duty, pleaſure, and impfovement, 4 Seto negleck the 


pos the New Teltartiei fit, Vat m uſt hee: zetually cover. 6 


fant ini thoſe elit ate Wfttit gs, which have all the treafures 
of divine wilddth, and ne Words 61 0 e e in ent. ure 
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©"Tiits Cerelfe in WBhiipete” your theughty thts ine. Iweerelt 
ſerenity and chearfülnefb; and appily cenfecräte an Jö time 
and ſtudies to God. Alter you have read the "Greek Teſta: 
ment once dyer with care and liberation, 1 5 humbly recom- 
ment to Four frequent auld attentive dial,” theſe "following 
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and comprehenſive Epitome,” A NN crit te, will diſcover, ur 
merous inftances of « every, "Ole in e in perfection; every grace, and 
ornament of ſpeech more chaſte and beautiful, than the m oft 
admired and ſhining paſſages of the ſecular writers. | 

In particular, the deſcription-of God, and the future ſtate of 
heavenly glory, in St. * and St. Peter, St. James and St. 


John, 
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fly excels, 
is the 'pleabing, t the 75 A he tender. In his Ps. there 
are _many loky and lim b 


Dine ] 


paſſages 3 but, i in  Rrength of. deſ- 


| cription, | he yields tb to 55 Te he yields. to. Ifaiah. 


It is a fort | temper 2 for Which David i is chiefly 
_— ; and to 
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e It. The pſalms f in Which he 
touches Up moſt, fre thoſe in which he e deſcribes th the : happineſs 
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of thi righteous, 'or the goodnifs gf, G dj exprefies g the tende 

breathitigs of 4 devout mind, or 05 ſends © 1 up moying and alfec⸗ 

ö tionate ſupplications | to heaven. | "Taiah i , without e exception, 

the moſt ſublime of all poets. is 18 abundantly vilible in Hig 

cranllation j"and, what'is a material circumſtance, nqne of the 

books of ſcripture ap appear ar to 2 eie 1 7 happily tra trandated 
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ſhowed 1 to be > Peculiar £ to e Hebrew . Er were 
no alluſ ; to the e great events ; of ſacre hillory, to 115 rehok- 
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ous rites of the] es, to N or to Carmel, Oy pit 2 of 5 
peculiarities” of 1 the climg te of h udea. obo ow ari- 
ſons founded on 2 555 . foxrents ; ; thele were” 'not 1 85 
objects in Arabi. *But the lone t com pariſon that occurs in 
the book, is to an” hee frequent 100 wi Known f in "that te. 
ion, 2 brook tat fails in the ſealopi 0 heat, and Hlappoints 
| the expectation of the traveller. q af . 2 


The pee, howerer, pf he book of Job, is no only equa 


10 that of any other of the Tacred writings, wg is ſuperior to 
them 
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them all,' exeepr'thoſe of Iſiah alone: 'A's Iſabr is the-moſt 
ſublime, David the moſt pleaſing amd tender; ſoJob'is the moſt 
de ſeriptivo of all the ĩnſpited poet M petuliar lo of fan- 
ey;-and ſtrength of defcription, characteriſe the authbr. No 
writer whatever abounds ſo much in metaphors. He may be 
. be. Nr 8 e e 
of. A variety of inſtanese win ha given. Let us remark on- 


ly haſh ſtrong; and lively colours, e a a, 


"taktti Trom Wie x9" 
ints che contditin aa oblerye how ta- 
ee rite dere au af Whit à deep impfen, at 
RT „ Kbowſt thou 
Ad Witty," that 
— — Aer . joy of the by: 
poetite, but for à weben F Thb Kis' Extiileticy "mount 
up 46 the betend, Arid" ANY" Head reicht the clouds, yet he ſhall 
© perith for ever! He hl fly away as 4 d dream, oy ſhall | not 
© be found g yea; he Hall be eh Weh 10 4 Fifon of che 
night . Redo 23 eg 
they which hade ft Tath, (Mal ſay, Where's he?LHe hall 
< ſuck 'the poiſori hey EF bengür Wulr hay Firm!” In 
—— ne half be irt ftraits j every 
© hand ſnall eome upon Mm Te milf fee from the iron wea- 
© pon, amilo che bow! of ſteef (halt ſtrie im Wfbaphi. 


All 
© darknefy ſhall be bid in bis feerct plates. N Fre nt blown 


© ſhall confumt him. The heaven” ſhall rea His infqiilty, 
© and the earth ſhall le up gui him! . The mertaſe of his 
< boyſe-ſball departsg- Nie goods thall Bow Ay din the day of 

© wrath.» The 4light-of the wicked 


thallbe-pit gut f che Hglit 

© ſhall be dark in his- tabernatlee The ſteps wf ls ſtrength 
© ſhall. be ſtraitened, and his-own counſol · ſnall euſt him down. 
« For-he is caſt into a netʒj by his on leer Me Waller up- 
© on a ſnare. Terrbis mall make bim afraid on very fide 3 
and the robber ſhall pres ail again him, *Briniftont fall be 
* 
5 from 
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Wierig de more {picpdid, and. dignified; than, the Trojan 
Yah 8 copfraderacy. of the Grecian. ſtates, under one 
leager, . and the job = which thaꝶ carried an againſt 
Tron, myſt have ſaread the repown, of many milita- 
Exploits, and , —— —— concern- 

| r ho had mdſt eminently Genalizcd themſelves. 
Hofer grounded his poem, and ahough 
e . three centuries 


— Cn raT mk 
e 
geh, Lit has nat chaßen, fer his ſobjed, be bels Trojin 
WF 3 but with eat judgments he hae fslecd et- une port of it, 
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eludes a greater compaſs and a more. agreeable, dj 18. 
gente; whereas the Liad.is almgſt entirely Hlled with Fong 
=9\ he praiſe gf, high invention has 1 mn Seer ben. given to 
Homer, ith then greateſt. reaſon, eee nooner of 
incidents; of dparghes, gt f harsche wh divine and human, wich 
Which be abonndsg the, ſurpriſing, variety; 0 N r 
dixerſifed Ys batyles, | 10 _— AY 5g! its Ac en Shir 
Rorrrpienty. of Jun wth N un nf Brie 7985 ; fo 
dane arne vis he ping of judgnjent ts 


ent is, . 
opinjon, no Teſs due to Homer, than 2 15 IM 
ſtory is all along conducted with great art. "Her: upon us 
gradually; his heroes are brought out, one after r another, to be 
dbjects of our attention. E diſtreſs thickens, as the poem 


advances ; and every thing is ſo contrived as to aggrandize A 
— and to render hirh, A8 tus poet intended he ſhould be, 
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beams,, je yan the rig auf ans of the W 55 
the f ſame ne e 'poſſ alles ſo 0 beauties, ag to MY Is bn 
= high praiſe, e. It n a very "amuling g, poem, and and has, v mych 
greater W than the lad; it contains many interefling ſto- 
Ties; 
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fies, and beautiful deſcriptions. We ſee. every. where the 


Rite Jefififtive Aud dramitlc geniüs, art the Lathe" Beftility bf 
invendth, Ht appears in the cee It deſceflds indeed 
Holi "te big o Boa, ahd Herdes, afld' withike stclübve. 
Mente Put ind Wat, be bade lab pleafing pictures of 
Ae Ub: kkb dk IH that Teber which reigns in the 
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looſe in des msdpere alte u Böge desi ang difale Je 
like fort bf \charadterifficdd tifferences *rolcommenty temarked 
in the Style of the French, he Eugliſh, undeche Spaniards: In 
giving the gent churacters of Style igfiiſgal? te tab of & 
nervous, u feeble, eri Hpürmted Steg hichgare plainkynhke 
charadters) af writer's manner” of rhigking} as W II a HEK 
preffing himſelf r difficult it is-to ſeparate! def t. things 
from one anbther. Of the genbrat erackets öf Styk, I tin 
afterwards to diſeourſeʒ but: it i Bel def to egi With 
examining the more'fitnple qualifies of it fromthe uffbfblage 
of which tg nerd contpte® de nN ti8lis, f A ge meäfüfe, 
reſultt echt enounigreg oye goidem esbüsd D yiongqor4 
Al unt quatifley of prod Style may be ringed unter bd 
heads, Petſpicuiiy undi Ornament. For ujlahatwkurpolhibly be 
required of Language is, to convey our ideas elvaxly> to che 
minds of othersy ahd at the ſame thus cĩbofuni a dri ſay dag /by 
pleaſing wid intereſtzag thera; ſhall ꝛbeft bectuallf regten 
the impreſſions wich Ee ſeeb tu mdjj)Xñ hen hot theſe 
ends are-anſwered;! wo wertainbyinebomplidd euory murpoderfor 
which we ule: Writing and Difcowmſes nom» o Bogle Blas 
oDit6i7. winks . a fi Balu 2d bluod} vn sid r novs 99 
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den ved vans n Purity and 1019 Progricy of , 2 Ti 101193 

Poi and Proptiety of Langtzuge, are] vften wed indifcri- 
| minately for each other; and, indeed; they are wery nearly al- 
ned. A Aiſtinction, however;' obtains between them Purity, 
is the uſe of ſuch words, and ſuch conftrutitions;. ani belong 10 
the idiom of the Language which:wt ſpeał ; in appaſition to 


words and: phraſes that ate imported from theft Langhages, or 
that are obſolete, or new- ed, or uſed without proper!iaitho- 
rity. Propriety is the ſelection of ſuch words za sthe Lan- 
guage; as the beſt and-molt-eſtabliſhed/ uſage has appropriated 
to coe ideas which we intend to expreſs hy them. It implies 
og correck and happy application of them, 2 to that 
be ufage, 


LO TS.» 
u N io oppo frion to vulgariſms, ur low erpreſhons z and 


words and phrafes, which would be leſs ſignifioa ut bf the ideas 


that wen mea te dOoh,,ůẽs iSt nl he. phreſ that, ls at na 


all be fltictiy Angliſn, vithqvt Seottieiſtas r Galliciimed on u, 
gramatitaly irre gulari expreſſes, of a Kind, an may, hr 
_ theleſs, bcideficienty in proptiety. un The words way be Ahe 
ſengi hat adapted to thenſubjs ct, notiſ ul expreſſtu i then ν 
that's ſenſes, Hes has, takes all his atdaand phtaſes: frombe? 
general imaſs of, Eusliſh Language but ;herhas)made big:(elech. 
tian among taeſe wards: whappilyp Mharças F tig gann)t he, 
' pragee-withows being ale: pu nd hes, both, Perity.iond, 
Propriety meet, beſides making Style perſpicuous, they; alſo: 
tender>itrgracefuls There ia nd Rendards eiten f Puriny or 
of Prophictyn hut. the practice ob the nbeſth wrizens>aidHpeakers! 
in/the:couaty 2cobi 1% Neννẽðmu 03 wi ogsUgA do botiups: 
+ When [rtmentioned ohſolate or he ogigeds yards atoinbohs 
gruoys: with; Purity vf Stytc,[it{ will be: gafly unde fltuog, that 
ford; exiceptiond re to/bermadei25JOmcattiity accaiiong,othey 
miy:haye:gracos> Phdtry:admits ok greates labirude tam profes 
with xeſpect to coming, ori atdeniti bew-goppdbinding-mords.g 


yet, even here, this liberty ſhould be uſed with a ſparing hand. 


In proſe, ſuch innovations are more hazardous, and have a 
worſe effect. They ate apt to ge Style ay A ected and con- 
ceited air; and "{hould he 3 ventur "upon except by ſuch, 


bh chte ius egen Uno epo em of ita 
torial-powen over: Languages boi bus £15410 (265 101 yiotenia 
IX Thus intredixtionof ſoreiguj and le etl wards; anjefs where 
neceibtyd recuineei therii he, A ad be, av. Ben 
Languages; may nerd ſucho/aſſiſtamceg i hut bus ig ont 
 theie.y.. Dean! Swift, cone! 6670up moſt curtect arrfiqets;:: valued 
 hiſelf:macah om uſing rin words but ſuch as. -wedre {of native 
grow the and his Language may, indred, be eonkdeftd 3876 
ſtandapd c e the ſtricteſu Purity and Propriety in 4he choige f 
würds! At. preſent, we ſeem th be departinꝶ from this fran- 
dardo! Aiitultitude of Latin are 
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in upon us. On ſome g aſions, ; 
A 1 an dig ghity lo Sty tyle. late Sl ret 8 1 
1 e e 
more i Atelltg tre to all 14. ders; 2 a proper man ben of 

words, ie ina bb Gall ial equalt al ur pl Wie hi 
Lau zed Engliſh. en 119 1 ong DD 155 2 
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Ir wat be imöfe to che Pürsele / Mar 1 cohelüde eie Kt 
tatiolis upon Styl. with i fe ditectionb eoriverning' tlie proper 
method of atthining'a ho Style in gefierdl > lelvitig the parti: 
eular charbłter f che Stylb t be either forritld by the fbbjec 
dn whith we Rte et prompted by they bene of gemüus ? 
The field directioti which I Five for tis purpole74s2to Rudy 
clear ideas bi the fabi ect ebHerniũg which! we ate tb write r 
ſpeak. This 19" ISHIDA which bela at Erle appear tö Hate 
mall relate to Style! Its THationts dt, ho edef, ds NREttemel 
Iy clofeοτ t fbüufflatzon of all good Styleg s $08 fene at: 
contfanic@with!d lively infgination:” ! The'Style ind thoughts 
of 4 Under Ard fo intimtatefy connettell; that, 26 1 Rabe Teverdl = 
times ted; it 15 ftetſuentiy hard to aiftifipuilk hem Where® 
ever the impreſſions of >thitigs upon our minds are faint and 
 Inifitfiy ob ferplexed aidconfuled, oft Style in treating of 
Tuck ings Will infallibly'be ſo td. Whicteas, Whatave cn - 
ceive clearly und feel ſtrongly, 'we will Hatorally expreſs with 
klearnbſs and; with ſtrength This, ten” we may be hired; 
is a capitat'rule'as to Style, to think elofely of the ſubſecx till 
we have attained full ud diſtinct view of tlie matte f weh 
we are to clothe in words, till we become watm and inteteſted 
in it; then; and not-till cken, ſhall we find expreſſion begin to 
flow. "Generally _ſpeakitiy, the beſt and moſt proper Expref- 
fions, are AMI which 2 dn view of e ly fuggeſts, 
Vithout much labour or enquiry after them. This i Quincti- 
„ „ a 
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WI muß ablarnc.2 bpwe ner; that the rg may AG HR etre 
in tag great, and ms Kad out Wards. Yet ngt 
retard the gaürſe of thoughts mar, coo) the cheat Hinton, 
 by:jpaviing teten o. Ver y wrde employ. . There ig on 
certain oggatop3, a glawiph compobuies iwhich hould he kept 
vn if dye apf tou Fr Ia aurſelves happily;thoughyar che ex- 

poncgrof allowing, ſame inafiurrtonges tn pabe1:4 mers fevers 
examination. gf theſe) mak bn lf / ta heilt work of prrection 
Fox ee bbs epmpoſtion be pſcfuly che lahoxious work 
ol egyrect ug is et fo.p:itiis indeed; abſolntely neceſſary to 
dur fenping any hengfir from her hahit of enmnobgons; What 
we-haye,avxitten hovldibe add. by fox. ſome; Inis zimmer till. the 
ardopp;of campaſition: the, paſt, till. cha: ſondne fs, for the expref+ 
fions g hang uſed; be worn off, and; thetexprefhons themſelves 
be foxgotteniʒ auch then reviewing: our wn with a cool and 
critical eye. as if; it wyre the performamet of another, we ſhall 
filgern, many werf dings. which at firſt eſcaped us. Then 
is the; ſeaſop; for. pruning redapdangies;: for weighing the ar- 
range mend of: ſengeneds ot attendiug to the juncture and 
connecting particles; and bringing Style into a regular, T 
balgnon bog meet e m >1010.07 7k60%s 
e The mad proper woris for the-fnoſt-pait aiſhere to che thoughts which! 


12 10 pe. eſſed by them, and may; be diſcovered as by their, own light. 
1 2 h neo th if they were. hide and only to, be found in 4 | 
15 5 Hes 2 2k 9 the 9428 2 lye near the ſubject, ve 
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rect, and ſupported form. This © Lime Lale muſt be tub. 
mitted to by all who would communicate their thoughts with | 
proper advantage to others ; and ſome praftice in it will ſoon 
ſharpen their eye to the moſt neceſfary objetts of attention, 
and render it a much more eaſy and eee week than 
| might at n be imagined. | | Blair. 
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8 with reſpeR to the wide that is bb 
gained from the writings of others, it is obvious that we ought 
to render. ourſelves well acquainted. with the Style of the beſt 
authors, This is requiſite, both in order to form a juſt taſte in 
Style, and to ſupply us with a full ſtock of words on every ſub». 
jet. In reading authors with. a view to Style, attention ſhould 
be given to the peculiarities of their different manners; and in 
this and former Lectures I have endeavoured to ſuggeſt ſeveral 
things that may be uſeful. in this view. I know no exeteiſe 
that will be found more uſeſul for acquiring a proper Style, 
than to tranſſate ſome paſſage from an eminent Engliſh author, 
into our awn words. What T mean is, to take, for inſtance, 
ſome page of one of Mr. Addiſon's Spectators, and read it care- 
fully oyer two or three times, till we have got a firm hold of 
the thoughts conta in its chen to lay aſide the book ; to 
attempt t to write out e paſſage from memory, in the beſt way 
| we can 3 "and having dong ſo, next to open the book, and com- 

What we habe written with the Style of the author, Such 
an exerciſe will, by compariſon, ſhe w, us where the defects of 
our Style lie; will lead us to the proper attentions for rectify- 
ing them z and, among the different ways in which the ſame 
thought may be expreſſed, will make us perecive that which is 
. | e e eee | . 
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gerous. It hampers genius; it is likely to produce a 
. e and thoſe who are given to cloſe imitation, ge- 
nerally imitate an author's faults as well as his beauties. No 
man will.cyer become. a good writer, or ſpeaker,, who has not 
ſome degree of e dence, ta. follow his own genius. We 
ought to beware, in particular, of adopting any author's noted, 
Phraſra, op-tranſazibidg paſſages-from Him. Such u hübir Wall 
pubyec fatal td albogetminsicompoſition.;Tnfif ity Better it is: 
to have ſotnethint dae u wubown/yhough ef mecetute beauty, 
ham tu uſſeſti tam im hur ro Ona With wil ft 
lad, bene the ue jlarerry/of car gente Uu hst Mende f 
cbtupaſing. corre cbeng reading, and /infitititiyy Lade every 
ſcudent f. oratory: to cunſult what QaltiAilin A Ac vered in 
the: Lentb-Bgok of lus inſtitutions, & here hi Nh Rd A variety 
of exoelleut abſerratione and direct iqna / chariu AM de H Ve at. 
r ps 6 Rin 101 ltslu tom benol 2d Bi 
tun Aifyra monie n mort oyeRigg vanot αννj]‚-t on 
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ame o nt. or 
is hot fret to the b 5 hp 3 
i is addrefled.” It 16 to the aſt degree aw kward ng abſurd, | 
to N a poetical floric Style, d on occalions when | it ſhould | 
be our ufineſs only to argue and reaſon or to foeak with Wi . Ng nk 
borate' po pe mp of e el 10 b 5 before perl; ons who comprehend no- | Til | 
mung lr it, and who can only ſtare at our unſealonable — | | 
ficence. Whale wi deftly moe > Thuchin Hens of Style, % 90 
Vo. I. 2 what, | 
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hat is mak . n camman Tok. When » we 
begin to write or ſpeak we ought previouſly to fix, in our minds 
a clear conception of the end to be aimed at; to keep this 
ſteadily in our view, and to ſuit our Style to it. If we do not 
ſacriſice to this great object every ill · timed ornament that may 
7 been we are unpardonable; and though children 

e n PT EO us and our 
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„ ee. — ey W „ of De- 
mwoſthenes's life ; they are well known. The ſtrong ambition 
which he. diſcovered to excel in the art of ſpeaking; the unſuc- 
eeſsfulneſs of his firſt attempts; his unwearied perſeverance in 
ſurmounting all the diſadvantages that aroſe from his perſon and 
addreſs ; his ſhutting himſelf up in a cave, that he might ſtudy 
with els. diſtraction ; his declaiming by the ſea ſhore, that he 
micht accuſtom himſelf to the noiſe of a tumultuous aſſembly, 
and with pebbles in his mouth, that he might correct a defect 
Re his ſpeech ; his. praQtifing at home with a naked ſword hang- 
. over his ſnoulder that he might check an ungraceful mo- 
tion, to which he was ſubject; all thoſe circumſtances, which 

Ve learn from Plutarch, are very encouraging to ſuch as fludy 
| Eloqurae, 28 they ſhew how fat art and application may avail, 
for nnn en which nature ſcemed unwilling to 

| | » B 
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2 che affected Cod florid manner which the rhetori- 
cCians of that age followed, Demoſthenes returned to the forci- 
a n eloquence of e and * and vehe- 

monce 
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tence form the principal charaRteriſtics of his Style, Never 
nad orator a finer field than Demoſthenes. in his Olynthiacs 
| and Philippics, which are his capital orations.: and, no doubt, 
to the nobleneſs of the ſubje ct, and to that 3 integrity and public 
ſpirit which eminently breathe in them, they are indebted for 
much of their merit. The ſubject i is, to route the indignation 
of his countrymen againſt Philip of Macedon, the public ene · 
my of the liberties of Greece ; and to guard them againſt the 
inſidious meęaſures, by which that crafty prince endeavoured to 
lay them aſleep to danger. In the proſecution of this end, we 
ſee him taking every propet method to animate à people, fes 
nowned for juſtice, humanity and valour, but in many inſtan- 

ces betome corrupt and degenetate. He boldly taxes them 
with theit veriality; their indelence; and indifferenes to the pub- 
he cauſe ; while, at the fame time, with all the art of a oras 
tor, he reculs the glory of their anceſtors to their thoughts, 
ew them that they are Mill a Houriſing anda powerful peo- 
ple, the! Hatüral protectors bf the liberty of Greece; and who 
wanted only the inclination to exert themiſelves; in order to 
make Philip tremble. + Wich his cotentporaty orators; Wh 
were in Philip's intereſt; and who perſuaded the people? to 
peace, he keeps ſio meaſuresg but pluinily-reptoaches them as 
the betrayets of their country. He not only prompts to vigo- 
fous conduct, but he lays dot the” platt of that conduct; he 
enters into particulats ; and points dut, with great exactneſs, 
the meaſures of execution: © This'is the ſtrairt of theſe orations. 
They are ſtrotgly animated; and full of tlie impetuofity and 
bre of public ſpitit. They proceed in a contimiictÞ thain of in- 
ductions, eonſequenees, and demonſtrations, founded on found 
reaſon. The figures which he uſes, are never ſdught after 4. 
but always riſe from tae fubject. He employs them ſparingly 
of this orator's compoſition. It is an energy of thought, pecu- 
lar to himſelf, which forms his character, and fets him above 
F all others. He appears to attend much more to o things than to 
—_ 2 2 44885 words. 
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wotds.” We forget the orator, and think of the buſineſs. He 
warths the mind, and impels t6 action. He has no parade 
and oftentation ; no methods of inſinustion; no laboured in- 
troductions; but is like a man full of his fubject, who, after 
preparing His audience, by a ſentence or two, for EY plain 
truth, enters UreAly on _ OE lar. 
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8 advantage, when 3 , 
with Æſchines, in the -eclebrated oration * pro Corona. Af. 
chines was his rival in buſmeſs, and perſonal enemy; and one 
read the two-orations, Tſchines is fechle in compariſon of De- 
moſthenes, and makes much leſs impreſſion on the mind. His 
reafonings concerning the law that was in queſtion, are indeed 
very ſubtile; but his ĩnvective againſl Demoſthenes is general, 
and ill ſupported· Whereas Demoſthenes is a, torrent, that 
nothing can reſiſt. He beary down, his antagoniſt, with vio- 
lence z he draws, his character in the ſtrongeſt colours; and 
the particular merit of that oration is, that all the deſcriptions 
in ĩt are highly pictureſque. There runs through it a ſtrain of 
magnanimity and high honour: the orator ſpeaks, with that 
ſtrength, and gonſcious dignity which, great actions and public 
ſpirit alone inſpire. Both orators uſe great liberties with one 
another; and, in general, that unreſtrained. licence which an- 
cient manners permitted, even to the length of abuſive names 
and downright ſcurrility, as appears both here and in Cicero's 
Philippics, hurts and offends a modern ear. What thoſe an- 
cient orators gained by ſuch a manner in point of freedom and 
boldneſs, is more than compenſated by want of dignity ; which 
ſeems to give an — ene e een dos 
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Ton Style of Demoſthenes is ſtrong and N 1 
ſometimes, it muſt not be diſſembled, harſh and abrupt. His 
words are very expreſſive ; his arrangement is firm and manlyz 
and, though far from being unmuſical, yet it ſeems difficult to 
end in him that ſtudied, but concealed number, and rhythmus, 
which ſome of the ancient critics are fond of attributing to him 
Negligent of thoſe leffer graces, one would rather conceive 
His action and pronunciation are recorded to have been un- 
commonly vehement and ardent which, from the manner of 
his compoſition, we are naturally led to believe ·¶ The:charaes 
ter which one forms of him, from reading his works; is of the 
auſtere, rather than the gentle kind. He is, on every 6ccaſion, 
grave, ſerious, paſſionate ; takes every thing on a high tone 4 
never lets himſelf down, nor attempts any thing like pleafantry. 
If any fault can be found in his admirable eloquence; it is, that 
he ſometimes borders on the hard and dry. He may be thought 
to want ſmoothnefs and grace; which Dionyſins of Halicarnaſs 
fus attributes to his imitating too cloſely the manner of Tha« | 
eydides, who was his great model for Style; and whoſe hiſtory 
he is ſaid to have written eight times over with his own hand 
But theſe defects are far more than "compenſated, by that ad- 
it overpowered all who heard it, cannot, — | 
2 Ada: > Als Den Dee 
- After the days of Demoſthenes, Greece loft her liberty ; elo- 
quence of courfe languiſhed, and relapfed again into the feeble 
manner introduced by the Rhetorieians and Sophiſts, Deme- 
trius Phalerius, who lived in the next age to Demoſthenes, at- 
tained indeed ſome character, but he is repreſented to us as a 
flowery, rather than a perſuaſive ſpeaker, who aimed at grace 
rather than ſubſtance, * DeleQabat Athenienſes,' ſays Cicero, 
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a "_ objett in eee anaby to FO our. attention) 
is Cicero himſelf z whofe name atone ſuggeſts every thing that . 
is ſplendid in oratory- With the hiſtory bf his life, and with 
bis character, as a man and a politician, we have not at preſent 

any direct concern. We conũder him only as an eloquent 
ſpesker and, in this view, it is out bufineſs to remark both 
bis wittnes, and his defect, if he has any. His virtues are, be- 
pond controxerſys ,cminently great. Int all his orations there is 
high art. He begins, generally, with a regulat exordium; and 
with much preparation and inſinuation prepoſſeſſes the hearers, 
and ſtudiea tg gain their, affections Elis method is clear, and 
his arguments are arranged with great propriety· His method 
is indeed. more clear than that of Demoſthenes; and this is 
one advantage which he has over him. We tind every thing 
in its proper place 3 he never attempts to move till he has en- 
 deayoured, to convince ; and in moving, (eſpecially, the ſofter 
_ pathons, he is very ſucceſs ful. No man, that ever wrote, knew = 
them along with the greateſt beauty and pomp; and, in the 
ſtructurg af his ſentences, is curious and exact to the higheſt 
degree. He is always full and flowing, never abrupt. He js a 
grbat amplifier of every ſubject; magnificent, and in his fenti- 
ments highly, moral. His manner is on the whole diffuſe, yet 
it is often happily varied, and; ſuited, to the ſubject. In his 
| af each of them, particularly the farſt and laſt, is very different, 
| and accommodated with a great deal of judgment to the occa- 
bon, and die tuation in which they were ſpoken. When 3 
n ; | great 
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great public obj ect rouſed his mind, and Acihitided indignarion 
and force, he 22 conſiderably from that looſe and decla- | 
matory manner to which he inclines at other times, and be- 
comes exceedingly cogent and vehement. This is the caſe i in 
his orations againſt Anthony, and in thoſe too againſt Verres 
ces. my nee nme Nair. 
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galt the n Tray you, as I pronounced it to you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue. But if you mouth it, as many of 'opr 
players do; 1 had as lieve the town-crler had ſpoke my lines. 
Aud do not faw'the At tos muck with your hand; but uſe all 
gentiy; for in the very torrent, tempeſt, and, as L may Tay, 

' whirlwitd'6f your paffion, you' muſt aoqibife' and'beget'a tem- 
petance chat may give it ſinbottinefs. Oh t it offends me to 
the ſoul, to hear a'robuſtous s periwig- -pated fellow tear a paſſion 
to tatters, to very rats, to fplit the ears öf the groundlings ; 
Who (for the miſt part) are capable of nocking, but inexplica- 
Vie dumb ſhews and noife. Pray you, avoid it. be vr 

© Be not too tame neither; but let our dn difcretion be 
vole tutor. "Suit the action to the” word, the word to the ac- 
tion; Wich this ſpẽcial obſervance,” that you Oerſtep not the 
modeſty of nature; for any thing ſo overdone, is from the pur- 
Pole of playing; whoſr end is to hold; as twere tlie mirror 
up to nature; to ſhew Virtue her on Feature; Scorn her own 
© Image, anck the very age and body of the time his form and 
preſſure. Now, this overdone, or come tardy off, though it 
make the unfkilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; 
che cenſure of one of which muſt, in your allowance, Oer weigh 
u hole theatre of others. Oh there be players that I have 
ſieen play, and heard others praiſe, and that highly, that, nei- 
ther having the accent of Chriſtian, nor the gait of Chriſtian, 
N have ſo ſtrutted and bellowed, that 1 have 


thquzht 
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thought ſome of ant journeymen had made. them, and not 


2 made them well; they imitated humanity ſo abominably. 


_And let thoſe that play your .clowns, ſpeak no more than is 


| ſet down for them ; for there be of them that will themſelves 


laugh, to ſet on ſome quantity of barren ſpectators to laugh 
too; though, in the mean time, ſome neceſſary queſtion of the 


play be then to be confidered : thats api ys and ſhews a 
| Anne hah! Shakeſpeare. 


"THz abb e T0. ; 


. TOE room. 
to beg ſomething for his, convent. The moment I caſt my 
eyes upon him, I was pre-determined. not to give him a 
angle ſous, and accordingiy I put my purſe into my pocket 
buttoned it up ſet myſelf a little more upon my centre, and 
advanced up gravely to him: there was ſomething, 1 fear, for- 
bidding in my look: I have his woe amet before mY 
eyes, and think there was that in it which deſerved better. 

The Monk, a+. 0 index. from the ei bin genus, 6 four 


4 . 1 . 
e 


of it, might be about ſeventy but from his eyes, and that 


ſort of fixe which was in them, which ſeemed more tempered 
by courtefy than years, could be no more than ſixty truth 
might lie between He was certainly ſixty-five; and the ge- 
neral air of his countenance, notwithſtanding ſomething ſeemed 
to have nn. 
to the account. 


It vas one of thoſe heads. which . 
mild pale penetrating, free. 2 
it look d borwards but look'd 3 
yond this world. How one of his order came by it, Heaven 

ML Log” _ 
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el have ſuited a Bramin) und ha e rte plaine | 


of Indoſtan, I had revetrented it. 


The reſt of his outline may be n krobes; ond 
might put it into the hands of any one to deſigu, for 'twas nei- 


made it fo; it was ag thin, ſpare form, ſomething. above the 
common ſize, if it laſt not the diſtinction by a bend forwards. 
in the figure—but it was the attitude of intreaty'z and ax it how 
A * 


en 1 ke Road fle 
and laying his left hand upon his breaſt (a_flender white ſtaff 
with. which he journeyed being in his right) when I had got 
cloſe up to him, he introduced himſelf with thi. little ſtory of 
the wants of his convent, and the poverty of his order Lund 
did it with ſo ſimple a grace and ſuch an air of deprebation 
was there in the whole caſt of his look Fe 
witehed not to have been ſtruck with it 


| —A beter eaſon was ad pre-determined nat to give him 


2 ſingle ſous. 


— Tis very true, ſaid I, replying to a caſt . 


eyes, with which he had concluded his addreſa tis vety true 
—and Heaven be their reſource who have no other but the 
charity of the world, the ſtock of which, I fear, is no Way fuf- 


ficient for the . 


on it. 

| — abs words © greet efviggi he gave a ſlight 
glance with his eye downwards upon the-flteve-of his tunie 
I felt the full foree of the appeal—l acknowledge it, ſaid 4 
- coarfe habit, and that but once in three years, with meagre 
diet are no great matters: and the true point of pity is; as. 


they can be earmd in the world with fo little induſtry, that 


your order ſhould wiſh to procure them by preſſing upon a fund 


which is the 1 . the blind, the aged, and the 


For. l. A.a. again. 


ther elegant nor otherwiſe, but as character and enpreſſion 
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in che days of his affliction, lnguiſhes alſo for his/ſhare of 


it; and had you been of the order of Merty, inſtead of the or 


der of St. Francis, poor as I am, continued I, pointing at my 


oportmanteau,-full cheerfully ſhould it have been opened to you 


for the ranſom of the unfortunate, - The Monk made me a 
bow—but- of all others, reſumed I, the unfortunate of our own 
country, ſurely, have the firſt rights ; and I have left thouſands 
in diſtreſs upon our own ſhore The Monk gave a cordial 
wave with his head—as much as to ſay, No doubt, there is mi- 
ſery enough in every corner of the world, as well as within our 


_ convent———But we diſtinguiſh, ſaid I, laying my hand upon 


the ſleeve of his tunic, in return for his appeal we diſtinguiſh, 
my good father! betwixt zhoſe-who wiſh only to eat the bread = 
af their own labour and thoſe who eat the bread of, other 
people's, and have no other plan in liſe, but ee it 


in loch and ignorance, for the love of Gd. 


The poor Franciſcan made no reply: a hectic of a moment 
paſs d acroſs his cheek, but could not tatry Nature ſeemed to 


have had done with her reſentments in him 3 he ſhewed none 


but letting his ſtaff fall within his arm, he preſſed both his 
hands with reſignation / upon his breaſt, and retired. ur” 771 

My heart ſmote me the moment he ſhut the door——Plha | 
faid I, with an air of careleſſneſa, three ſeveral times but it 
would not do; every ungracious ſyllable I had uttered crowded 


| back into my imagination ;/ 1 reflected I had no right over the 


poor Franciſcan, but to deny him; and that the pnniſhment 


col chat was enough to the diſappointed, without the addition of 


unkind language I conſidered his grey hairs his courteous 
figure ſeemed to re-enter, and gently aſi me, what injury he 
had done me? and Why I could ufe him thus 21 would have 
given twenty lieres for an advocate have behaved very ill, 
ſaid I within myſelf; but I have only juſt ſet out Wo my tra- 
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A uu boch e breathed his ur meld nee 
in, with an ititent tö take his 14ſt fight and laſt färewel öf him. 


Upon his drawing Loriek s curtain, and aſtihg how he felt hiniz' 


elk, Yorick, looking up ig His face; took hold of his Hand, 


and, after thanking him for the many tokens of His friendſhip 


th him, for which he Taid, if it was chelr fate to meet hereafter, 

ne would thank him again and agaitt z he told him; He was 
Vthin a few hours of givitig His enemles the' Nip for ever 
Hope not, anfwerecl Eugenfus, with tears trickling down his 
cheeks; and with the tendereſt tone that"ever man ſpoke, —T 

hope not, Yoritk,” ſaid he. Vorick fepfled, With a look up, 

and # gentle ſquecze of Eugenius's Hand, Land that was all,. 
but it cut Eügenius to his Heart Cone, cbmeé, Törlek, quoth' 
Eugenius, wiping his eyes, and bombe Up mb Wu Within 
him, my dear lad, be comforted, et not all thy ſpirits and 

fortitude forſake thee at this crifis' when thou moſt wanteſt 

them zh knows wh teſdurtes are in ore, and whit the 

power of God may yet do for thee ?==Yorick laid his hand up- 
on his heart, and gently ſhook his head; for my part, cbnti · 
nued Eugenius, erying bitterly as he uttered the words: I le- 
elare, I know not; Torick; low to part with ther; atid would 
gladly flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, clicaring' up his voice, 

that chere is till enough of cher left to make's biſhop,—arid 
that I may live to ſee ĩt I beſecch thee; Eugenius, quoth Yo- 
rick, taking off his night · cap as well as he chuld with his left 
hand. bis right being til graſped: cloſe in that of Euge- 
nius,. -I beſeech thee to take a view of my head. 1 ſes 
nothing that ails it, teplied Eugenius. Then, alas! my friend, 
ſaid Lorick, let me tell you, that it is ſo) bruiſed and miſ. ſha- 
pened with the blows which have been fo unliandſomely given 


me in the dark, that I might ſay with Sancho" Panca, that 


ſhould I recover, and * mitres thereupon be ſuffered to rain 
* down komm heavew as mel as bag be abe er chen deen 
79k : A2 2 ft 


158 ry nennen unten 
© fit it. Torick's laſt breath was hanging upon bis toons 
bling lips, ready to depart as he uttered this ; -yet ſtill it was 
uttered with ſomething of a Cervantic tone and as he ſpoke 
it, Eugenius could perceive a ſtream of lambent fire lighted up 
for a moment in his eyes faint picture of thoſe flaſhes of 
his ſpirit, which (as Shakeſpeare Ros wont 
to ſet the table in 2 rr! 
e ben el his 
| friend Was broke ; he ſqueezed his haud und then walked 
ſoftiy out of the roam, weeping as he walked. Yorick follow- 
ed Eugenius with his eyes to the e ee eee 
R ee bene bs | 

He lies buried in a corner of his church- yard, Wa 
Marble - lab, Which his friend Eugenius, by leave of his execu- 
oo 
ba tr — 
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Wien ers bt 
— — a this cdnſadithver i hear 
his monumental inſcription read over with ſuch a variety of 
tones, us denote general pity and eſteem for him; 
— footway' croſſing the church yard cloſe by his grave, — 
nnen weren wein hen pon it, 
Deen nt e Walks on- sun eu it, 
OY en 175 irs Ala, pobb TEE? 10 ern. 
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nn ae n and un mm s in ops could 
reach, to eſpy any object but the brown heath ſurrounding him, 
he was at length quite uncertain which way he ſhould direct 
his courſe. Night overtook him in this ſituation. It was one 
of thoſe nights when the moon gives a faint glimmering of 
light through the thick black clouds of a lowering ſky: Now 
and then the ſuddenly emerged in full ſplendour from her veil; 
and then inſtantly retired behind it 3 having juſt ſerved to give 


the forlorn Sir Bertrand à wide ne proſpect over the de- 


ſolate waſte. Hope and native a while urged him to 
puſh forwards, but at length —— 
of body and mind overcame him; he dreaded moving from the 
ground he ſtood on, for fear / of unknown pits and bogs, and 
alighting from his horſe in deſpair, he threw himſelf om the 
ground. He had not long continued in that poſture, when the 
ſullen toll of a diſtant bell ſtruck his ears he ſtarted up, and 


Inſtantly he ſeized his Horſe's bridlez arid with cautious ſtepa 


advanced towards it. After a painful match, he was ſtopped 
by a moated diteh, ſurrounding the place from whence the 


light proceeded ; atid by a momentary glimpſe of moon-light 


ke had a full view of a large antique manſion, with turrets at 
the corners, and an ample porch in the centte. The injuries 
of time were ſtrongly marked on every thing about it The 
roof in various places was fallen in; the battlements were half 
demoliſhed, and the windows broken and difmantled. A draw- 
bridge, with a Tuinous gate-way at each end, ted to the court 


before the building He entered, and inſtantly the light, which 


proceeded from a window in one of the turrets, glided along 
and vaniſhed; at the fame moment the moon ſunk beneath a 
black cloud, and the night was'darker than ever. All was f- 
lent—8Sir Bertrand faſtened his ſteed Under a ſhed, and ap- 
proaching the houſe} traverſed its whole front with light and 
flow footſte ps All was ſtill as death He looked in at the 
lower windows, 0 
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through the impenetrable gloom. , After a ſhort, parley with. 
himſelf, he entered the porch, and ſeizing a maſſy iron knock- 
er at the gate, lifted it up, and hefitating, at length ſtruck a. 
loud ſtroke the noiſe reſounded through the whole manſion 
with hollow echoes. All was ſtill again=he repeated the 
ſtrokes more boldly and louder—another Interval. of filence en- 
ſued A third time he knocked, and a third time all was ſtill 
He then fell back to ſome diſtance, that he might diſeern whes. 
ther, any light could be ſeen in the whole front -t again ap- 
peared in the ſame place, and quickly, glided away, as. before 


dt the ſame inſtant, a deep ſullen toll ſounded from the turret. 


Sir, Bertrand's heart made a fearful ſtap he was a while mo- 
tionleſs; then terror impelled him to make ſome haſtj ſteps to· 
wards his ſteed—but ſhame ſtopt his flight; and urged by ho- 
nour, and 2,refiſtleſs deſire of finiſhing, the adyenture, he re- 
turned to the porch. ;, and working up his ſoul to a full ſteadi- 
neſs of reſolution, he drew, forth his ſword with one hand, and 
with the other lifted up the latch of the gate. The heavy door 
creaking upon its hinges reluctantly yielded to his hand—he 
2 his ſhoulder to it, and forced it open-+he. quitted it, 

and ſtept Wee door inſtantly ſhut with a thundering 
clap. Sir Bertrand's blood was chilled—he turned back to find 
the door, and it was long, ere bis membling hands could ſeize 
it—but his utmoſt kd not open it, again. After ſe· 
veral ineffectual attemps, he locked behind him, and beheld, 
acroſs a hall, ypon, a large tair-caſe, a pale bluiſh flame, which 
caſt, a diſmal gleam, of light around He again ſummoned forth 
his courage, and advanced towards it it retired... He. eame to 
＋ foot of the ſtairs, and after a mament's deliberation. aſcend- 

ed. He went ſlowly up, the, flame xetiring before him, till he 
came to a wide gallery The flame proceeded. along it, and he 
ſollowed in filent horrar, treading lightly, for the echoes of le 
footſteps ſtartled, him, It led him to the foot of another ſtair- 
caſe, and then yaniſhed—At the, {ame . inſtant. another toll 
"ſounded. * e Bertand felt it ſiriks ** his 
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heart. He was now in total darkneſs, and, with his arms ex- 
tended, began to aſcend the ſecond ſtair-caſe. A dead cold 
hand met his left hand, and firmly graſped it, drawing him for- 
eibly forwards—he endeavoured to difengage himſelf, but could 
note made a furious blow with his ſword, and inſtantly A 
loud ſhriek pierced his ears, and the dead hand was left power- 
leſs with his—He dropt it, and ruſhed forwards with a deſpe+ 
rate valour. The ſtairs were narrow and winding, and inter- 
rupted by frequent breaches; and looſe fragments of ſtone. The 
ſtair· caſe grew narrower and narrower, and at length termina- 
ted in a low iron grate,” Sir Bertrand puſhed it open —it led 
to an intricate winding paſſage, juſt large enough to admit a 
perſon upon his hands and knees. A faint glimmering of light 
ſerved to ſhew the nature of the place Sir Bertrand entered 
A deep hollow) groan reſounded from à diſtance through the 
vault He went forwards, and proceeding beyond tlie firſt turn 
ing, he diſcerned the fame blue flame which had before conduc- 
ted him He followed it. The vault, at length, ſuddenly open- 
ed into a lofty gallery, in the midſt of which a figure appeared, 
compleatly armed, thruſting forwards the bloody ſtump of an 
arm, with a terrible frown and menacing geſture, and brandiſh- 
ing a ſword" in his hand: Sir Bertrand undauntedly ſprung 
forwards; and aiming a fierce blow at the figure, it inſtantly 
vaniſhed, letting fall a maſſy iron key. The flame now reſted 
upon a pair of ample folding doors at the end of the gallery. 
Sir Bertrand went up to it, and applied the key to a brazen 
loch. with difficulty he turned the bolt—inſlantly the doors 
flew open, and diſcovered a large apartment, at the end of 
which was a coffin reſted upon à bier, with a taper burning 
on each ſide of it. Along the room, on both ſides, were gigan- 
tie ſtatues of black marble, attired in the Mooriſh habit, and 
holding enormous ſabres in their right hands. Zach oſ them 
reared his arm, and advanced one leg forwards, as the knight 
entered ; at the ſame moment the lid of the coffin flew open, 
r | Bertrand 
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Bertrand reſolutely followed, till he arrived within ſiæ paces of 
the coffin. Suddenly a lady in a ſhroud. and black veil roſe up 
in it, and ſtretched out her arms towards him—at the ſame 
time the ſtatues. claſhed their ſabres and advanced. Sir Ber- 
trand flew to the lady, and claſped her in his arms—ſhe threw 
up her veil, and kifled his lips z and inſtantly the whole build- 
ing ſhook as with an earthquake, and fell aſunder with a horri- 
ble craſh. Sir Bertrand was thrown into a ſudden trance, and 
on recovering found himſelf ſeated on a velvet ſoſa, in the moſt 
magnificent room he had ever ſeen, lighted wita innumerable 
tapers, in luſtres of pure chryſtal. A ſumptudus banquet was 
fee in the middle. The doors opening to ſoſt muſic, a lady of 
incomparable beauty, attired with amazing ſplendour, entered, 
ſurrounded. hy a troop of gay nymphs more fair than the Gra- 
ces—She advanced to the knight, and, falling on her knees, 
thanked him as her deliverer. The nymphs placed a garland 
of laurel upon his head, and the lad ed him by the hand to 
dhe banquet, and fat beſide him. The nymphs placed them- 
ſelves at the table, and a numerous train of ſervants entering, 
ſerved up the feaſt ; delicious muſic playing all the time. Sir 
Bertrand could not ſpeak for aftoniſhment—he could only re- 
turn their honours by courteous looks and geſtures, . After the 
banquet was finiſhed, all retired but the lady, who, leading 
back the knight to the ſofa, addreſſed him in theſe words: 
— r Re . — en 
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Pourzx had early acquired the ſurname of the Great, by that 
ſort of merit which, from the conſtitution of 'the republic, ne- 
ceſſarily made him great; a fame and ſucceſs in war, ſuperior 
to what Rome had ever known in the moſt celebrated of her 

* * at three ſeveral times, over the 


three 
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three different parts of the known world; Europe, Aſia, Afri 
ta; and by his victories had almoſt doubled the extent, as well 
as the revenues of the Roman dominion; for; as he declared 
on his return from the Mithridatie war, he had found the Lef- 
fer Aſia the boundary, but left it the middle of their empire: 
He was about fix years older than Cæſar; and whlie Czſar, 
immerſed in pleaſures, oppreſſed with debts, and fuſpected by 
all honeſt men, was Hardly able to ſhew his head, Pompey was 
fouriſting in the height of pbwer and glory; and, by the con- 
ſent of all parties, placed at the Head of the republic. This 
wis the poſt that His ambition feemed to aim' at, to be the firſt 
man in Rome the leader, not the tyrant of his country; for 
he more than one had it in his power to have made Himfetf 
the maſter of it with6it any riſk; if his virtue, ot his phlegm, 
at leaſt, had not reſtrained him: but he lived in à perpetual er- 
pebtathon of receiving from the gift of the people what he did 
hot care to ſeie by force; and, by fomenring the diforders 
bf the city, hoped to drive them to the tiecefſity of creatin 
Kim! dictatör! It is an obſervation” of all the hiſtorians, — 
while Cxfaf made no diſferenbe of p power, whether it was con 
ferred or ufurped, whether der thofe who loved, of thofe who 
feared him; Pompey ſeemed to value none but what was offer- 
ed; nor to hard any defire to govern, but with the g. -will of | 
the goretiied. What leiſure he foummd folk His Wars, he ei 
ployed in the ſtudy &f polite letters, and eſpecialſy of eloquence, 
in which he would have acquired great fame, if his genius had 
pleaded ſeveral cauſes with applauſe, in the defence of his | 
friends and clients and ſome of them in conjunction with * 
Cicero. His language was copious and elevated z his ſenti- 
9 ments Juſt ; his voice feet; his action noble, and full of dig- 
' tity. But his talents were better formed for arms than 
, the gown ; for though 1 in both he obſerved the ſame diſcipline, 
a perpetual modeſty, temperance, and gravity of outward be- 
baviour yet im the licence of camps, the example was more 
© You. 1 F BD . rare 
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probability, was encouraged by it to fight to his own ruin. He 
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rare and ſtriking. His perſon was extremely graceful; and im- 
printing reſpe& z yet with an air of reſerved haughtineſs, 
which hecame the general better than the citizen. His parts 
were plaſiuble, rather than great; ſpecious, rather than pene- 
trating; and his views of politics but narrow ; for his, chief in- 


ſtrument of governing was diſſimulation ; yet he had not al. 
ways the art to conceal his real ſentiments. As he was a bet- 


ter ſoldier than a ſtateſman, ſo what he gained in the camp, he 
uſually loſt in the city; and, though adored when abroad, was 
often affronted and mortiſied at home, till the imprudent oppo- 
ſition of the ſenate drove him to that alliance with Craſſus and 
Ceſar, which proved fatal both to himſelf and the republic. 
He took in theſe two, not as the partners, but the miniſters ra- 
ther of his power z that by giving them ſome ſhare with him, 
he might make his own authority uncontrollable; he had no 
reaſon to apprehend that they could evet prove his xivals; 
fince neither of them had any credit on character of that kind 
which alone could raiſe them above the laws : a ſuperior fame 
and experience in war, with the militia of the empire at their 


devotion: all this was purely his own: till, by cheriſhing Cæ- 


far, and throwing into his hands the only thing which he want- 
ed, arms and military command, he made him at laſt too ſtrong 
For himſelf, and never began to fear him till it was too late. 
Cicero warmly diſſuaded both his union and his breach with 
Cæſar ; and after the rupture, as wWarmly ſtill, the thought of 
giving him battle: if any of theſe counſels had been followed, 


Pompey had preſerved his life and honour, and the republic 


its liberty. But he was urged to his fate by a natural ſuperſti- 
tion, and attention to thoſe vain auguxics, with which he was 


ffattered by all the Haruſpices: He had ſeeri the ſame temper 


in Marius and Sylla, and obſerved: the happy effects of it: but 
they aſſumed it only gut of policy, be out of principle: they 
uſed it to animate their ſoldiers, when they had found a pro- 
bable opportunity of fighting; but he, againſt all prudence and 


taw 


— 
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ſaw his miſtakes at laſt, when it was out of his power to cor- 
rect them; and in his wretched flight from Pharſalia, was for- 


ced to confeſs, that he had trufted too much to his hopes; and 


that Cicero had judged better, and ſeen farther into things 
than he. The reſolution of ſeeking refuge in Egypt, -finifhed 
the ſad cataſtrophe of this great man: the father of the reigning 
prince had been highly obliged to him for his protection at 
Rome, and reſtoration to his kingdom; and the ſon had ſent 


# couliderable fleet to his aſſiſtance in the preſent war: but in 


this ruin of his fortunes, what gratitude: was there to be expect - 
ed from a court governed by eunuchs and mereenary Greeks ? 


all whoſe politics turned, not on the honour oſ the king, but 


the eſtabliſiment of their on power; which was likely to be 
eclipſed by the admiſſion of Pompey. How happy had it been 
for him to have died in that fickneſs, when all Italy was put- 
ting up prayers and vows for his ſafety! or, if he had fallen by 
the chance of war; on the plains of Phar ſalia, in the defence of 
his country's liberty, he had died fill glor ious, though unfor- 


tunate; but, as if he had been reſerved: for an example of the 


inſtability of human greatneſs, he, ho a ſew days before com- 
manded kings and confuls, and all the nobleſt of Rome, was 
ſentenced to die by a councit of ſlaves; murdered by a baſe de- 
ſerter; caſt out naked and headleſs on the Egyptian ſtrand z 


and when the whole earth, as Velletus fays, had ſcurce been 


ſufficient for his victoties, could not find a ſpot upon it at laſt 


{or a grave. His body -was burn on the ſhore by one of his 


freed- men, with the planks of an old fiſhing- boat; and his afl 
65, being conyeyed to Rome, were depoſited privately by his 


wife Cornelia, in a vaylt"by dis Alban villa. The Fgyptians,- 


however, raiſed a monument to him on the place, and adorned 
it with figures of braſs, which being defaced afterwards by 


time, and buried almoſt in ſand and rubbiſh, was ſought out, 
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Certainlya great and worthy man 5 a friend to truth, virtue, li- 
berty ; yet, falſely meaſuring all duty by the abſurd rigour of 
the ſtoical rule, he was generally diſappointed of the end which 
he ſought by it, the happineſs - both of his private and public 
life. In his private conduct he was ſevere, moroſe, inexorable; 


baniſhing all the ſofter affeQions, as natural enemies to juſtice, 


and as ſuggeſting falſe motives in acting, from favour, clemen- 
cy, and compaſſion in public affairs he was the ſame; had but 
one rule of policy, to adhere to what was right, without regard 
to time or eircumſtances, or even to a force that could controul 
bim; far, inſtead of managing the power of the great, ſo þs to 
mitigate the ill, or extract any good from it, he was urging it 
always to acts of violence by a perpetual deſiance; ſo that, with 
the beſt intentions in the world, he often did great harm to the 
republic. This was his general he iour; yet from ſome par- 
ticular fats, it appears that his trength of mind was not al- 
ways impregnable, but had its weak, places of pride, ambition, 


and party zeal z which, when. managed and flattered to a certain 


int, would betray. him ſometimes, into meaſures contrary to 


-- 


Ir we conflierehe-charytdie + of Cato without prejudice, be was 


was agreeable to his nature and philoſophy 5 when he could no 
longer be what he had been; ot when the ills of life overbalanc- 
ed the good, Which, by the principles af his ſect, was à juſt 
cauſe for dying 1 he put an end to his life with a ſpirit and 


reſolution which would make one imagine, that he was glad to 


have found an occaſion of dying in his proper character. On 


the whole, his life was rather admirable than amiable ; fit to be 
— ar * bene -w le Middleton. 
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4 Comparſn of Cnaax with Cara 


Kel to their extraction, years, and eloquence, they were pretty 
nigh equal. Both of them had the ſame. greatneſsvf mind, 
both the ſame degree of glory, but in different ways: Co- 
to for his unſullied integrity; the former became renowned by 
his humanity and compaſſion ; an auſtere ſeverity heightened 
the dignity of the latter. Czfar acquired glory by a liberal 
compaſſionate, and forgiving temper; as did Cato, by never 
beſtowing any thing. In the one, the miſerable found a ſanc- 
tuary; in the other, the guilty met with a certain deſtruction. 
| Cifar was admired for an eaſy yielding temper; Cato for his 
immoveable firmneſs ; Cæſar, in a word,; had formed himſelf 
for a laborious active life; was intent upon promoting the in- 
tereſt of his friends, to the neglect of his on; and refuſed to 
grant nothing that was worth accepting; what he deſired for 
Himſelf, was to have ſovereigu command, to be at the head of 
armies, and dngaged in new wars, in order, to diſplay his mili- 
tary talents.” As for Cato, his only ſtudy was moderation, re- 
gular conduct, and, above all, rigorous ſeverity j be did not vie 
with the rich in riches, nor in faction with the factious ; but, 
in modeſty with the modeſt; in integrity with the upright ; and 
was more deſirous to be vnrtuous, chan appear ſo; ſo that tlic 
. he counted fame, dana it menen dogg oh 1 
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But, in order to have a more perfect idea of his merit and cha · 
racter, it ſeems that, after having ſeen him at the head of ar- 
mies, in the tumult of battles, and in the pomp of triumph 
it will not be loſt labour to conſider him in the repoſe of a pri- 
The truly great man ought to be ſo in all things. The magi- 
ſtrate, general, and prince, may conſtrain themſelves, whilit- 
they are in a manner exhibiting themſelves as ſpectacles to the 
public, and appear quite different from what they really are. 
But reduced to themſelves, and without, the witneſſes who force 
them.tq wear the maſk, all their Juftrey like: the pomp of the 
theatre, often abandons them; and leaves little more to 1 
ſeen in them than meanneſs and narrowneſs of mind. 

Scipio did not depart from himſelf in any reſpect. He was 
not like certain paintings, that are to be ſeen only at a diſtance: 
could not but gain by a nearer view, The excellent education 
which he had had, through the care of his father Paulus Emi- 
kus, who had provided him with the moſt learned maſters of 
thoſe times, as well in polite learning as the ſciences; and the 
inſtructions he had received from Polybius, enabled him to fill 
pp the vacant hours he had from public affairs profitably; and 
to ſupport the leiſure of a private life with pleaſure and dignity, 
This is the glorious teſtimony given of him by an hiſtorian: 
Nobody knew better how to mingle leiſure and action, nor 
ter to uſe the intervals of reſt from public buſineſs with more 

+. elegance and taſte. Divided between arms and books, be- 
<« tween the military labours of the camp, and the peaceful oe- 
e eupations of the cloſet, he either exerciſed his body in the 

6 dangers and fatigues of war, or or his mind in the _—_ _ 
5 ſciences.” | 

The firſt $cipia Africanus "ey to ſay, that he was Aber ieh 
idle than when at leiſure, nor leſs alone than when alone. A 
fine ſaying, cries Cicero; and well worthy of chat great man. 
And it ſhews that, even when inactive, he was always employ- 

£d; and that when alone, he knew how to converſe with him- 
Valerius Paterculus ſelf. 
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ſelf; A very extraordinary. diſpoſition in perſons aceuſtomed to 
motion and agitation, whom leiſure and ſolitude, when they 
are reduced to them, plunge iuto a diſguſt for every thing, and 
fill with melancholy; fo that they are diſpleaſed in every thing 
with themſelves, and ſink under the heavy burden of having 
nothing to do. This ſaying of the firſt Scipio ſeems to me to 
ſuit the ſecond {till better, who having the advantage of the o- 
ther, by being educated in a taſte for polite learning and the 
ſciences, ſound in that a great reſource againſt the inconveni- 
ence of which we have been ſpeaking.. Beſides which, having 
uſually Polybius and Panztius with him, even in the field, it 


is eaſy to judge that his houſe was open, in times of peace, to 


all the learned. Every body knows that the comedies of Te- 
rence, the moſt accompliſhed worł of that kind Rome ever pro- 
duced, for natural elegance: and beauties, are aſcribed to him 
and Lælius, of whom we ſhall ſoon. ſpeak. It was publicly 
enough reported, that they aſſiſted that poet in the compoſition 
ol his pieces; and Terence himſelf makes it an honour to him 
in the prologue to the Adelphi. I ſhall undoubtedly not ad- 

viſe any body, and leaſt of all perſons of Scipio's rank, to write 
comedies... But on this ocgaſion, let us only conſider taſte in 
general for letters. Is there à more ingenuous, a more aſfect- 
ing pleaſure, and one more worthy of a wiſe and virtudus man, 


I. might perhaps add, or one more neceſſary. to a military per- 


fon, than that which reſults from reading works of wit, and from 


the converſatiou of the learned? Providenee thought fit, ac- 


cording to the obſervation of a Pagan, that he ſhould be above 
thoſe trivial pleafures, to which perſons without letters, know- 
ledge, curioſity, and taſte for reading, . an them⸗ 
ſelyes up. 


Another kind of pleaſure, fill more ſonfible, more n 


en and more implanted in the heart of man, con- 


| Kituted the greateſß felicity of Scipio's life 3 this was, that - of 
friendſhip; a pleaſure ſeldom known. by great perſons or prin- 
ses, becauſe generally loving only themſelves, they do not de- 
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ferve to have friends. However, this is the moſt grateful tie of 
himati ſociety ; fo that the poet Ennius ſays with great reaſon, 
that to live without friends is not to live. Scipio had undoubt- 
edly a great number of them, and thoſe very illuſtrious: but 1 
mall fpeak here only of Lelius, whoſe probiry and — 
= gs him the ſurname of the Wife. © 

Never, perhaps, were two friends better fuited to each other 
than thoſe great men. They were almoſt of the ſame age, 
and had the fame inclination, benevolence of mind, tafte for 
learning of all kinds, principles of government, and zeal for the 
public good. Scipio, no doubt, took place itt point of military 
glory; but Lælius did not want merit of that kind; and Cicero 
tells us, that he ſignalized himfelf very much in the war with 
Viriathus. As to the talents of the mind, the ſuperiority, in 
reſpect of eloquence, feems to have been gwen to Lælius; 
though Cicero does not agree that it was due to him, and ſays, 
that Lælius's ſtyle ſavoured more of the ancient manner, and 
Rad ſomething lefs agreeable in it than that of Scipio. 
Let us hear Lælius himfelf (that is, the words Cicero pats 
Into his mouth) upon the ſtrict union which ſabfiſted between 


Seipio and him. „ As for me,” ſays L#lius, “ of all the gifts 


«" of nature or forte, there are none, I think, comparable to 
« the happineſs of Raving Scipio for my friend. I found in 
« gur friendfhip a perfect e of ſentiments in reſpect 


. to public affairs; an ine abſtible fund of counſels and ſup- 


«ports in private life 3 wich a tranquillity and delight not to be 


„ expreſſed. 1 never gave Scipio the leaſt offence, to my 


* knowledge, nor ever heard a word eſcape him that did not 
« pleaſe me- We had but orie horfe, und one table at our 
* common expence, the frugality of whith was equally the 
< taſte of both. In war, in travelling, in the country, we were 
« aways together. T do not mention our ſtudies, and the at- 
e tention of us both always to learn ſomething ; this was the 


employment of all our Teifure hours, re 


. ** 
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1s there any thing comparable to a friendſhip like that which 
1zlius has juſt deſcribed ? What a conſolation is it to have a ſcs 
cond ſelf, to whom we have nothing ſecret, and in whoſe heart 
we may pour out our own with perfect effuſion |, Could we taſte 
proſperity ſo ſenſibly, if we had no one to ſhare in our joy with us? 
And whata relief is it in adverſity, and the accidents of life to have 
a friend ſtill more affected with them than ourſelves! What high- 
ly exalts the value of the friendſhip we ſpeak of, was its not being 
ſounded at all upon intereſt, but ſolely upon eſteem for eack o- 
ther's virtues. © What occaſion,” ſays Lzlius, could Scipio have 
© of me ? Undoubtedly: none: nor I of him. But my attach» 
« merit to him was the effect of my high eſteem and admira- 
© tion of his virtues ; and his to me aroſe from the favourable 
idea of my character and manners. This friendſhip increaſed 
« afterwards. upon both ſides, by habit and commerce. We 
e both, indeed, derived great advantages from it;; but thoſe 
© were not our view, when we began to love each other.“ 

- I cannot place the famous embaſly of Scipio Africanus into 
the Eaſt and Egypt, better than here; we ſhall ſee the fame 
taſte of ſimplicity and modeſty, as we have juſt been repreſent- 
ing in his private life, ſhine out in it. It was a maxim with the 
Romans, frequently to ſend baits to their allies, to take 
cognizance of their affairs, and to accommodate their differ- 

_ ences. It was with this view that thice illuſtrious perſons, P. 
Scipio Africanus, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, were ſens 
into Egypt, where Ptolemy Phyſcon then reigned, the moſt crucl 
tyrant mentioned in hiftory. They had orders to go from 
thence to Syria, which the indolence; and afterwards the caps 
tivity of Demetrius Nicanor amongſt the Parthians, made a prey 
to troubles, factions, and-revolts. They were next to viſit Aſia 
Minor, and Greece ; to inſpect 1 into the affairs of thoſe count» 
ries z to inquire in what manner the treaties made with the Ro- 
mans were obſerved; and to remedy, as far as poſſible, all the 
diſorders that {ſhould come to their knowledge. They acquitted 
thenrſelves with fo much equity, wiſdem, and ability, and did 
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x ſank great ſervices to thoſe to whom they were ſent, in ro-eſt4- 
bliſhing order amongſt them, and in accommodating their dif- 
_ ferences, that, when they returned to Rome, ambaſſadors ar- 
rived there from all the parts in which they had been, to thank 
the ſenate for having ſent perſons of ſuch great merit to them, 
whoſe wiſdom and _— FROM could net PO com- 
mend. 

The firſt Lagoon to which 3 mo, van to their i in- 
ſtructions, was Alexandria. The king received them with great 
magnificence. As for them, they affected it ſo little, that at 
their entry, Scipio, who was the richeſt and molt powerful per- 
ſon of Rome, had only one friend, the philoſopher Panætius, 
with him, and five. domeſtics... His victories, ſays an ancient 
writer, and not his attendants, were conſidered; and his per- 
ſonal virtues and . qualities were eſteemed in him, and. not the 
glitter of gold and ſilver. 

Though, during their whole ſtay. in Egypt, the king cauſed. 
their table to be covered with the , moſt exquiſite proviſions of 
every kind, they neyer touched any but the moſt ſimple and com- 
mon, deſpiſing all the reſt, which only ſerve to ſoften the mind 
and enervate the body.— But, on ſuch occaſions, ought not the 
ambaſſadors of ſo powerful a ſtate as Rome to have ſuſtained 
its reputation of majeſty in a foreign nation, by appearing in 
public with a numerous train and magnificent equipages? This 
was not the taſte of the Romans, that is, of the people that, a- 


mong all the nations of the earth, thought che moſt juſtly of 
PETR and * e ehe; EKEollin. 
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An cake near ul at why bad * lived at the 
ſign of the French King, upon the commencement of the laſt 
war pulled down his old ſign, and put up that of the Queen of 
Hungary. Under the influence of her red face and golden 
i ſceptre, 
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ſceptre, he continued to ſell ale, till ſhe was no longer the fa- 
vourite of his cuſtomers ; he changed her, therefore, ſome time 
ago, for the King of Pruſſia, who may probably be changed, in 
turn, for the next great man that ſhall be ſet up for ge ad- 
miration. | 

In this manner the great are dealt out, one ad the . 
to the gazing crowd. When we have ſufficiently wondered at 
one of them, he is taken in, and another exhibited in his room, 
who ſeldom holds his ſtation e for the mob axe ever pelaſed 
with variety. 

1 8muſt own I have duch © an 1 indifferent opinion of the vulgar 
that Tam ever led to ſuſpect that merit which raiſes theirthout z 
at leaſt I am certain to find thoſe great, and ſometimes good 
men, who find ſatisfact ion in ſuch acclamations, made worſe 
by it; and hiſtory has too frequently taught me, that the head 
which has grown this day giddy with the roar of the en, 

has the very next been ſixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in che neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, which had been juſt evacuated by the ene- 
my, he perceived the townſmen buſy in the market-place in pul- 
ling down from a gibbet a figure which had been deſigned to re- 
preſent himſelf. There were ſome alſo knocking down a neigh- 
bouring ſtatue of one of the Orſini family, with whom he was at 
war, in order to put Alexander's effigy in its place. It is pothvle; 
a man who knew leſs of the world would have condemned the 
adulation of thoſe bare-ſaced flatterers ;. but Alexander ſeemed 
pleaſed at their zeal z and, turning to Borgia, his ſony, ſaid with. 
a ſmile, . Vides, mi fili, quam leve diſcrimen, patibulum inter 
c et ſtatuam.” Lou ſee, my ſon, the ſmall dikerence be- 
& tween a gibbet and a ſtatue. If the great could be taught 
any leſſon, this might ſerve to teach them upon how weak a 
foundation their glory ſtands; for, as popular applauſe is excit- 
ed by what ſeems like merit, it as quickly condemns what has, 
enly. the appearance of guilt. To | 
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Popular glory is a perfect coquet : her lovers muſt toil, feel 
every inquietude, indulge eyery caprice ;''and, perhaps, at laſt, 
be jilted for their pains. | True glory, on the other hand, re- 
ſembles a woman of ſenſe j her admirers muſt play no tricks 
they feel no great anxiety, for they are ſure, in the end, of be- 
ing rewarded in proportion to their merit. When Swift uſed 
to appear in public, he generally had the mob ſhouting at his 
train. Pox take theſe fools,” he would ſay, * how much j Joy 
e might all this bawling give my lord- mayor?“ 

We have ſeen thoſe virtues which have, while living, nd 
from the public eye, generally tranſmitted to poſterity, as the 


trueſt objects of admiration and praiſe. Perhaps the character 


of the late duke of Marlborough may one day be ſet up, even 
above that of his more talked of ptedeceſſor; ſince an aſſemblage 
of all the mild and amiable virtues are far ſuperior to thoſe vul- 
garly calle the great ones. I moſt be pardoned for this ſhort 
tribute to the memory of a man, Who, While living, would as 
much deteſt to receive any thing that wore the appearance of 
Lattery, as I ſhould to offer it. 


I know not how to turn ſo trite a fubjet o out of the beaten 


road of common-place, except by illuſtrating it, rather by the 
aſſiſtance of my memory than judgment; —_ Ps of mak- 
ing reflecxions, by telling a ſtory. 

A Chineſe, who had long ſtudied the works of Confucius, 
who knew the characters of fourteen thouſand words, and could 
read a gteat part of exery book that came in his way, once took 
it into his head to travel into Europe, and obſerve the cuſtoms 
of a people which he thought not very much inferior even to 


his own"Gountrymen: Upon his arrival at Amſterdam, his paſ- 


ſion for letters naturally led him to a bookfeller's ſhop; and, as 
he could ſpeak à little Dutch; he civilly aſked the bookſeller for 
the works of the immortal Xixofou. The bookſeller aſſured 
him he never heard the book mentioned before. Alas!“ 


e our traveller, to what purpoſe, then, has he faſted to 
60 death, 


74 
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te death, to gain a renown which has never travelled beyorid 


5 the precincts of China“ 

There is ſcarce a village in Europe, and not one cad 
that is not thus furniſhed with its little great men. The head 
of a petty corporation, who oppoſes the deſigns of a prince, 
who would tyrannically force his ſubjects to ſave their beſt 


cloaths-for Sundays; the puny pedant, who finds one undiſco- 


vered quality in the polype, or deſcribes an unheeded proceſs in 
the ſkeleton of a mole z; whoſe mind, like his microſcope, per- 


.ceives nature only in detail; the rhymer, who makes ſmooth 
verſes, and paints to our imagination, when he ſhould only ſpeak 


to our hearts; all equally fancy themſelves walking forward to 


immortality, and deſire the crowd behind them to look on. 
The crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, philoſopher, 


and poet, are ſhouted in their train. Where was there ever 
* fo much merit ſeen ? no times ſo important as our own ! 
te ages, yet unborn, ſhall gaze with wonder and applauſe ! * 
To ſuch muſic the important pigmy moves forward, buſtling 
and ſwelling, and aptly compared to a puddle in a ſtorm. _ 
I have lived to ſee generals who once had crowds hallooing 
after them wherever they went, who were bepraiſed by news- 
papers and magazines, thoſe echoes of the voice of the vulgar, 
and yet they have long ſunk into merited obſcurity, with ſcarce 


even an epitaph left to flatter. A few years ago the herring- 


fiſhery employed all Grub- ſtreet; it was the topic in every cof- 
fee-houſe, and the burden of every ballad. - We were to drag 
up oceans of gold from the bottom of the ſea; we were to 
ſupply all Europe with herrings upon our own terms. At pre- 


ſent, we hear no more of all this. We have fiſhed up very lit- 


tle god that I can learn; nor do, we furniſh the world with 
herrings, as was expected. Let us wait but a few yerrs longer, 
and we ſhall find all our expectations an herring-fiſhery. 
5 & RIP ; 15. 
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The Beine of thy Roper CHARLES V. 

2 reſolved to reſign his 1 to his ſon, with a 
ſolemnity ſuitable to the i importance of the tranſaction; and to 
perform this laſt act of ſovereignty with ſuch formal pomp, as 
might leave an indeliblt impreſſion on the minds, not only of 
his ſubjects, but of his ſucceſſor. With this view, he called 
Philip out of England, where the peevith, temper of his queen, 
which increaſed with her deſpait of having iſſue, rendered him 
extremely unhappy; and the jealouſy of the Engliſh left him no 
hopes of obtaining the direction of their affairs. Having aſ- 
ſembled the ſtates of the Low Countries, at Bruſſels, on the 
ewenty-fifth of October, one thouſand five hundred and ſifty- 
five, Charles ſeated himfclf, for the laſt time, in the chair of 
itate z on one {ide of which was placed his ſon, and on the o- 
ther his ſiſter, the queen af Hungary, regent. of the Nether- 
lands; with a ſplendid retinue of the grandees of Spain, and 
princes of the empire, ſtanding behind him. The preſident of 
the council of Flanders, by his command, explained, in a. few 
words, his intention in calling this extraordinary meeting of the 
| Rates. He then read the inſtrument of reſignation, by which 
Charles ſurrendered. to his ſon Philip all his territories, juriſ- 
diction, and authority in the Low Countries; abſolving his ſub- 
jects there from their oath af allegiance to him, which he re- 
quired them to transfer to Philip, bis lawful heir, and to ſerve 

him, with the ſame loyalty and zeal. which they had manifeſted, 
during ſo long a. courſe of years, in ſupport of his government. 
Charles then roſe from, his ſeat, and leaning on the ſhoulder 
of the prince of Orange, becauſe. he was unable to ſtand with- 
out ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf to the audience, and, from a 
paper which he held in his hand, in order to, aſſiſt, his membry, 
he recounted with dignity, but without oſtentatioy, all the great 
things which he had undertaken and performed fince the com- 
meucement of his adminiſtraion. He obſerved, that, from the 
ſeventeenth, 


a 
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ſeventeenth year of his age, he had dedicated all hie thoughts 
and attention to public objects; reſerving no portion of his 


time for the indulgence of his eaſe, and very little for the enjoy- 


ment of private pleaſure: that, either in a pacific or hoſtile man- 


ner, he had viſited Germany nine times, Spain fix times, France 
four times, Italy ſeven times, the Low Countries ten times, 


England twice, Africa as often, and had made eleven voyages 


by ſea; that, while his health permitted him to diſcharge his 
duty, and the vigour of his conſtitution was equal, in any de- 
gree, to the arduous office of governing ſuch extenfive domi- 
nions, he had never ſhunned labour, nor repined under fatigue 2” 
that now, when his health was broken, and his vigour exhauſt- 


ed by the rage of an incurable diſtemper, his growing infirm- 


ities admoniſhed him to retire; nor was he ſo ſond of reign- 
ing, as to retain the ſceptre in an impotent hand, which was no 
longer able to protect his ſubjects, or to render them happy: 
that, inflead of a ſovereign worn out with diſeaſes, and ſcarce- 
ly half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, accuſtom- 


ed already to govern, and who added to the vigour of youth, all 


the attention and fagacity of maturer years: that if; during hie 
courſe of a long adminiſtration, he had committed any materi-' 


al error in government; or if, under the preſſure of fo many 


and great affairs, and amidſt the attention Which he had been 
obliged to give to them, he had either neglected, or injured” 
any of his ſubjects, he now implored their forgiveneſs: that for 


his part, he ſhould ever retaim a grate ful ſenſe of 'their fidelity 


and attachment, and would carty the remembrince'of it along 
with him to the place of his retreat, as his ſweeteſt conſolation, 


as well as the beſt reward for all his ſervices; and, it his Lift 


prayers to be- enge wn {apps re 15 1 wiſnes 


ſor their welfare. 4 


Then, turning towards Phitip, who fell 6115 knees, 420 kiſ- 
ſed his father's hand, “ If,“ ſays he, “ IL had left you by my 
death, this rich inheritance, to which I have made ſuch large 


1 additions, ſome NEVE) would have been juſtly due to my 
N | ; | memory 
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& memory on that account: but now, when I voluntarily re- 
& ſign to you what I miglit ſtill have retained, I may well ex- 
te pect the warmeſt expreſſions of thanks on. your part. With 
U@ theſe; however, I diſpenſe; and ſhall conſider your concern 
4 for the welfare of your ſubjects, and your love of them, as 
« the beſt and moſt acceptable teſtimony of your gratitude to 
&© me. It is in your power; by a wife and virtuous adminiſtra- 
« tion, to juſtify the extraordinary proof which I this day give 
« of my paternal aſſection; atid: to demonſtrate, that vou are 
&© worthy of the confidence which I repoſe in you. Preſerve 
te an inviolable regard for religion; maintain the Catholic faith 
© in its putity; let the laws of your country. be ſacred in your 
% eyes; encroach not on the rights and privileges of your peo- 
<« ple: and, if the time ſnall ever come, wher you ſhall wiſh 
to enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may you have a ſon 
& endowed with ſuch qualities, that you can reſign your ſcep- 
„tre to him with W e ee 
« you.” 
As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this 8 addreſs to his ſub- 
jects, and to their new ſovereign, he ſunk into the chair, ex- 
hauſted, and ready to faint, with the fatigue. of ſuch an 
extraordinary effort. During his diſcourſe, the whole 
audience melted into tears; ſome from admiration of his mag- 
nanimity; others, ſoftened by the expteſſions of tenderneſs 
towards his fon, and of love to his people; and all were affect- 
ed with the e.! ſorrow, at lofing a ſovereign, who had dif- 
tinguiſhed the Netherlands, his native country, with nt 
marks of his regard and attachment. 

A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an aſſembly no leſs 
ſplendid, and with a ceremonial equally pompous, reſigned to 
his ſon the crowns of Spain, with all the territories depending 

on them, both in the Old and in the New World. Of all theſe 
vaſt poſſeſſions he reſerved nothing to himſelf, but an annual 
penſion of an hundred thouſand crowns, to defray the charges 
of his family, and to afford him a {mall ſum for * bene- 
ficence and charity. | 
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Toe place he had choſen for his retreat, was the monaſtery 
of St, Juſtus, in the province of Eſtramadura. It was ſeated 
in a vale of no great extent, watered by a ſmall brook, and fur- 
rounded by riſing grounds, covered with lofty trees. From the 
nature of the ſoil, as well as the temperature of the climate, it 
was eſteemed the moſt healthful and delicious ſituation iu Spain. 
Some months before his reſignation, he had ſent an architect 
thither, to add a new apartment to the monaſtery, for his ac- 
commodation; but he gave ftri&t orders, that the ſlyle of the 
building ſhould be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation, rather than 
his former dignity. It conſiſted orily of fix rooms ; four gf them 
in the form of friars cells, with naked walls; the other two, 
each twenty ſeet ·ſquare, were hung with brown cloth, and fur- 
niſhed in the. moſt fimple manner. They were all on a level 
with the ground ; with à door on qhe fide; into u garden, of 
which Charles himſelf had given the plan; and whith he had 
filled with various plants, intending to cultivate” them with his 
own hands, On the other fide, they communicated with the 
chapel of the monaſtery; in which he was to perform his de- 
votions. Into this humble retreat, hardly ſufficient for the com- 
fortable accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles en- 
ter, with twelve domeſties only. He buried there, in ſolitude 
and ſilence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all thoſe 
vaſt projects which, during half 'a century, had alarmed and 
agitated Europe, filling every kingdom in it, by turns, with the 
terror of ble ag and the head N rg Tubjected to his nl 
power: ö rs 4 
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; R rn war concluded a ere, for the e 


it is, in a great meaſure, to this war, that the ſubſequent miſ- 
fortunes of that nation are to be attributed. It was not the bat- 
tles in which they ſuffered the loſs of ſo many brave men, but 
thoſe in which they acquired an immenſity of Perſian gold; it 
was not their enduring fo many hardſhips in the courſe of the 
war, but their connexion with the Perſians, after the concluſion 
of it, which ſubverted the Grecian eſtabliſhments, and ruined 


the moſt virtuous confederacy that ever exiſted upon earth. 


The Greeks became haughty after their victories: delivered 
from the common enemy, they began to quarrel with one ano- 


ther: their quarrels were fomented by Perſian gold, of which 


they had acquired enough to make them deſirous of more. 
Hence proceeded the famous Peloponnefian war, + in which 


the Athenians and Lacedemonians acted as principals, and drew 


after them the other ſtates of Greece. They continued to wez- 
ken themſelves, by theſe inteſtine diviſions, till Philip, king of 
Macedon, (a country till his time little known, but which, by 
the active and crafty genius of this prince,” became important 
and powerful) rendered himſelf the abſolute maſter -of Greece, 
by the battle of + Cheronæa. But this conqueſt is one of the 

| firſt 
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: 


firſt we meet with in hiſtory, which did not depend on the e- 


vent of a battle. Philip had laid his ſchemes ſo deep, and by 


bribery, promiſes, and intrigues, gained over ſuch a number of 
conſiderable perſons in the ſeveral ſtates of Greece to his inte- 
reſt, that another day would have put in his poſſeſſion what 
Cheronza had denied him. The Greeks had loſt that virtue, 
which was the baſis of their confederacy. Their popular go- 
vernments ſerved only to give a ſanction to their licentiouſneſs 
and corruption The principal orators, in moſt of their ſtates, 
were bribed into the ſervice of Philip; and all the eloquence of 
a Demoſthenes, aſſiſted by truth and virtue, was unequal to the 
mean, but more ſeductive arts of his opponents, who, by flat- 
tering the people, ua. the ſureſt method of winning their al- 
fections. WT 
- - Philip had raged 2 to extend the boundaries of his empire 
beyond the narrow limits of Greece. But he did not long ſur- 
vive the battle of Cheronæa. Upon his deceaſe. his ſon Alex- 
ander was choſen general againſt the Perſians, by all the Gre- 
cian ſtates, except the Athenians and Thebans. Theſe made 
a feeble effort for expiring liberty. But they were obliged to 
yield to ſuperior force, Secure on the fide. of Greece, Alex- 


ander ſet out on his Perſian. expedition, at the head of thirty 


thouſand foot, and five thouſand horſe. , The ſucceſs of this 
army in conquering the whole force of Darius, in three pitched 
battles, in over-running and ſubduing not only the countries 
then known to the Greeks, but many parts of India, the very 


names of which had never reached an European ear, has been 


deſcribed by many authors, both anclent and modern, and con- 


ſtitutes a ſingular part of the hiſtory of the world. Boon after 


this rapid 4 career of victory and ſucceſs, Alexander died at 
Babylon. His captains, after. ſacrificing all his family to their 


ambition, divided among them his dominions. This gives riſe a 


to a number of wars and events, too complicated ſor our preſent 
purpoſe, and even too unintereſting. After conſidering there= 
| N | fore 
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fore the ſtate of arts and ſciences in Gree ce, we ſhall paſs over 
to the Roman affairs, where the. hiſtorical deduction is more 
ſimple, and alſo more important. 

The bare names of illuſtri6us men, who flouriſhed in Sbekce 
from the time of Cyrus to that of Alexander, would fill a large 
volume. During this period, all the arts were carried to the 
higheſt pitch of perfection ; and the improvements we have hi- 
therto mentioned were but the datenings of this glorious day. 
Though the eaſtern nations had raiſed magnificent and ſtupen- 
dons ſtructures, the Greeks were the firſt people in the world, 
who, in their works of architecture, added beauty to magnifi- 
cence, and elegance to grandeur.” The temples of Jupiter O- 
lympus, and the Epheſian Diana, are the firſt monuments of 
good taſte. They were erected by the Grecian colonies, WhO 
ſettled in Aſia Minor before the reign of Cyrus. Phidias, the 
Athenian, who died in the year B. C. 432, is the firſt ſculptor 
whoſe works have been immortal. Zeuxis, Parrhaſius, and 
' Timantheus, during the fame age, firſt diſcovered the power 
of the pencil, and all the magic of painting. © Compoſition in 
all its various branches, reached a degree of perfection in the 
Greek language, of which a modern reader can hardly form 
an idea. After Heſiod and Homer, who flouriſhed 1000 years 
before the Chriſtian æra, the tragic poets Zichylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, were the firſt conſiderable improvers of poetry. 
Herodotus gave ſimplicity and elegance to proſaic writings. I- 
ſocrates gave it cadence and harmony, but it was left to Thu- 


80 eydides and Demoſthenes to diſcover the ſull force of the 


Th Greek tongue. 1 was not, however, in the finer arts alone 
that the Greeks. excelled. | Every ſpecies, of philoſophy was 
- cultivated: among them with the utmoſt/ſucceſs. Not to men- 
tion the divine Socrates, the virtues of whoſe life, and the ex- 
cellence of whoſe philoſophy, juſtly, entitled him to a very high 
degree of veneration, his three diſciples, Plato, Ariſtotle, and 
Xenophon, may, for ſtrength of reaſoning, juſtneſs of ſenti- 
ment, and propriety of expreſſion, be put on a footing with 
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the writers of any age or century. Experience, indeed, in a 


\ 


long courſe of years, has taught us many ſecrets in nature, 


with which theſe philoſophers were unacquainted, and which 
no ſtrength of genius could divine. But whatever ſome vain 
empirics in learning may pretend, the moſt learned and inge- 
nious men, both in France and Englang, have acknowledged 
the ſuperiority of the Greek philoſophers, and have reckoned 
themſelves happy in catching their turn of thinking, and man- 
ner of expreſſion. But the Greeks were not leſs diſtinguiſhed 


for their active than for their ſpeculative talents. It would be 


endleſs to recount the names of their famous ſtateſmen and 
warriors, and it is impaſſible to mention a few without doing 


injuſtice to a greater number. War was firſt reduced into a 


ſciznce by the Greeks. Their ſoldiers, fought: from an affec- 
tion to their country, and an ardour for glory, and not from a 
. dread of their ſuperiors, We have ſcen'the eſſects of this mi- 
litary virtue in their wars againſt the Perſians: the cauſe of it 
was the wiſe laws which A mphictyon, Solon, and Lycurgus 
had eſtabliſned in Greece. But we muſt now leave this na- 
tion, whoſe hiſtory, both civil and philoſophical, is as impor- 


tant as their territory was inconſiderable, and turn our attention 


to the Roman affairs, which are ſtill more intereſting, both on 


their own account, and from the relation in which oY ſtand 


| to thoſe of modern Eyrope. 


+ The character of Romulus, the founder of the Rao ſtate, | 


| when we view him as the leader of a few lawleſs and wander- 


| ing banditti *, is an object of extreme inſigniſicance. But 


when we conſider him as the founder of an empire as exten- 
gere as the world, and whoſe' progreſs and decline have occa- 
ſoned the two greateſt revolutions that ever happened in Eu- 
rope, we cannot help being intereſted in his conduct. His 
_ diſpoſition was extremely martial; and the political ſtate of I- 
taly, divided into a number of ſmall but independent diſtricts, 
afforded a noble field for the diſplay of military talents. Ro- 
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mulus was continually CES ane; bs other ,of his 
neighbours; and war was the only employment by which he 
and his companions expected not only to aggrandize them 
folves, but even to fubſiſt. In the conduct of his wars with 
the neighbouring people, we' may obſerve the ſame maxims by 
which the Romans afterwards became maſters: of the world. 
Inſtead of deſtroying the nations he had ſubjeCted, he united 
them to the Roman ſtate; hereby Rome acquited a new ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength from every war ſhe undertook, and became 
powerſul and populous from that very circumſtance which ru - 
ins and depopulates other kingdoms... If the enemies, with 
Which he contended, had, by means of the art or arms they em- 
ployed, any conſiderable advantage, Romulus immediately a- 
dopted that practice, or the uſe of that weapon, and improved 
the militaty ſyſtem of the Romans by the united experience of 
all their enemies. We haye an example of both theſe maxims, 
by means of which the Roman ſtate arrived at ſuch a piteh of 
grandeur, in the war with the Sabines. Romulus having con- 
quered that nation, not only united them to the Romans, but 
finding their buckler preferable to the Roman, inſtantly threw 
alide the latter, and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in fighting 
- ; 2gainſt other ſtates. © Romulus, though principally attached to, 
war, did not altogether neglect the civil policy. of his infant 
kingdom.” He inſtituted: what was called the Senate, a court 
originally compoſed of a hundred perſons, | diſtinguiſhed. for 
their wiſdom and experience. He enacted laws for the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice and fot bridling the fierce and unruly 
paſſions of his followers and; after a long reign, ſpent in pro- 
moting the civil or military ãntereſts of his country, was, ac- 
cording to the moſt probable conjecture, privately aſſaſſinated 
by nde ae of: that: ſenate *,. . he himſelf 
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' pious ceremonies of the Romans, and infoived Sink with that 


veneration for an oath-which was ever after the ſoul of their 


military diſcipline. | Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius, Tarqui- 
nius Priſcus, and Servius Tullius, laboured each during his 
reign for the grandeur of Rome. But Tarquinius Superbus, 
the feyenth and laſt king, having obtained the crown by the 
execrable murder of his father-in-law Servius, continued to 
ſupport it by the moſt cruel and infamous tyranny. This, to- 
gether with the inſolence of his ſon Sextus Tarquinius, w 


by diſhonouring Lucretia, a Roman lady, affronted the whole 


nation, occaſioned the expulſion of the Tarquin family t, and 
with it the diſſolution of the regal government. As the Ro- 
mans, however, were continually; engaged in war, they fonnd 

it neceflary to have ſome officer ĩnyeſted with ſupreme authori- 
ty, who might conduct them to the field; and regulate their 
military enterpriſes. In the room of the kings, therefore, they 

appointed two annual magiſtrates: called conſuls, who, without. 
creating the fame jealouſy, ſueceeded to all the powers of their 
ſovereigns. This revolution was extremely favourable. to the 


Roman grandeur. The conſuls, who enjoyed but a temporary | 


power, were deſirous of fignalizing their reign) by ſome great 
action: each vied with thoſe who- had gone before him, and 
dhe Romans were daily led out againſt, ſome new enemy. 
When we add to this, that the people, naturally warlike, were 
inſpired to deeds of valour by every eonſideration which could 
excite them; that the citiaens of Rome were all ſoldiers, and 


foughi for their lands, their clüldren, and their liberties, we 


need not be ſurpriſed that they ſhould, in the e o- | 


| centuries, extend their power over all Italy: 
The Romans now feoure qt home, and finding, ae | 
contend with, turn their eyes abroad, and meet with a power- 


ful tiral in the 'Carthaginians- This ſtate had been founded | 


| or enlarged on the toaſt: of the Mediterranean in Africa, ſome 
time before Rome, by a colony of Phoenicians, anno B. C. 
869, 


4 5 4 a * . 
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2069, and, acconding to.the praftice of ;their .mother-countty; 
een ee eee hs a 
__ Carthage, in this defign, had proyed.avonderfully ſucceſsful. 
She nom commanded. both ſides of the Mediterranean. Be- 
ſides that of Africa, which ſhe, almoſt entirely poſſeſſed, ſhe 
had extended herſelf. on the Spaniſh fide, through the Streights. 
Thus miſtreſs of the ſea, and of commerce, the had ſeized on 
the iſlands of Corſica and Sardinia... Sicily had difficulty to de- 
fend itſclfz, and the Romans were too nearly threatened not to 
take uparms*. Hence a ſucceſſion of hoſtilities between theſe 
rival ſtates, known in hiſtory by the name of Punio Wars, in 
Which the Carthaginians, with all cheir wealth and power, 
were an unequal. match for the Romans. Carthage was a 
powerful republic, when Rome was a truckling ſtate ; but ſhe 
was now become corrupt and effeminate, while Rome was in 
the vigour of her political conſtitution. Carthage employed 
mercenaries to carry on her wars; Rome, as we have already 
mentioned, was compoſed. of ſoldiers... The firſt war with 
Carthage taught the Romans the att af fighting on the ſea, 
with which they had hitherto been unacquainted. A Cartha- 
ginian veſſel was wrecked on their coaſts ; they uſed it for a 
model, in three months fitted out u fleet, and the Conful Dui- 
mus, who fought their firſt naval battle, was victorious. It is. 


not to our purpoſe to mention all the tranſactibns of theſe 


Wars. The behaviour of Regulus, the Roman general, may 5 

give us an idea of che ſpirit which, then animated this people. 
Being taken priſoner in Africa, he is ſent back on his parole 
to negociate-a change of priſoners. He maintains in the ſe- 
nate, the propricty of that law, which out off from thoſe who 
Re 5 

returns to a certain dean. 

Ben . 
men. Of all the enemies, the Romans ever had to contend 
1 h n.. 
3 | — 
n a6 4 255 
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dangerous. His father, Hamiilcar, had imbibed ah extreme 
hatred againſt the Romans; and having ſettled the inteſtine 
troubles of his country, he took an early opportunity to inſpire 
his ſon,” though but nine years old, with his own ſentinients. 
For this purpoſe, he ordered a ſolemn ſacrifice to be offered to 
Jupiter; and leading his fon to the altar, aſked him whether 
he was willing to attend him in his expedition againſt the Ro» 
mans. The courageous boy not only conſented to go, bit 
conjured his father by the gods preſent, to form him to victo- 
ry, and teach him the art of cenquering- That I will joyfully 
do, teplied Hamilcar; and with all the care of a father who 
loves you, if you will ſwear upon the altar to be an eternabe- 
nemy to the Romans. Hannibal readily complied ; and the 
ſolemnity of the ceremony, and the factedneſs of the bath, 
made ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind, as nothing could ever 
afterwards efface. Being appointed general at twenty-five years 
6f-age, he eroſſes the Ebro“, the Pyrenees; and the Alps, and 
in a moment falls down upon Italy. The loſs of four battles 
threatens'the fall of Rome. Sicily fides with the congueror4. - 
Hieronymus, King of Syracuſe, declares againſt the Romans; 
und almoſt all Italy abandons them. In this extremity, Rome 
owed its preſervation to three great men. Fabius Maximus, 
deſpiſing popular clamour, and tHe military ardour of his coun- 
trymen, declines coming to an engagement. The ſtrength of 
Rome has time to recover. Marcellus raiſes the ſiege of No- 
la, takes Syracuſe, and revives the drooping ſpirits of his 
men, but ſaw ſomething more divine in the young Scipio 
The ſucceſs of this young hero confirmed the popular opinion, 
that he was of divine extraction, and held converſe with the 
gods. At the age of four-and-twenty, he flies into Spaint, 
where both his father and uncle loſt their lives, attacks New 

Carthage, and carries it at the firſt aſſault. Upon his arrival 
in Africa, kings ſubmit to him, Carthage trembles in her turn, 
Vol. I. Vs. and 
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and ſees her arthies'defeated.” Hannibal, fixteen years 'victoo 


n 44 is in vain called home to defend his country. Carthage 


is: rendered tributary||, gives hoſtages, and engages never to en- 
ter * a war, __ with the rat of the oo people. g 
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the quarry, which ſhews' none of its inherent beauties, until 
the ſkill of the poliſher fetches out the colours, makes the ſur- 


face ſhine, and diſcovers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, and 
vein, that runs through the body of it. | Education, after the 
ſame manner, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out 


” 
— 


to view every latent virtue and perfection, which, without 
fuch helps, are never able to make their'appearance. 
If my reader will give me leave to change the alluſion ſo 
| ſoon upon him, I ſhall make uſe of the ſame' inſtance to illu- 
ſtrate the force of education, which Ariſtotle. has brought to 
explain his dectrine of ſubRantial forms, when he tells us, 
| that a ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble 3] and that the art of 
the ſtatuary only clears away the ſuperfluous matter, and re- 
moves the rubbiſh.” The figure is in the ſtone; and the ſculp- 
dor only finds it. What ſculpture is to a block of marble, e- 
ducation is to an humam foul, The philoſopher, the ſaint, or 
the hetb, the wiſe, the good, or the great man; very often lie 
hid and concealed in à plebeian, which à proper education 


might have diünterred, and have brought to Tight. I am, 


 therefote,! much delighted with reading the accounts of ſavage | 


nations, and with * virtues which a are wild 


V 90 
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and uncultivated; to ſee courage exerting itſelf in fierceneſs, 


reſolution in obſtinacy, widens in _—_— Pong. in ſullen- 
- neſs and deſpair.” 

Men's paſſions operate a. and appear in 1 kinds 
of actions, according as they are more or leſs refilled and 
ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears of negroes, who, upon 


the death of their maſters, or upon changing their ſervice, hang 


| themſelves upon the next tree, as ir frequently happens in our 


American plantations, who can forbear admiring/their fidelity, 


though it expreſſes itſelf in ſo dreadful a manner ? What might 
not that ſavage greatneſy of foul, which appears in theſe poor 


| vretches on many occaſions, be raiſed to, were it rightly culti - 


tempt with which we treat this part of our ſpecies ; that we 
dhould not put them upon the common foot of humanity chat 
we ſhould only ſet an inſignificant fine upon the man who mur- 
ders them nay, that we ſhould, as much as in us lies, cut 
them off ſrom the proſpects of happineſs in another world, as 
well as in this, and deny them chat which we een 
Proper means ſor attaining atm cn d, t tt e t 

A en e eee n e eee en e hot 
parts of the world where, wiſdom. and knowledge flouriſh ;j— 
though, it muſt be confeſſed, there are, even in theſe parts, 
ſeveral poor uninſtructed perſons, who are but little above the 
inhabitants of thoſe nations of hich I have been hexe ſpeak- 
ing; as thoſe who have had the advantages of a, more liberal 


education, riſe above one another by ſeveral. different degrees 


of perfection. For, to return to our ſtatue in the block, of 
marble, e fee t ſometimes only begun to be chipped, ſome - 


times rough-hewn, and but juſt ſketched into an human ſi- 


gure; ſometimes we ſee the man appearing diſtinctiy in all his 
limbs and features 3, ſometimes we find the figure wrought; up 
_ to great eleganęy ; but ſeldom meet with any to Which the 

i wd nat give ſeveral nice 


touches and finiſinggss. Speclator. 
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8, r Aae deco h te au 
only ſon, horn to the apparent proſpect of a large fortune, and 
zllotted to my parents at that timè of life when ſatiety of com · 
mon diverſions allows the mind to indulge parental affection 
wich greater intenſeneſs. My birth was celebrated by the te : 
nants with feaſts, and dances,” and bagpipes ; congratulations | 
were ſent from every family witlün ten miles round; and my 
parents diſcovered, in my firſt cries; ſuch tokens of future vir. 
tue and underſtanding, that they declared themſelves determ in- 
ed to devote P of Like'ts thy kappinels 411d the ; 
Futte of thelr tat.. 7ĩ7?p 1695 214 
The abilities of my father and muther were not perceptibly | 
priequal, and education had given neither much a 0. 
ver the other. They had both kept good company, rattled in 
chariotz, glittered in play-houſes, and danced at court, and 
were both expert in the games that were in menen 
n as the auxiliaries/againſt the intruſion-of thought. 
When there is ſuch a parity between two — — 
fox life, the dejection which the huſband, if he be not com- 
pletcly ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer for. want of ſuperiority, ſinks 
him ta ſubmiſſweneſs. My mamma, therefore, governed the 
family without controul; and except chat my father ſtill re- 
tained ſome authority in the ſtables, and now and then, after 
a ſupernumerary bottle, broke a looking - glaſs or china · diſn to 
prove his ſovereignty, che whole courſe of che year was regu- 
lated hy het direction, the ſervants received from her all their 
nnn nn ne! 
n Cỹ irt Oat PP 1 07 


| She, tharaſorecenghc leet Sabidiet: — — 1 
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ſigation of the parſon, faintly propoſed that I ſhould be ſent 
to ſchool, very poſitively told him, that ſhe would not ſuffer a 


fine child to be ruined; that ſhe never knew any boys at a | 


gramrnar-ſchool, that could come into a room without bluſh- 
ing, or ſit at the table without ſome aukward uneafineſs ; that 


they were always putting themſelves into danger by boiſterous | il 
plays, or vitiating their behaviour with mean company; and ; £M | 
that, for her part, ſhe would rather follow me to the grave, 14 


than ſee me tear my clothes, and bang doun my head, and 


ebene A eg dg, vet Awg une | 4 
| powdered, and my hat uncocked: | wo [if 


My father, who had no ae ant ts bis propſet n to ap- 


pear wiſe and manly, ſoon acquieſced, ſince I was not to live 1 1 


by my learning; for, indeed, he had known very few ſtudents 
that had not ſome ſtiffneſs in their manner. They, therefore; 
agreed, that a domeſtic tutor ſhould be procured ʒ and hired an | 
honeſt gentleman, of mean converſation and narrow ſeutiments, 
but whom, having paſſed the common forms of literary educa- 


bn, they implicitly concluded qualified to teach” all that was _. | ; |} 


| tb be learned from a ſcholar. He thought himſelf ſufficiently 
exalted by being placed at the ſame table with his pupil, and 

Wm other view than to perpetuate his felicity by the utmoſt | Df 
flexibility: of ſubmiſſion to all my mother's opinions and capri- 1 
ces. He frequently took away my book,” Teſt 1 ſhould mope 
with too much application, charged me never to write without 
agen, eee, Fed rare Arc hand bas Reo ee | '1 
be diſmiſſed me into the parlour. 5 

He had no becafon to complain of too burdenſome an em- 
ployment; for my mother very judiciouſſy conſidered, that 4 


- 


was not likely to grow politer in his company, and ſuffered me | 
not to paſs any more time in his apartment than my leſſon re- 
quired. When I was ſummoned to my taſk, ſhe enjoĩned me 
not to get any of my tutox's ways, WhO was ſeldom mentioned 
before me but for practiers to be avoided. I was every mo- 


den admoniſhed not to lean on my chair, croſs my legs, or 
EE ali | k IM 
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ſwing my hands like my tutor; and once my mother very ſeti- 
oully deliberated upon his total diſmiſſion, becauſe 1 began, 
fhe ſaid, to learn his manner of ſticking on my hat, and had 
his bend in my ſhoulders, - and his totter in my gait. . 
Such, however, was her care, that I eſcaped all theſe depra- 
vities; and when I was only twelve years old, had rid myſelf 
of every appearance of childiſh diffidence. . 1 was celebrated 
round the country for the petulance of my remarks, and. the 
quickneſs'of” my replieg ; and many a ſcholar, five years older 
than myſelf, have I da a into con fuſſon by the ſteadineſs of 
my countenance, filenced by my. readineſs, of repartee, and tor- 
tured with envy-by the addreſs with 2 r — up a fav, 
preſegted: a ſnuff box, or received an em Rc, "EY 
At fourteen, 1 "was completely Killed in all, x he 1 of 
Ates and I could 3 not only enumerate all N of ſilks, 
and diſtinguith the produft of a French PE 115 my ee 
through a numerous” FI an » "and obſerve every, deviation 
from the reigning mode, 1 e Wilful in all the 
changes of expenſive koery z, as Rpt one, tl they ay, has 
ſomething to Which "ke . ic ly 
knowing $30 'Brifiets't4 lo [0 J 30h DID Ml 
=_ next year ſaw me Mons to, 
adjuſting the brenda or" L 5 the 
OR n n OD OT e lied 
a 1 1 5 heart ne Gn 5 5 8 


TYM inently 


and. hower 1 101 


Wy knowh 98 0 the higher * ob Ute, Won obtained 
miſſion to che moſk Tplendia' nende, and moſt crowded 2 
tables. Here 1 found knyſelf univert by carelied and applaud- 
ed ; the ladies praiſed the Faticy” of my clothes, the beauty of 
my form, and the foftnets. of my voice; endeavoured i in every 
any to force therh(elyesto my notice ; and invited, 0 a thou- 
and Slique rs ol my attendance” th. | the 
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and my 005 1 in the Park. I was now happy an 
moſt extent of my conception ; I paſſed every morning in dreſs, 
every afternoon in viſits, and every night in ſome ſelect afſein- 
blies, where neither care nor knowledey's were Fre, to 40nd 
leſt us. 

Aſter a few years, however, theſe delights i fanny, 
abd I had leiſure to look round me with more attention. I 


thei found that my; flattexers had very little power to relieve 
the langour, of fatiety, or recreate wearinefs, by varied amuſe. 


ment; and, _ therefore, « endeavoured to enlarge the ſphere of 
my pleaſures, and to ee een might be found. in 
the ſociety | of men, ages mortification with 


will nor deny F759 


19.3 S4CI&TVE} 


which I [_ perocived ' 9555 Sr nr whoſe, name I had heard 


118 
mention d with relp 
OY I Frye ra ſhon z, . 


nearly bordering on corp that thoſe whole reputa- 
tion was 486575 e og it "neceffary to juſtly 


their underſtandings, 8 5 e with contempt. One of 
theſe witling 5 his "ak me 1 in 2 full coffee- 
houſe the pri er r; whilpercd,, that he 


wondered "rt, 1 Te, 22 LEE lte moon te to watch 


ns Tum 2d 03 anacebe din We 21.1 


When 1 found myſelf thy unted 1 maſcyline, conver- 
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ſation, by thoſe who were themlcives barehradmitted, L rerurn- 


. ed to the | ladies, and, reſolyed-to dedicate. my life to their ſer- 


vice and their pleaſure.,, But I fing that L. have. now. Joſt. my 
charts., Of thoſe with whom. TI entered the gay, world, fome 


are married, ſome have retired, and ſome haye fo much chang- 


ed their opinion, that hex ſearodly pay any regard to. my civi- 
lities, if chere is an „the r man in the, „ The new flight 
of beauties, tow om tha have made my addreſſes, . ſuffer me to 
pay the creat, and then, ti titter, with hogs, „J what 1 now: find 
myſelf welcome only to a few graye ladies, who,. unacquaint- 
ed with all that gives either uſe or dignity, to. hfe, are content 
to paſs their hours between their hed and their cards, "without 
* from che old, or fereredice from the young: * 


1 


received me with A kind of. tenderneſs | 
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|  T cannot but think, Mr Rambler, that I Have reaſon to com- 
plain ; for ſurely the females ought to pay ſome regard to the 
age of him whoſe: youth was paſſed in endeavours to pleaſe 
| them. They that encourage folly in the boy, have no right to 
puniſh it in the man. Yet I find, that though they laviſh their 
int fondneſs upon pertneſs and gaiety, they ſoon transfertheir 
regard to other qualities, and ungratefully abandon their ado- 
rers to dream out their laſt years in ſtupidity and contempt. 
I am, Sc, FLoxENTULUS. | -. Rambler. 


DDr 
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Ws a a en ſaith Seneca, 
and yet have much more than we know what to do with. Our 
lives, ſays he, are ſpent” either in doing nothing at all, or do- 
ing nothing to the purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ought 
to do. We are always complaining our days are few, and 


acting as though there would be no end of them. That noble 


philoſopher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency with ourſelves in 
this pattienlar by Wt thoſe: various ture of expreſſion and 
thought which are peculiar in his writings. 

I often conſider mankind as wholly inconfiſtent with itſelf, 
in a point that bears ſome affinity to the former. Though we 
ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life, in general, we ate wiſh- 
ing every period of it at an end. The minor longs to be at 
age, then to be a man of buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, 
then to arrive at honours, then to retite, Thus, although the 
whole of life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, ' the ſeveral 
_ diviſions of it appear long and tedious. . We ate for lengthen- 
ing our ſpan in general, but would fain contract the parts of 
which n The uſurer would be very well ſatisfied 


, * 239 - N i. as . 7 o þ / « 
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* lies between ably; preſent 
moment and the next quarter-day. The politician would be 
contented to loſe three years in his life, could he place things 
in the poſture which he fancies they will ſtand in after ſuch a 
revolution of time. The lover would be glad to ſtrike out of 
his exiſtence all the moments that are to paſs away before the. 
happy meeting. Thus, as faſt as our time runs, we ſhould be 
very glad, in moſt parts of our lives, that it ran much faſter 
chan it does. Several hours of the day hang upon our hands; 
. nay, we wiſh away whole years; and travel through time, as 
through a country filled with many wild and empty waſtes 
which we would fain hurry over, that we may «arrive at thoſe 
- ſeveral little ſettlements or dial pow of reſi n are 
_— up and down in it. * Bi 
If we divide the life find.» men = inis toe eee we ſhalt 
find that at leaſt nineteen of them are mere gaps and chaſtms, 
which are neither filled with pleaſure nor buſineſs. I do not, 
however, include in this calculation the life of thaſe men who 
are in a perpetual hurry of affairs, - but of - thoſe only who are 
not always engaged in ſcenes of action; and I hope I ſhall not 
do an unacceptible piece of ſervice to theſe perſons, if I point 
out to them certain methods for the filling up. their empty ſpa- 
ces of life. The mand; 1 WO ANY 
low — 
The firſt is, the exerciſe of virtue, in the mold gineraLaccep- 
| tation of the word. That partigular ſcheme which compre · 
hends the ſocial virtues, may give employment to the moſt in- 
duſtrious temper, and find a man buſineſs more than the moſt 
active ſtation of life · To adviſe the ignorant, relieve the nee= 
_ dy, comfort the afflifted, are duties that fall in Our way almoſt; 
every day of out lives. A. man has frequent opportunities of 
mitigating the fierceneſs of a party ; of doing juſtice to the cha- 
rafter of a deſerving man; of ſoftening the Envious, quieting | 
the angry, and rectifying the prejudiced z;; which are all of 
them employments ſuitable to a reaſonable nature, and bring 
Vor. I. FE f . great 
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| atisfaQtion to = who een . himself in them 
; with diſcretion. 10 
40 ben is Sacher kind;of virtue that . 
for thoſe retired hours in which we are altogether left to our- 
7 ſelves, and deſtitute of company and converſation; I mean, 
chat intercourſe. and communication which every reaſonable 
creature ought to maintain with the great Author of his being. 
The man wha lives under an habitual ſenſe of the Divine pre- 
ſence, keeps up a perpetual cheerfulneſs of temper, and enjoys 
every moment the ſatisfaction of thinking himſelf in company 
with his deareſt. and beſt of friends. The time never lies hea- 
vy upon him: it. is impoſſible for him to be alone. His 
thoughts and paſſions ate the moſt buſied at ſuch hours when 
thoſe of other men are the moſt unactiye. He no ſooner ſteps 
out of the world, but his heart burns with devotion, ſwells 
with hope, and triumphs in the conſciouſneſs of that preſence 
which every where ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary, pours 
out its fears, its ſorrows, menen, to jog ou 8 
porter of its exiſtence. 3 5 
I have here only conſidered . of, a, man's | being 
virtuous, that he may have ſomething to do; but if we conſi- 
der further, that the exerciſe of virtue is not only-an amuſe- 
ment for the time it laſts,: but that its influence extends to thoſe 
parts of our exiſtence which lie beyond the grave, and that our 
Whole eternity is to take its colour from thoſe haurs which we 
here employ in virtue or in vice, the argument redoubles upon 
e ver eee of ale mag 
nene onen 1 Nei 918 Sod wr 1397 1 
| When a man his ſtock to ieee hp. 
| portuniries: of turning it all to good account, what ſhall we 
- *think'of him if heiſuffers nineteen parts of it to lie dead, and 
perhaps employs even the twentieth to his ruin or diſadvan- 
tage? But becauſe the mind cannot be always in its fervours, 
nor ſtrained up to a pitch of virtue, 1 out 
| proper wiploymons tops in its wn ho” 
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nnn. therefore, that ann ene 6 
bur time; ſhould be uſeful and innocent diverſions. I muſt 


Lonfeſs, I think it is below reaſonable creatures to be altoge- 
ther converſant in ſuch diverſions as are merely innocent, and 
| have nothing elſe to recommend them, but that there is nd _ 
hurt in them. Whether any kind of gaming has even thus 
mich to ſay fof itſelf, 1 ſhall not determine; but I think it is 
very wonderful to ſee perſons of the beſt ſens paſſing amvy/© | 
dozen hours together in ſliuffling and dividing a pack of cards; 
with no other converſation but what is made up of a few game 
phraſes, and no other ideas but thoſe of black or red ſpots 
ranged together in different ſigures. Would not a mar laugh 
to hear atiy one of this ſpecies complaining that life is ſhort ? 

The ſtage might be made a petpetnal” ſource of the moſt 

noble and uſeful qntertaltnents; were it under proper N 
tions. with + 

But the mind beter unbends infield f e wb ds 
converſation” of a well-choſen friend. There i is, indeed, no 
| bleſſing of life that is any way comparable to the enjoyment o of 
a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It eaſes and unloads the mind; 
elears and impfoves the underſtanding, engeriders thought and 
knowledge; animates virtue and good reſolution, foothes and 
allays the paſſions, and firids e AI for moſt of the vas 
tant hours of life. | 


Next to ſuch an intimacy with a. dane net ; one 


Would erideavour after a more general converſation with ſuch 


as are capable of edifying and entertaining thoſe with wWhmi 


they converſe, which ate qualities that ſeldom go aſunder. 
There are many other uſeful amuſements of life, „ 
would endeavour to multiply, that one might, on all ogcaſions, 
have recourſe to ſomething rather tijan ſuffet the mind to lis 
idle, or run adrift with any paſſion that chances 10 tiſe in it. 


A man that has a taſte in muſic, painting, or architectuse, 
zs like one that has another ſenſe, when compared with „ 


a « he no . thoſe- arls. | The floriſt, the planter, the 
".O'E.2 | gardener; 
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gardener, the huſbandman, when they are only as phat i 
ments to the man of fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, 
and many ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 
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Story of ANNINGAIT and AyuT « Greenland tale. 


— 


' Unbinds the glebe, or warms the trees; 
Where ever lowering clouds appear, 
And angry Jove deforms th inclement reer: 
Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, 
| Nb DT I CRne | 


bine 


0; the happineſs and delten of our r preſent ſtate, part 1 5 
from our ſenſations, and part from our opinions; part is diſtri- | 
buted by nature, and part is in a great meaſure apportioned by 
ourſelves. Poſitive pleaſure we cannot always obtain, and 
+ Poſitive pain we often cannot remove. No man can give to * 
his own plantations the fragrance of the Indian groves; nor 
will any precepts of philoſophy enable him to withdraw. his at- 
tention from wounds or diſeaſes. But the negative infelicity 
which proceeds, not from the preſſure of ſufferings, but the ab- 
ſence of enjoyment, will always yield to the, remedies of rea- 
ſon, | 
One of the great is of eſcaping ſuperfluous e is 
do free our minds from the habit of comparing our condition 
. of others on whom the bleſſings: of life are more 
: Y bountifully beſtowed, or with imaginary ftates of delight and 
| ' ſecurity, perhaps unattamable by mortals, Few are placed in 
1 ; a ſituation ſo gloomy. and diſtreſsful, as not to ſeę every day 
= beings yet more forlorn and miſerable, from whom they may 
E ; 
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% be benen in lef ſuperable by art or Aiigenee chan 
the inclemency of climates, and therefore none affords more 
proper exerciſe for this philoſophical abſtraction. A native of 
England, pinched -with'the froſts of December; may le en s 
affection for his on country, by Tuffering kgs © 
wander in the vales of Aſia, and ſport among woods — — 
always green, and ſtreams that always murmu#4- but if he tuns "= 
his thoughts towards the polar regions, and confidersthe nations... 5 
to whom a great portien dg the par is darkneſs, and we ate 
condemned to paſg weeks aud months amidſt mountains E 
ſnow, he will fon ever his tranquillity, and while he ftirs - — 


his fire, or thtos his cloak abe ien, reflect how much he 


oves to „ „ 2 
|  beria. N 


Tee b Ws earth ind the ſte er the n 
theſe dreary countries, are ſuch as might be expected to con- 
fine the mind wholly to the contemplation of neceflity and dif. 1 


treſs, ſo that the care of eſcaping death from cold and hunger * 
| ſhould leave ue room for thoſe paſſions which, in lands of plen- 1. 


ty, influence conduct, or diverſify characters; the ſummer 2 
ſhould be ſpent on in Providing "FP the Ae 1 80 the Winter 


> "Sig 


in longing for the ſummer. +.” 2 8 5 


8 


Yet leurned cutioßfty is known to | bay found its » way to = 
theſe abodes of poverty and glooms : Lapland and Iceland fave = 
their hiſtorians, their critics, ich their poets; and Eove bar. 
extends his: dominion wherever: humanity enen Hand. pe — 


1 


palaces of eaſtern-monarchs +" 


— a. x EY | 


retire together, to pals the cold months, and which may 8 
termed their villages or cities; a youth and maid, who cam 
from different parts ef dhe country, were. a much diftingulthett 
for their beauty, that they were called by the reſt'of the inha- 
diane . and — oY 5 refemblance to 

g — e. I. .. their 
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- their inceffors of the ſame names; who had been transformed 

of old into the ſun and moon. 

 Anningait | for ſome time heard the peilen of Ajut 1 with little 
| a endn, but at laſt, by frequent interrie ws, became ſenſible of 
her charms, and firſt made a diſcovery of his affection, by invit- 
ing her with her parents to a feaſt; where he placed before 
Ajut the tail of a whale. - Ajut ſeemed not much delighted by 
this gallantry; yet, however, from that time, was obſerved rare- 
ly to appear, but in a veſt made of the ſein of a white deer; 
ſhe uſed frequently to renew. the black dye upon her hands and 
forchead, to adorn ber ileeves with coral n and to 
braid her hair with 9150 eraktnes. 

The elegance of her dreſs, and the Hudicioas Aifpofition of 
| her ornaments, had ſuch an effect upoti Anningait, that ht 
could no longer be reſtrained from a declaration of his love. 
He therefore compoſed a poem in her praiſe, in which, among 
other heroic and tender ſentiments, he ptoteſtcd; that, She 
«was beautiful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as thyme 
« upon the mountains; chat her fingers were white as the 
« teeth of the morſe, and her fmile grateful as the diffolution 
ny of the ice; that he would purſue her, though ſhe ſhould 
« fas the friows of the midland cliffs, or ſeek ſhelter in the 
«© caves of the eaſtern cannibals ;- that he would tear her from 
hes heaps; of the genius of the rocks, fnatch her from the 

&« paws of Amarocy and reſeue her from the ravine of Hafgufa.” 
He concluded with à wiſh;/ that * whoever ſhalt attempt to 
© hindet his umon with Ajut, might be buried without his 
. bow, and that in che land of ſouls his cult might ſerve for 

ine ocker uſe" than e * r | 

. lamps. S 1; 2106 5 
This ode being univerſally i it was 1 that 
Ajut would ſoon yield to ſuch fervour and/accompliftiments ; 
bat Ajat, with the natural haughtineſs' of beauty, expected all 
the EIN F 9 S n e harſelf 
|  donquered, 
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„ the ſun returned, the i ice broke, and the e o 
labour called all to their employments, 4 5 

Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out N * ſame 
boat, and divided whatever was caught. Anningait, i in the Gght 
of his miſtrefs, loſt no opportunity of ſignalizing his courage; 
he attacked the ſea-horſes on the ice; purſued the ſeals into 
the water; and leaped upon the back of the whale, | while he 
was yet ſtruggling with the remains of life, Nor was his dill, 
gence leſs to accumulate all that could be neceſſary to make 
winter comfortable; he dried the roe of fiſhes, and the fleſh 
of ſeals; he entrapped deer and foxes, and dreſſed their king 
to adorn his bride ; he feaſted her with eggs.from the * | 
and ſtrewed her tent with flowers. * 85 

It happened that a tempeſt drove the fifh to a diſtant . of 
the coaſt, before Anningait had completed his ſtore; he there- 
fore entreated Ajut, that ſhe would at laſt grant him her hand, 
and accompany him to that part of the country whither he was 
now ſummoned- by neceſſity, Ajut thought him not yet en- 
tide to ſuch condeſcention, but propoſed, as a trial of his con- 


ſtancy, that he ſhould return at the end of ſummer to the caw 


vern where their acquaintance commenced, and there« expec 
the reward of his aſſiduities. O virgin, beautiful as the ſun 
& ſhining -.on the water, conſider,” ſaid; Anningait, what 
F< thou haſt required. Ho eaſily may my return be preclud+ 
ed by a ſudden froſt or unexpected fogs; then muſt. the 
night be paſt without my Ajut. We live not, my fair, in 
e thoſe fabled countries, which lying, ſtrangers ſp wantonly 
« defcribez Where the whole year is divided into ſhort days 
and nights; where the ſame habitation, ſerves for: ſummer 
«© and winter; where they raiſe houſes in rows above the 
9 ©. grounghy dwell. together from year to year, with flocks of tame 
d animals grazing in the fields about them; can travel at any 
time from one place to another, through ways incloſed with 
trees, or over walls raiſed. upon the inland waters; and di- 
weed their courſe through wide countries by the ſight of green 

NE © hill 
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- © hills or ſcattered buildings. Even in ſummer, we have no 
* means of croſſing the mountains, whoſe ſnows are never diſ- 7 
f* ſolved; nor can remove to any diſtant reſidence, but in our 
boats coaſting the hays. . Conſider, Ajut; a. few ſummer” 
, days, and a few winter-nights, and the life of man is at an 
| end. Night is the time of caſe and feſtivity, of revels and 
te gaiety; but what will be the flaming lamp, the delicious ſeal, 
& or the ſoft oil,” without the ſmile of Ajut.” | 

The eloquence of Anningait was vain ;; the maid NPY 
inexorable, and they parted with ardent promiſes to meet tend 
before: the night of winter... 

 Anningait,, however Aiſtompoſed by the dilatory coyneſs of 
Ajot, was yet reſolved to omit no tokens of amorous reſpect; 
and therefore preſented her at his departure with the ſking of 
ſeven white fawns, of five fawns and eleven ſeals, with three 
marble lamps, ten veſſels of -feal oil, and a large kettle of braſs, 
| which he had — 90-20 I A 

and two horns of ſea-unicorns, 

Ajut was fo much afſefted by the fondnelsof hee lover, or fo 
much over-powered by his magnificence, that ſhe followed him 
| to the ſea · ſide 3 and, when the ſaw him enter the boat, wiſhed 
aloud, that he might return with plenty of ſkins and oil; that 
neither the mermaids might ſnatch him into the deeps, nor the 
n the neee Tt IO TEES Ke aye rd 

She ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing veſſel, and then 


returning to her hut, filent and dejected, laid aſide, from that 


hour, her white deer ſkin, ſuffered her hair to ſpread unbraid- - 
ed on her ſhoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the 
maidens. She endeavoured to divert her thoughts by continual 
application to feminine employments, gathered moſs. for the 
winter lamps, and dried graſs to line the boots of Anningait. 
Of the ſkins which he had beſtowed upon her, ſhe made a fiſt» 
ing-coat, a ſmall boat, and tent, all of exquiſite manufacture; 

and while ſhe was thus bufied ſolaced her labours with a ſong, 
N that her lover might have bands ſtrong- 
ö 80 2 er 
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der than the paws of the bear;/andifcet ſwiſter than the feet 
of the-rein-deer ; that his dart might never err; and that his 


© boat-might never leak ; that he might never ſtumble on the 


ice, nor faint in the water ; that the ſeal might ruſh on his 


* 2 and the ag e ee e e 


„ yain,” 


The large „ess in eee 


families, are always rowed by women ; for a man will not de- 


baſe himſelf by work which requires neither kill nor courage. 
Anningait was therefore expoſed by idleneſs to the ravages of 
paſſion. He went thrice to the ſtern of the boat, with an in- 
tent to leap into the water, and ſwim back to his miſtreſs z but 


recollecting the miſery which they muſt endure in the winter, 


without oil for the lamp, or ſkins for the bed, he reſolved to 
employ the weeks of abſence in proviſion for a night of plenty 
and felicity. He then compoſed his emotions as he could, and 
expreſſed, in wild numbers and uncouth images, his hopes, his 
ſorrows, and his fears. „O life,” ſays he, frail and wit 
cc certain ! where ſhall wretched man find thy reſemblance but 
ec in ice floating on the ocean ? It towers on high, it ſparkles 


from afar; while the ſturms drive and the waters beat it, 
tc the ſun melts it above, and the rocks ſhatter it below. What 


« art thou, deceitful pleaſure | but a ſudden blaze ſtreaming. 
“ from the north, which plays a moment on the eye, mocks 


cc the traveller with the hopes of light, and then vaniſhes for 
« eyer? What, love, art thou but a whizlpopl, which we ap- 
_ « proach without knowledge of our danger; drawn. on by im- 
« perceptible degrees, till we have loſt all power of reſiſtance 
« and [eſcape ?: Till 1 fixed my eyes on the graces of Ajut, 
« while I had yet not called her to the banquet, I was carcleſs 
as the ſleeping morſe, I was merry as the fingers in the ſtars, 
„ Why, Ajut, did I gaze upon thy graces? why, my fair, did 
« I call thee to the hanquet ? et, be faithful, my love, re- 
© member Anningait, and meet my return with the ſmile of 


dee 
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<, teſiſtleſs as the froſt of darkneſs, and unwearied as the ſummer 
“ fun. In a ſew weeks; I ſhall return proſperons-arid: wealthy; 
4 then ſhall the roefiſh and the porpoiſe feaſt thy kindred ; the 
E fox and hare ſhall cover thy eouch; the tough hide of the 
ſeal ſhall ſhelter thee from cold; and the fat of e : 
te jlluminate thy dwelling.” “. | 
- Anningait having with theſe ſentiments conſoled his gel, 
and animated his induſtry,” found that they had now coaſted 
the headland, and ſaw the whales ſpouting at a diſtance. He 
therefore placed himſelf in his fiſhing-boat, called his aſſociates 
to their ſeveral employments, plied his oar and harpoon with 
incredible courage and «dexterity; and, by dividing his time 
between the chace and guy onde, 10 . 
ſence and ſuſpicion. | 
Ajut, in the mean thadi eien eg ber neglecled dreſs, 
Ae ſhe was drying ſome ſxins in the ſun, to catch the 
eye of Norngſuk, on his return from hunting. Norngſuk was 
and his father, the moſt expert fiſher of Greenland, had pe- 
riſhed by too cloſe purſuit of the whale. His dignity was e- 
qualled by his riches ; he was maſter of four men's and two 
women's boats, had ninety tubs of oil in his winter habitation, 
and five and twenty ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt the ſeaſon 
of darkneſs. © When he ſaw the beauty of Ajut, he immediate- 
y threw over her the {kin of a deer that he had taken, and 
foon after preſented her with a branch of coral. Ajut refuſed 
his Were nen to ys tet 2175 in the nn ek A- 
ningait. en ee 
Norngſuk, e rejected, had 2565 to ftratagen.” Be 
| knew that Ajut would confult an Angekkok, or diviner, con- 
ecrning the fate of her lover, and the felicity of hex future life. 
He therefore applied Kirmſelf to the moſt celebrated Angekkok 
ok that patt of the country, and by a preſent of two ſeals and 
a marble kettle obtained a promiſe, that when Ajut ſhould con- 
. by her lover was in the land of 
- fouls, 
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fouls Ajut, in a ſhort time, brought him a coat made by her- 
ſelf; and enquired what events were to befal her, with afſuran- 


ces of a much greater reward at the return of Anningait, if the 
ptediction ſhould flatter her defires, The Angekkok knew the 
way to riches,” and foretold that Anningait, having already 


caught two whales, would ſoon feturn, ome vil a large . 
laden with proviſions, 


This prognoſtication ſne was ordered o ad; ſeetet; ane = 

Norngſuk depending upon his' attifices, renewed his addreſſes F 
with greater confidence 3; but finding his ſuit ſtill unſucceſsful, | 
applied himſelf to her parents with gifts and promiſes. ' The 
wealth of Greenland is too powerful for the virtue of a Green- 
lander they forgot the merit and the preſents of Anningait, \ 
and decreed Ajut to the embraces of Norngſuk. She entreat- 
ed; ſhe remonſtrated ; ſhe wept, and raved j but finding riches 


irreſiſtible, fled away into the uplands, and lived.in a cave up- 
on ſuch berries as ſhe could gather, and the birds or hares 
which ſhe had the fortune to enſnare, taking care, at an hour 

when ſhe was not likely to be found, to view" the fea every 
day, that her lover might not miſs her at his return. 

At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which Anningait had de- 
parted, ſtealing flow and heayy laden along the coaſt. She ran 
with all the impatience of affection to catch her lover in her 


arms, and relate her conſtancy. and. ſufferings. When, the 
company reached the land, they informed her, that Anningait, 

after the hſhery was ended, being. unable t ſupport che low. 
paſſage of the veſſel of carriage, had ſet gut. before them in his. 
fiſhing-boaty and they, expected at heir arrival to have found 


him on ſhore... 


037 * I. e Ie . ENTRE . J 22 dM; 


Aut, diftrafted at: this a N to fy into 


and endeavoured 1 to "comfort her ; 3 * When, a. laſt they be 8 


to reſt, Ajut went down to the beach; where, finding a fiſh- 
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who wondered at her raflmeſs, that the was going in ſearch of 
Anningait, rowed away with great u and was ſeen no 


more. | 
The fate of theſs lovers gave 1 to varioue « tions 10 


conjectures, Sbme are of opinion, that they were changed in- 


| to ſtars; others imagine; that Anningait was ſeized in his paſ- 
ſage by the genius of the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed 
into a mermaid, and ſtill continues to ſeek her lover in the de- 


ſerts of the ſea, But the genetal perſuaſion is, that they are 


both in that part of the land of ſouls where the ſun never ſets, 
where oil is always freſh, and proviſions always warm. The 


virgins ſometimes throw a thimble and a needle into the bay 


from which the hapteſs maid bang and when a Greenland- 


er would praiſe any couple for virtuous aſfection, he. declares 
een 4121. 11 Rambler. 
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The dme N ad Cow. 


| . the Cow feems moſt cy 
propagates: It is equally capable of enduring the rigours of 


heat and cold; and is an inhabitant of the frozen as well as the 


moſt ſeorching climates. 'Other animals preſerve their nature 
of their form with inflexible perſeverance; but theſe in every 
reſpect ſuit themſelves to the wants and conveniences of man- 
kind. In no animal is there to be met with a greater variety of 
kinds: and in none à more humble and pliant diſpoſition. 
The climate and paſtures of Great Britain are well adapted 
to the moderate nature of this ammal; and we are indebted to 
the variety and abundance of our licleſdme vegetables for the 
1 mann . 
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| kills, «di enlives our bs a ſource - of inexhiuſtible wealth 

— the pride and boaſt of this happy country... 
Being deſtitute of the upper fore-tecth, 1 

high and rich graſs in paſtures to the ſhort and more delicate 


herbage the Horſe generally ſelects. For this reaſon} in our + 


Engliſh paſtures, where the graſs is rather high and flouriſhing. 
than ſuculent and. nutritious, the Cow thrives admirably : and 
there is no part of Europe in which this ann | 
yields more milk, nor fattens ſooner. ; 


It has often been'remarked, that the Horſe and Sheep i impo- | 


* 


| : ron POLITE LITERATURE... 2 . 


veriſh the ſoil on Which they graze; whilſt the paſture where the ; 


Cow is fed, acquires a finer ſurface, and every Year becomes 


more level and beautiful z For the Horſe ſelecte the graſs that 


is moſt delicate and tender, and being furniſhed with fore teeth 
on each jaw, nips it cloſe, and frequently pulls it up by the 


roots, thereby prevent iug its future growörn and propagation : 
The Sheep alſo, though formed like the Cow with.zeipe& to its 


teeth, only bites the moſt ſucculent pants of the h&#bage: Theſe 


animals therefore cut the fine graſs 00 cloſely, and ſuffer the 
high weeds e ON n RY Ad ge. 
run the paſtures. 5 
| The age of the Cow ig Pie: "LE WER PE Ru 
four years a ring is formed at their roots, and every fuceceding 
year another ring is added. Thus by allowing three years be- 
fore their appearance, and then reckoning the e e 
the creature's age ma be exattly known . 
The quantity of , by 8 eren | 
Some will,yjeld only about fix quarts inoneday, while others 
give from ten to fifteeng/and ſometimes even to twenty. The 
richneſs of the paſture contributes net g tele d its enerenſe. 
There have been . * Cows es a * of *irty 


* 


Two Oren, bred aud fed at Haie 6 


WP K* . * , "quarts N 


were killed in March, 2585, at the age of ſeven years: They meaſured from 
the head to the rump nine ſeet eight inches, the height at the ſhoulder was five 


I feet ten inches, and weighed one hundred and ſeventy-cight ſtone five pounds 


each, | 
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quarts of milk in one day. In Tach * there is a neceſſity ſor 
' milking them thrice. From che milk of ſome We Wh or - 
fourteen; pounds of butter are made in a week. | 
It has been advanced by ſome naturaliſts as a ol princi- * 
ple, that neither animals, nor parts of animals, appear to be pn. 
marily intended for the uſe of man; but are only capable of 2 
ſecondary application to his purpoſes: Yet it muſt be allowed, 
that, in many inſtances, what they term the ſecondary uſe is ſo 
manifeſt and important, that it cannot, with propriety, be ſup- 
poſed to be excluded from the original deſigns of the all-wiſe 
Creator: And it mult be allowed, that the Cow, in its faculty 
of giving in ſuch abundance, and with ſo much eaſe, its milk, 
which forms ſo rich and nutritive an aliment for the human 
ſpecies, is a ſtriking example of this ſubordination to the inte 
_ reſts of mankind : For this animal differs, in ſome part of its 
f organization, from moſt others, having a larger and more ca- 
pacious udder, and longer and thicker teats, than the largeſt a- 
nimal we know. It has likewiſe four teats, while all other „ 
mals of the ſame nature have but two. It yields the milk : 
freely to the hand, while moſt animals, at feaſt thoſe that do 
not ruminate in the ſame manner, refuſe it, except their o. 
young, or ſome adopted animal, be allowed to partake. © 
The Com, having four teats, is a. ſtriking - peculiarity » The 
number in all other animals bearing ſome proportion to the 
number of young ones they bring forth at a time; as in the 
Bitch, the Cat, the Sow & “ o e e lh 
The Cow will yield her milk as-fteely,. tet to 
give it as long, without the aid of the calf, as if it were permit- 
ted to ſuck her conſtantly. This is not the caſe with the Aſs; 
which, it is well known, will ſoon. grow dry, if en be not 
permitted to ſuck. part of her milk every dag 
.Upos the whole, it appears, that the property of Heling milk, 
without the young one, is conſined to thoſe kinds of ruminating 
ein , n have edlen Wee _ mn — 
5 * | inteſlines 
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| inteſtines, are ſurniſhed with ſuet, and have no. | fore-teeth in 

| 1 the upper jaw; that Cows, Sheep, Goats, and Deer, are of this 

bund, and no other; and that the Co¹ has this property in a 

a more eminent degree chan others,” owing to the capaciouſneſs 
of her udder, aud the ſize and form of her teats. 


By great induſtry and attention to their breed, and by "74 


cious mixtures with thoſe of other countries, our horned. cattle 
re univerfally allowed to be the fineſt in Europe; although 


-own greatly improved by a croſs or mixture with the foreign 
kind. The Holſtein or Dutch breed has been introduced with 
great ſucceſs; and ODIN, => Loy wel ew 


1 eee. 7 


The Us Us, er n Bu, 


| 2 the, Ox kind, and x Gh) tobe mit wich th 
the extenſive foreſts of Lithuania: It grows to a ſize almoſt e- 
qual to the elephant, and is quite black;; the eyes are red and 


quantity of curled hair 3 the neck is fort and ſtrong, and 
the ſkin has an odour of muſk. The female, though not ſo 
big as the male, exceeds- the largeſt "of our Bulla in fize: 


ſuch , as are purely Britiſh - are inferior in ſize to thoſe on 


many parts of the continent. The large ſpecies now propagat- 
ed in moſt parts of England, are either entirely foreign, or our 


"OW 


fiery, the horns thick and ſhort, and theforchead covered with a 


— 


Nevertheleſs her udder is extremely ſmall. Upon the whole, 


however, this animal, which greatly reſembles thoſe of the 
tame kind, probably owes its variety to its natural ora, , 


and the re of pat . it 3 
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Artec rio 1 Wal. 


* 


_ 12 e from the ſame head, ads are 
bqund to cultivate a mutual go0d-will to each other; yet this 


duty is not fo obyious and ſtriking as that which is incumbent 
on thoſg who belong to the ſame family. 


Nothing can approach nearer to ſelf · love than FOR e- 


tion; and there is but a ſhort remove from our own concerns 


and happineſs to theirs who come from the ſame ſtock, and 
are partake of the ſame. blood. Nothing, (therefore, can be 
more h ö than. diſcord and animoſity among members ” 8 
allied; and nothing ſo beautiful as harmony and love. | 

This relation is formed by naturt not by choice; and n 


it has many things in common with, yet it iv prior to the-obli- 


gations of ſricyd{hip ; conſequently nature and reaſon dictate 


that there ſhould be a peculiar aſfection between brethren. 
We are not obliged, however, to make a brother v fiſter an | 
intimate or boſom friend in preference to one who is not a kin. 
| Diverſity of temper, arid want of ſuitable qualifications may ren- 


der it unſafe and improper, But where friendſhip and "bly 


An weer in the käme perſons, fuch a gdnjunAion adds «| * 
3 * 


Among brethren an hearty love of benevolence, an ardent | 
concern for ech other's welfare, a readineſs to ſerve and pro- 
mote it, ate the pecuffar offices of this relation; and though | 
friends ere to have their ſhare, yet the claim of 2 
1 e 2 e 
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| Tux'Chines have ted vlriable for the purity 0 their 


| eee _ . of 


che 
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quiz) vita amem, 1 S 
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the ſocial virtues. The examples of their rulers and great men 
have very much contributed to confirm the people in the prac- 
' tice of moral duties; for, perhaps, few princes ever exhibited 
greater inſtances of an amiable and virtuous conduct. Cemeu, 
who was a diſciple of, and commentator upon their celebrated 
philoſopher Confucius, gives us the following AS 1 bro- 
therly affeCtion : ; 
The king of Cucho had three ſons, and like many ether pa- 
rents, having moſt affection for the youngeſt, ſome days before 
his death declared him his ſucceſſor, to the excluſion of his 
| brethren. This proceeding was the more extraordinary, as it 
was contrary to the laws of the kingdom. The people, there- 
fore, thought that after the death of the king, they might wWith- 
out any crime raiſe the eldeſt ſon to the throne. This deſign 
was univerſally approved of: but the new king calling to mind 
his father's laſt words, rejected the offer, and taking the crown, 
placed it on the head of his youngeſt brother, publicly declar- 
ing that he renounced it, and thought himſelf unworthy of it, 
as he was excluded by his father's. will z and his father could 
not now retract what he had done. His brother, being affect 
ed with ſuch a generous action, inſtantly intreated him not to 
_ oppoſe the inclination of the people, who defired him for their 
ruler. He urged, that he alone was the lawſul ſucceſſor to the 
crown which he refuſed, and that their father could not in- 
fringe the laws of the kingdom; that he had been betrayed by 
| an extravagant fondneſs ; and that, in a word, the people had 
the power of redreſſing any breach in the eſtabliſhed law. No- 
thing, however, was capable of perſpading his brother to ac- 
cept of the crown. - There was a glorious conteſt between the 
two princes ; and as they perceived that the diſpute would be 
endleſs, they retired: from court: thus each having both con- 
quered and been vanquiſhed, they went to end their days toge- 
gether in peaceful 828 and N che kingdom to their other 
. 88 | Beaut. of Hit. 
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VVxsrAsTAN, the Roman emperor, being informed that Do- 
mitian had abandoned himſelf to all manner of debauchery, 
and afſumed more authority than was ſuitable to a ſon only, 
was highly incenſed againſt him : upon this, Titus, his eldeſt 
ſon, pleaded with great affeftion and earneſtneſs in fayour of 


his brother, ititreating the emperor to beware of being raſhly 


incenſed by intelligence from ſuch as brought criminal accuſa- 


tions. To your on ſon,” faid he, „ it is but juſt you ſhould 


bear a ſpirit of gentleneſs, free from all prejudice. Not from 


fleets, not from legions, are ſuch powerful bulwarks formed for 
the ſupport of the imperial dignity; as from a numerous ifſue in 
the imperial houſe. The number of our friends is diminiſhed 
with time: they often deſert us to follow fortune; or becauſe 
we cannot gratify- their deſires. But from our own blood we 
may always promiſe ourſelves ready aſſiſtance, and unſhaken ſi- 
delity. In our good fortune many will partake with us; but 
our neareſt in kindred alone will bear us company in our ad- 
verſities. Even between brothers,“ added he, « concord and 
unanimity will not prove laſting, if their common parent ſets 
them not an example.” Veſpaſian, though not entirely r:con- 


ciled to Domitian; by this reaſoning, was nevertheleſs charm- 


ed with the tender affection of Titus. Upon the death of the 


emperor the government fell to Titus; but Domitian pretend- 


ed to an equal ſhare in it, and raiſed great diſturbances in the 


city, by giving out, and arrogantly maintaining, chat his father 


had left him partner in the empire, but that the; will had been 


falſiſied e yet Titus eoulg not prevail upon Himfelf Either to 


puniſh'or baniſh him; but, on the contrary, t treated kim as his 


colleague in the empire, eonjuring him often in private not to 
hate a brother who bore him a ſincere and tender affection, and 
was illing ende him a due ſhare in tlie adminiſtration. * 


Zurr. im Del. c. a. 1 LY Baus. of yp. x 
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Daxivs, king of Perſia, had three ſons by his firſt wife, the 
daughter of Gabrias, all three born before their father came to 
the crown; and four more by Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, 
who were all born after the father's acceſhon to the throne, 


. Artabazanes, called by Juſtin Artimenes, was the eldeſt of the 


former, and Xerxes of the latter.  Artabazanes alledged, in his 
own behalf, that the right of ſucceſſion, according to the cuſ- 
tom and practice of all nations, belonged. to him preferably to 
all the reſt. Yerxes's argument for ſucceeding his father was, 
that as he Was the ſon of Atoſſa, the daughter of Cyrus, who 
tounded che Perſian empire, it was more juſt that the crown 
of Cyrus ſhould devolve upon one of bis deſcendants, than up- 


on one that was not · Demaratus, a Spartan king, at chat time 


at the court of Perſia, ſecretly ſuggeſted to Yerxes another ar- 
gument to ſupport his pretenſions; that Artabazanes was in- 
deed the eldeſt ſon of Darius; but he, Xerxes, was the eldeſt 
ſon of the king; and therefore Artabazanes, being born when 


| his father was bac a private perſon, all he could pretend to, on 


aceount of his ſeniority, was only to inherit his private eſtate ; 


but that he, Xerxes, being the firſt- born ſon, of the king, had 


the beſt right to ſucceed to the crown. He farthex ſupported 


p this argument by the example of the Lacedemonians, who ad- | 


mitted none to inherit the kingdom, but thoſe children hat 
were born after their father's acceſſion, The right of ſucceſ- 
fion Was, accordingly determined..in,;faxqur,: of Xerxes. Both 
Juſtin and Plutarch take notice of the prudent conduct of theſe 
two brothers on ſq nicę an occaſion. According to their man- 
ner of relating, this fact, Artabazanes was abſent wheu-the 
king died ; $1 Xerxes immediately aſſumed all the marks, and 
exerciſed all e functions of the ſovereiguty. But upon his 
brother's 8 returning home, he quitted the diadem, and the tiara, 
which he wore in ſuch a manner as only ſuited the king, went 
out to meet him, and ſhowed him all imaginable reſpect. They 
agreed to make their uncle Artabanes the arbitrator of their 


8 Hh 2 | \ difference; 
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difference; and, without any further appeal, to e in his 
decton 


All the while this diſpute laſted, the two beethen ſhowed 
one another all the demonſtrations of a truly fraternal affection, 
dy keeping up a continual intercourſe of preſiats- and enter- 
tainments: whence” their mutual eſteem and confidence for 


each other baniſhed all fears and ſuſpicions on both ſides, and 


introduced on tinconftrained' cheers and a eder ſecu- | 


rity. 
This is a peclacle, far Juſtin, highly witty of our admi- 


ration: to ſce, whilſt moſt brothers are at daggers drawing 


with one another about a ſmall patrimony, with what modera- 
tion and temper both Waited for a decifion, "which was to diſ- 
poſe of the greateſt empire then in the univerſe. When Arta- 
banes gave judment in favour of Xerxes, Artabazanes the ſame 
inſtant proſtrated himſelf before him, acknowledging him for 
his maſter, and placed him upon the throne with his own 
hand ; by which proceeding he ſhowed a greatneſs of ſoul truly 
royal, and inſinitely ſuperior. to all human dignities. This 
ready acquieſcence i in a ſentence ſo contrary 1 to his intereſt, was 
nat the effect of an artful policy, that knows how to diſſemble 
upon occaſion, and to receive honour to itſelf from what it 


could not prevent: no; it proceeded from a real teſpect for 


the laws, a ſincere affection for his brother, aud an indifference 


for that which ſo warmly inflames che ambition of mankind, 


and ſo frequently arms the neareſt relations againſt each other. 
For his part, during ls Whole life, he continued firmly attach⸗ 
ed to che intereſt of Xerxes, and proſecuted them with ſo much 
ardor and zeal, that he loſt his life in his ſervice at the battle 


of Salamin! 9 5 — DE FRAT, Ione p. 448. Josr. I. c. 10. 
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| BroTHreRs. 4 


Ye are the children of one father, provided for by his Frag: ; 
and the breaſt of one mother hath given you ſuck. _ | 
Loet the bongy of affection, therefore unite thee with thy | 

brothers, that peace and happineſs =} "dwell in thy father's 
houſe, _ 

And when ye feparits | in the wa. W the 85 
that bindeth you to love and unity; and aer not a ſtranger 
to thine own blood. 


I thy brother is in adverſity, aft bm: i hy Giter, i is in 
trouble, forſake her not. 


- $0 ſhall the fortunes of thy father * tt ve to the en 
of his whole race ; and his care be continued to you all in your 
love to each other, | dan. of Hum. Life, 


Directions in reading the CLASSICS. © e 

Ix the mean time, I ſhall only give you two or three cautions 

and directions for your reading them, which. to ſome people 
Will look a little odd, but wich me they are of great mom, 
and yery neceſſary to be obſerved. ; 

The firſt is, that you would never be perſuaded into what 
they call Common- places; which is a way of taking an author 
to pieces, and ranging him under proper heads, that you may 
readily find what he bas ſaid upon any point, by conſulting an 
| alphabet, This practice is of no uſe but in circumſtantials of 
time and place, cuſtom and antiquity, and in ſuch inſtances 
where facts are to be remembered, not where the brain is to be 
exerciſed. In theſe caſes it is of great uſe: it helps the memo- 
ry, and ſerves to keep thoſe things in a ſort of order and ſuc- 
ceſſion. But, common-placing the ſenſe of an author is ſuch 
f undertaking, that, if I * ” indulged in ſaying it, 


they 


% 
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they want common ſenſe that practiſe it. What heaps of this 
rubbiſh have I ſeen! O the pains and labour to record what 
other people have ſaid, that is taken by thoſe who have nothing 
to fay themſelyes ! You may depend upon it, the writings of 
_ theſe men are never worth the reading: the fancy 1 1s cramped, 
the invention fpoiled, their thoughts on every thing are prevent- 
ed, if they think at all; but it is the peculiar happineſs of theſe 
collectors of ſenſe, that they can write without thinking. 

I do moſt readily agree, that all the bright ſparkling thoughts 
of the ancients, their fineſt expreſſions, and nobleſt ſentiments, 
are to be met with in theſe tranſeribers: but how wretchedly 
are they brought in, how miſerably put together] Indeed, I 
can compare ſuch productions to nothing but FR pieces of 
patch-work, ſewed together with packthread. 

When I ſee a beautiful building of exact order and propor- 
© : tlon taken down, and the different materials laid together by 
themſelves, it puts me in mind of theſe common place men. 
The materials are certainly very good, but they underſtand 
not the rules of architecture ſo well, as to form them into juſt 
and maſterly proportions any more: and yet how beautiful 
would they ſtand in another model upon another plano | \r 
For, we mult confeſs the truth; We can ſay nothing new, 
at leaſt we can ſay nothing better than has been ſaid before; 
but we may nevertheleſs make what we ſay our o] n. And 
this is done when we do not trouble ourſelves to remember in 
what page or what, book we have read fuch a paſſage; but it 
falls in naturally with, the courſe of our on thoughts, and 
takes its place in our writings with ag! much cafe, and looks 
with as good a grace, as it ed in/two-chouſand yours 
ago. SIO W 

This is the beſt way of remembering / the ancient authors, 
when you 1 reliſh, their Way of writing, enter into their thoughts, 
and imbibe their ſenſe. There is no need of tying ourſelves 
up. to an imitation. of any of them: much leſs to copy or tran- 
ſeride them. Fot chere is room 1 1 a n and 

wot als infos flyle; 


P 
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gyle r as nature is various in her works, and is nature till 
Good authors, like the celebrated maſters in the ſeveral ſchools 
of painting, are originals in their way, and different in their 
manner. And when we can make the ſame uſe of the Ro- 
mans as they did of the Grecians, and habituate ourſelves to 
their way of thinking and writing, we may be equal in rank, 
though different from them all, and be eſteemed OY as 
well as they. 3 
And this is what I would wok you do. Mix and i incorpo- 
rate with thoſe ancient ſtreams; and thougli your own wit will 
be improved and heightened by ſuch a ſtrong infuſion, yet the 
ſpirit, the thought, the fancy, the h which ſhall flow 
from your pen, will be entirely your nm. +» Felton. 


On forming a STYLE. $3 . 1 


Give me leave to touch this ſubject; and draw out, for your 
uſe, ſome of the chief firokes, ſome of the principal lineaments, 
and faireſt features, of a juſt and beautiful ſtyle. There is no. 
neceſſity of being methodical, and 1 will not entertain you with 
a day ſyſtem. upon the matter, but with what you will read with 
more pleaſure, and, I hope, with equal profit, ſome deſultory 
thoughts in their native order, as they riſe in my mind, without 
being reduced to rules, and marſhalled according to art. ty 

Jo aſſiſt you, therefore, as far as art may be an help to na- 
ture, I ſhall proceed to ſay ſomething of what is required in a 
finiſhed piece, to make it complete in all its parts, and maſter- 
ly in the whole. 

I would not lay down any impracticable ſchemes; nor trou- 
ble you with a dry formal method: the rule of writing, like” 
that of our duty, is: perſect in its kind; but we muſt male al- 
lowances for the infirmities of nature; and fince none is with- 
out his faults, the moſt that can be ſaid is, That he is the beft 
writer, againſt whom the feweſt can be alledged. 

* 
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«A 22 * is then perfect, whey che matter riſes out 
« of the ſubject; when the thoughts are agreeable to the mat- 


ter, and the expreſſions ſuitable to the thoughts; where 


„there is no inconfiſtency from the beginning to the end; 
„ when the whole is perſpicuous in the beautiful order of its 
parts, and formed in due ſymmetry and proportion.” 
4 ee I | _ Felton. 


oo „ "— * „ 
SET BOS 8 vs 


\ Bugrofin find ts the Trove: 


| R the expreſſion will be ever lively as 


the thoughts. All the danger is, that a wit too fruitful ſhould 
run out into unneceflary branches; but when it is matured by 
age, and corrected by judgment, the writer will prune the lux- 


uriant boughs, and cut off the ſuperfluous ſhoots of fancy, 


thereby giving both ſtrength and beauty to his work. 
Perhaps this piece of diſcipline is to young writers the great-. 


| eſt ſelf-denial i in the world : to confine the faricy, to ſtifle. the 


birth, much more to throw away the beautiful offspring of the 
is a trial, that none but the moſt delicate and lively wits 
can i de put to. It i is their praiſc, that they are obliged to re- 
trench more wit than others have to layiſh: the chippings and 
filings of theſe jewels, could they be preſerved, are of more 
value than the whole maſs of ordinary authors; and it is « 
maxim with me, that he has not wit N who has not a 
great deal to ſpare. 
It is by no means neceſſary for me to run out into the ſeve- 
ral ſorts of writing: we have general rules to judge of all, with- 


out being particular upon any, though the ſtyle of an orator be 
different from that of an n and a poet's from both. 


— c OTTTOC . 
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On an elegant STYLE. 7 _— 


As elegant ſtyle f is a Ai Lb 


ornament than a neat one; and, indeed, is the term uſually ap- 


ſphyd to ſtyle, when poſſeſſing all the virtues of ornamenty with- 


out any of its exceſſes or defects. From what has been for- 
merly delivered, it will eaſily be underſtood, that complete e- 
legance implies great perſpicuity and propriety; purity in the 

choice of words, and care and dexterity in their harmonious 
and happy arrangement. It implies farther, the grace and 
beauty of imagination ſpread over Kyle, as far as the ſubject 
admits of it; and all the illuſtration which figurative language 
adds, when properly employed. In a word, an elegant writer 


is one who pleaſes the fancy and the ear, while he informs the 


underſtanding z and who gives us his ideas clothed with all the 
beauty of expreſſion, but not overcharged with any of its mĩſ- 
placed beauties. In this claſs, therefore, we place only the 


firſt rate writers in the language; ſuch as Addifon, Dryden, 


Pope, Temple, Bolingbroke, Atterbury, and 'a few more; 
writers who differ widely from one another in many of the at- 


| rributes'sf Seyle, but whom we-now claſs together; und the 


denomination" of Elegant, as, inthe ſcale of Ornament, poſ- 
eee a en eee 


Ont the n kinds f SrMPLICITY. 


fs kc Mets 


a variety of parts. Horace's precept refers to this: 


Denique fit quod vis fimplex duntaxat et unum. 
Then learn the wan &'ring humour to controul, 
* And keep one equal tenour through the whole.” Francis 


This is the ET, of plan in a tragedy, as tings 
Vol. I. | T1 
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ſrom double plots, and crowded incidents: the Simplicity of 
the Iliad, or Æneid, in oppoſition to the digreſſions of Lucan, 
and the fcattered.tales of Arioſto ; the Simplicity of Grecian 
architecture, in oppoſition to the irregular variety of the Go- 
thio. In this ſenſe, Simplicity is the ſame with Unity. »v 
The ſecond ſenſe is, Simplicity of Thought, as oppoſed to 
_ refinement. Simple thoughts are what ariſe naturally; what 
the occaſion or the ſubject ſuggeſt unfought ; and what, when 
once ſuggeſted, are eaſily apprehended by all. Refinement 
in writing, expreſſes a leſs natural and obvious train of thoughr, 
and which it required a peculiar turn of genius to purſue; 
within certain bounds very beautiful; but when carried too far 
approaching to intricacy, and hurting us by the appearance of 
being veuhrrobè, or far ſought. Thus, we would, naturally 
ſay, chat Mr Parnell is a poet of far greater ſimplicity, in 
nis turn of thought, than Mr. Cowley: Cicero's thoughts 
on moral, ſubjects are natural: Seneca's too refined and la- 
boured. In theſe two ſenſes of Simplicity, when it is oppoſed 
either to variety of parts, ox to refinement of e it has na 
proper relation to Style. 16 b 01 N 
There is a third ſenſe of Simplicity, in nch it has relpe&: 
to Style ; and ſtands oppoſed ta too much ornament, or pomp 
of language; as when we ſay, Mr. Locke is a ſimple, Mr. 
Hervey à florid, wyriter znand it i is in this ſenſe, that the im- 
Pix, ti the tenu ssd of H /ubtile genus, dicendi, is underſtood 
"2M by Cicero; and 'Quindilian, The. ſimple ſtyle, i in, this ſenſe, 
(66iricides with the: plain or the;neat ſtylea rwhich I before men- 
-"tioned;/:and,-thereforey requires; ng. farther; illuſtration. 
But there is ut fourth ſenſe of Simplicity; alſo reſpeing * 
Style ; but not xoſpecting the degree of ornament. employed, 
| ſo much as-the'caſy-andi naturat manner jn,which/our language 
| 
| 
| 


expreſſes our thouglits. This: is quite diffexent from the. for- 
mer ſenſe of the word juſt now / mentioned, in which Simpli- 
eity was equivalent t Plainneſsnivhereas, in this ſenſe, it is 
e with the higheſt ornament. . Homer, for inſtappe, 
. 811 C ' poſſeſſes 


* 
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dieſes this Simplicity in the greateſt perfection; and yet no 
vricer has more ornament and beauty. This Simplicity, Which 
is what we are now to conſider, ſtands oppoſed, not to orna- 
ment, but to affectation of ornament, or appearance of labour * 
about our Style; ; and i it is a diſtinguiſhing excellency in vrit- 
ing. | t pi 3:4 Blair. | 


0000460 9 ecdbllvicoccs 2 „1. ws | * 11 


- Simplicity the Charattrific of T 12 oO Style. 


| 5 MPLICITY'is the great beauty of Archbiſhop Tillotſon” 1 
ner. Tillotſon has been long admited as an eloquent writer, 


and à model for preaching. But his eloquence, if we can call 


it ſuch; has been often miſunderſtood . For if vr include. in 


the idea of eloquence, vehemence ani ſtrength, pictureſque 
deſcription, glowing figures, or correct arrangement of ſen- 


tences, in all theſe parts of oratory tlie Archbiſhop is exceed- 


ingly deficient. His ſtyle 1s always pure, indeed, and per- 
ſpicuous, but careleſs and remiſs, too often feeble and languid; 
little beauty in the conſtruction of his ſentences, which are 

frequently ſuffered to drag unharmoniouſſy; ſeldom any at- 
tempt towards ſtrength or ſublimity. But notwithſtanding 
theſe defects, fuch à conſtant vein of good ſenſe and piety 
runs through his works, ſuch an earneſt and ſerious manner, 
and ſo much uſeful inſtruckion, conveyed in a- ſtyle ſo pure, 
natural and unaffeQted; as will juſtly recommend bim to high 
regard as” long as the Englifh latiguage remains ; (not; indeed 
as a model of the higheſt eloquence, but jas a ſimple and ami- 
able writer, hoſe manner ig ſtrungly erpreſſve of great gaod- 


_ neſs and worth! I obſerved before, that Simplicity of; manner 


may be confiſtent with ſome degree of negligence in ſtyle ; and 
ir is only the beauty of chat Simplicity which makes the negli- 


| perice of ſuch writers ſeem graceful. But, as appears in the 
Archbiſhop, negligenee may ſomttimes be carried ſo far, as 


to impair the beauty 1 make it border on a 
Tat and langmd manner... 414 Nh 21d: 37 dhe 
11 12 Simplicity 
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v1 ene or l ww Trait 14441 4<5V} F733 
aof Simplicity of Sin NM. ee nenne 0b. 
SOWUAn z Tur L is Another temürkable Priter in the 
Styld-of Simplieity.“ In Point of ornament and cotfekineſs, | 
he vibe a degree (above Tillotſon: though, for correQueſs, | 
he. ia not in tlie higheſt rank. All is eaſy and flowitig in 
bim. He is exceedingly: harmonious; ſmoothneſs, and what t 
may be called atiwnity, are the diſtinguiſhing" characters 
of his manner relaxing, ſometimes, as' ſuch à manner will 
naturally do, into a prolix and remiſs Style. No writer What- 
ever has ſtamped upon his ſtyle a more lively-impreſſion of his 
own character. In reading his works, & ſrem engaged in 
conver ſatiuir wich him ʒ we become thoroughly acquainted. with 
him, not mereſy as an author, but as à man; and contract a 
friendſhip for him. He may be claſſed as ſtanding in the mid- 
dle, between à negligent ſimplicity and the higheſt degree of 
. this DING of 125 admits. 1007; laws” 


vilh 6 45 2115 1 2 10 1 


Or the latter of theſe, dhe moſt correct, and ornamen- 
ted degree of the ſimple manner, Mr Addiſon is beyond doubt 
in the Engliſh language, the moſt perfect example: and there- 1 
fore} though not Without ſotme fault, lie ie, on the” Whey * l 
the ſafeſt mule! for imitation, and the freeſt from cotiliderable 
defebts, whith'thF kängudze affords!” Perſpictibus and Pure he 
is in the hight" Gees his protifeti; indeed,” is not. very 
great Fet near "as rear 48 this fubjecre which Ke treats of 
| of his iy, agreeable; and 
only v usted; Eattying' 3 charzkter fof Trioothuiels' | | 
more than of ſttengtk. In figurative language he is rich, par- 
ticularly in ſimilies and metaphors ; which are ſo employed, a 
to render his Style nee gaudy. There is 


* not 
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not wah affectation in his manier; we ſee en 

bour; nothing forced or conſtrained'; but great elegance join- 

ed with great eaſe and ſimplicity. He is, in particular, dif- 
tinguiſhed by a character of modeſty. and of politeneſs, which 
appeared in all his writings. No author has a more popular 

and inſinuating manner; and the great regard which:he-every . 

where: ſhews for virtue and religion, recommends. him highly. 

If he fails in any thing, it is in want of ſtrength and preciſadn, 

which renders his manner, though perfectly ſuited to ſuch ef{ 

ſays as he writes in the Spectator, not altogether a proper mo- 

del for any of the higher, and more elaborate kinds of compoſi- 

tion. Though the public have ever done much juſtice to his 

merit, yet the nature of his merit has not always been ſcen in 

its true light: ſor, though his poetry de elegant, he certain), 

bears a higher rank among the proſe writers than he is entitled - | 
i e e 7 
higher and more original kind than his philoſophy; The cha- 

racter of Sir Roger de Coverly diſcovers more genius than the 

critique on Milton. 1 Blair. 
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guts Mariug, was, ble though ſome. cal it 
equeſtriany, pd, his, edugstion holy, in camps] where, he 
learnt the firſt, rudiments of war, under the greateſt maſſer of . | 
that age, the, younges Scipio, who deſtroged Carthage. till by . | 
long, ſeryice, diſtinguiſhed. valour, and a tg 5 hardpely, 1 ö 
and patienge gf dilpiplioe, he ed How gradually, 97 
through, all. the ſteps; gf, military honour, with the reputation... 
of a braye and complete. ſoldier,, The obſrurity of 0 
traction, which de preſſed ham, with, the nobility, made him the 
xreater farourite of the people ; who, on all occaſions of dane, 
. ' f ger, 
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ger, Wen babe only man fit to be truſted with mie 
les ani fortunes ;; or to have the command of a difficult and 
deſperate war: and in truth, he twice delivered them from the 
moſt deſperate with which they had ever been threatened. by 
a foreign enemy. Scipio, from the obſervation of his martial 
talents, while he had yet but an inferior command in the army, 
gave a kind of prophetic teſtimony of his future glory; for 
being aſked by ſome of his officers, who were ſupping with 
him at Numantia, wWhat general the republic would have, 
_ in, caſe of any accident to himſelf? That man, replied he, 
pointing to Malus at the bottom of the table. In the ſield 
| he was cautious and provident ; and while he was watching {29 
| the moſt favourable opportunities of action, affected to take 
ws all his meaſures from augurs and diviners : nor ever gave bat- 
[ tie, till by pretended omgns and divine admonitions he had 
i inſpired his ſoldiers with'a confidence of victory; ſo that his 
enemies dreaded him as ſomething more than mortal; and 
both friends, and foes believed him to act always by a 8 
impulſe and direction from the gods. His merit however was 
wholly military, void of every accompliſhment of learning, 
which he openly affected to deſpiſe; ſo that Arpinum had 
the angular felicity to produce the nioſt glorious contemner, 
as well as the moſt illuſtrious improver, of the arts and elo- 
1 | quence or | Rome®.. He made no figure, therefore, in the 
_ gown, * nor had : any other way of ſuſtaining his authority in 
the city, than by © cheri thing the natural Jealouſy between'the 
ſenate and the people ; : that by this declared emnity to the one 
be might always be at the head of the other; whoſe favour 
"he managed, not with any view to the public good, for he had 
nothing } in. him of the ſtateſman or the, patriot, but to the ad- 
5 vancement of his private intereſt and glory. In ſhort, he was 
crafty, cruel, covetous, and perfidious ; of a temper and tal- 
ents greatly ſerviceable” abroad, but turbulent and dangerous 
| 2. home; an implacable enemy to > the nobles, ever ſeeking 
8 e 2.595 neee. 


* Arpinum was alſo the native city of Cicero. 
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occaGions to ect them, and 7 to + ſaceiſics the republic, | 
Which hs had ſaved, to his ambition und revenge: Aﬀtera 
life ſpent in the perpetual toils of foreign; or domaſtio wars; 
he died at laſt in his bed, in a good old age and in his ſeventk 
conſulſtip! an honout Wr no Roman before: hic ever at- 


tallied: © % 116! rivtde 2 non 8 ent Middle £ 
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811 died alter he had laid down dhe diftatprſhip, and 16. 5 


ſtored, liberty tg che -requblic, and, with, an uncom mot . gest. 
neſs of, mind, lived. many monihs as a private {enator, « ad 
with perfect ſecurity, i in that city where he ad « ney ited 
moſt bloody tyranny : but nothing w was "thought't be pteater 
in his character, than that, during che thice- I 10 which 
the Marians were maſters of ltaly, he neither autem ble his 
reſolution of purſying them by arms, . | negleted” "this 
War which, he had upon his hands but [6 18 ls duty, 
firſt to chaſtiſe a foreign enemy, before he took his re revenge 
upon citizens. His family was noble and patfician, \ we ch yet, 
through the indolency., of} his anceſtors, had made no figure ! in 


W+*s'y”; 


the republic for many generations, + | Was almoſt funk into 


obſcurity, till he produced it again into Jight, by. aſpning to 
the hqnours of the ſtate, He was. a lover and atron of 
polite letters, having been carefully inſtituted, himſelf in. all the 
learning, of; Greece. and Rome ; 3; but from a peculiar gaiety of 
temper, and fondneſs fox i the company of, mimics and | players, 
was drawn when young, into a life of. 5 and pleaſure ; ; 
ſo that hen he was ſent quzſtor en in th the Jugutitine 
war, Mariuz complained, chat in ſo ro 799 and deſperate a 
Jervice chance had given him ſo ſolt an delicate a queſtor, 


But, whether xouſed by the example, or ſtung by the reproach 
of his general, he behaved himſelf f in that charge with the : 
greateſt vigour and courage, ſulfering no man to outdo him in 


# 
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| any part ef eatery n e labour, making himſelf equal and 
familiar even to the loweſt of the ſoldiers, and obliging them 
by all his good offices and his money; ſo that he ſoon acquir- 
ed the favour of his army, with the character of a brave and 
| frilful commander; and lived to drive Marius himſelf, baniſh- 
ed and profcribed, into that very province where he had been 
contemned by him at firſt as his quzſtor. He had a wonder- 
ful faculty of conecaling his paſhons and purpoſes ; and was 
- fo different from himſelf in different circumſtances, that he 
ſeemed as it were to be two men in one: no man was ever 
more mild. and moderate before victory; none more bloody 
and cruel after it. In war, he practiſed the ſame art that he 
had ſeen fo Tucceſsfal to Marius, of ralüng à kind of enthu- 
Gafm' and contempt of danger in his army, by the forgery 
1 of auſpices and divine admonitions ; for which end, he car- 
| ried always about with him a little ſtatute of Apollo, taken 
| from the remple of Delphi; and whenever he had reſolved 
| to give battle, uſed to embrace it in fight of the ſoldiers, and 
1 beg the ſpeedy confirmation of its promiſes to him. From an 
| uninterrupted” eourſe of ſucceſs and proſperity, he aſumed a 
1 ſurname, unknown before to the Romans, of Felix, or the 
Fortunate; and would have been fortunate indeed, fays Vel- 
leius, if his life had ended with his viftories. Pliny calls it 
3 a wicked title, drawn from the blood and oppreſſion of his 
1 | country; for which poſterity would think him more unfor- 
i tunate, even than thoſe” whom he had put to death. He had 
9 one felicity, howevet, peculiar to himſelf, of being the only 
man in hiſtory,” in whom the odium of the mot barbarous 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ll eruelties was extinguiſhed by the glory of his great acts. 
0 : Cicero, though he had a good opinion of his cauſc, yet deteſt- 
\ 8 ed the inhumanity of his victory, and never ſpeaks of him with 
I reſpect, nor of his government but as à proper tyranny z cal- 
0 ling him, “ a maſter of three moſt peſtilent vices, luxury, 
. avarice, crulty.” He was the firſt of his family whoſe dead 
lh body was burnt : for, having ordered Marius's remains to be 
I | N th 3 3 . 3 164 $04 - Harte 4 taken 
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taken out of his grave, and thrown into the —— Anig, he was 
| apprehenſive of the ſame inſult upon his: Mn if leſt to the 
uſual way of burial. A little before his death, he malle his 
own epitaph, the ſum of which. was, „that no man had ever 
gone beyond him, in thing good to * friende, ot hurt to 
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could exalt human nature, and give a man the aſcendant in 
ſociety: formed to excel in peace, as well as war; provident 
in council; fearleſs in action; and executing what he had re- 
ſolved with an amazing celerity : generous beyond meaſure to 
his friends; placable to his enemies ; and for parts, learning, 
eloquence, ſcarce inferior to any man. His orations were ad- 
mired for, two qualities, which are ſeldom. found together, 
ſtrength and elegance; Cicero ranks him among the greateſt 
_ orators that Rome ever bred ; and 'QuinQilian- ſays, that he 
ſpoke with the fame force with which he fought; and if he 
had devoted himſelf to the bar, would have been the only man 
capable of rivalling Cicero. Nor was he a maſter only of the 
politer arts 3 but converſant alſo with the moſt abſtruſe and 
critical; parts, of learning; and, among other works which he 
publiſhed; addreſſed two books to Cicero on the analogy of 
language, or the art of ſpeaking and writing correctly. He 
was a moſt liberal patron of wit and learning, whereſoever 
they were found; and out of his love of thoſe talents, would 
readily pardon thoſe who had employed them againſt himſelf; 
rightly judging, that by making ſuch men his friends, he 
ſhould. draw praiſes from the ſame fountain from which he 


had been aſperſed;.. His capital paſſions. were ambition, and 
love of pleaſure; which he indulged in their turns to the great- 
$1 VOL 2. | Kk eſt. 
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eſt exceſs: yet the ſirſt was always predominant; to whick he 
could eaſily facrifice all the,-charms of the ſecond, and draw 
pleaſure even from toils and dangers, when they miniſtered 
to his glory. For he thought Tyranny, as Cicero ſays, the 
greateſt of goddeſſes: and bad frequently in his mouth a verſe 
of Euripides, which expreſſed the image of his ſoul, that if 
right and juſtice were ever. to be violated, they were to be 
violated for the ſake of reigning. This was the chief end and 
purpoſe of his life ; the ſcheme. that he had formed from his 

early youth; ſo that, as Cato truly declared of him, he came 
with ſobriety and meditation to the ſubverſion of the repub- 
lic. He uſed to ſay, that there were two things neceſſary, to 
acquire and to ſupport, power, ſoldiers and money ; which yet 
depended mutually upon each other; with money therefore 
he provided ſoldiers, and with ſoldiers extorted money; and 
was, of all men, the moſt rapacious in plundering both friends 

and foes; ſparing neither prince, nor ſtate, nor temple, nor 
even private perſons, who were known. to poſſeſs any ſhare of 
treaſure. His great abilities would neceſſarily have made him 
one of the firſt citizens of Rome; but, diſdaining the con- 
dition of a ſubject, he could never reſt, till he made himſelf a 
monarch. In acting this laſt part, his uſual prudence ſcemed 
fo fail him; as if the height to which he was mounted, had 
turned his head, and made him giddy : for, by a vain oſtenta- 
tion of his power, he deſtroyed the ſtability of it : and as men 
ſhorten life by living too faſt, fo by an rr of reign- 
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| he was a min of great vigour, both of body and mind, but of a 

_ diſpoſition extremely profligite' and depraved. *From his youth 
N J 33 | N g he | 
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he took pleaſure in civil wars, maſſacres, depredations, and 
inteſtine broils; and in theſe he employed his younger days. 
His body was formed for enduring cold, hunger, and want of 
reſt, to a degree indeed incredible: his ſpirit was daring, ſub- 
tle, and changeable : he was expert in all the arts of ſimula- 
tion and diſſimulation; covetous of what belonged'to'others, 
laviſh of his own; violent in his paſſions ; he had eloquenee 
enough, but a ſmall ſhare of wiſdom. His boundlefs ſoul 
was conſtantly engaged in erppe. A ry romantic een 
too high to be attempted. | 
After 'Sylla's ufurpation, he was fired with a violent deſire 
of ſeizing the government: and, provided he could but car- 
ry his point, he was not at all ſolicitous by what means. 
His ſpirit, naturally violent, was daily more and more hurried 
on to the execution of his deſign, by his poverty, and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his crimes ; both Which evils he had heightened' 
by the practices above-mentioned. He was encouraged to it 
by the wickedneſs of the ſtate, thoroughly debauched by lux- 
ury and avarice vices da wane fatal, though of contrary na- 
tan nden ann dalle by Mr. Roe. 
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officers had a good deal of leiſure for their diverſions, and they 
mutually made entertainments for one another in their quar- 
ters. One day, when Sextus Tarquinius was entertaining his 
brothers, their kinſman Collatinus being of the company, the 
_ converſation happened to turn upon the merit of wives. Eve- 
ry one extolled the good qualities of his own; but Collatinus 
affirmed, that his Lucretia cxcelled all others. It was a kind 
ef quarrel, and in order to end it, they took the method which 
KEY mirth 
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ſhould. have preference. Away, therefore, they galloped, firſt 


together in the midſt of feaſting and diverſions ; and the ladies 
ſeemed much diſconcerted by the unexpected return of their 


place where Collatinus reſided in the time of peace. Though 
they found Encretia up, with her maids about her, ſpining 
of a ſadden did not diſcampoſe her; and they were all pleaſed 
with the reception ſhe gave them. Sextus was ſo captivated 


- with her beauty, and ſo inflimed; with paſſion, which her in- 


| ceedingly unwilling to leave the place; but there was an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity for his appearing in the camp before Ardea. 


and after ſupper he was conducted to his apartment. When 


Vith his drawn ſword to her bed fide; laid his left hand upon 


is paſſion, and by entreatiesy mixed with. menaces, endeayour- 


- /Albwas: vain; and that even the fear of death could not prevail 


mirth and wine inſpired; which was, to mount their horſes, 
and to ſurprize their wives; and it was agreed, that ſhe whom 
they found employed in the manner moſt becoming her ſex, 


to Rome, where they ſurpriſed the king's daughters in law all 


huſbands; From Rome they haſtened away to Collatia, the 
the night was fur advanced when the prinees arrived there, 


and working in Wool. The company her huſband brought her 


ſuperable modeſty made the more violent, that he became ex- 


However he found a pretence of returning very ſoontoCollatia ; 
and- — to lodge at his kinſman's houſe. Lucretia, in her huſ- 
| band's abſence, entertained him with great civility and reſpect, 


all were aſleep he ſtole into Lucretia's chamber, and coming 


Her breaſt and: wakened her: Lucretia, ſaid he, I am Sextus 
© Tarquinins, if you ſpeak a word you die. Then he declared 


ed to make her yield to his deſires. And when he found chat 


denen to conſent, he threatened her alſo with infamy. He 
_ told her that he would kill one of her ſlaves, lay him naked by 
ber When ſhe: was dead, and then declare to all the world that 
he had only revenged the injured honour of Collatinus. The 
_ of ignominy was too powerful ſor Lucretia 's gouſtancy I 
Er obtained his wiſhes, and early the next morning appear- 

ed 


1 
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ed again in the camp. Lueretia, though ſhe had eſcaped what 
ſne dreaded as the greateſt of evils, yet could not endure the 
thoughts of life after the violence ſhe had ſuffered, +, She dreſſ- 
ed herſelf in mourning, took a poignard under her robe, wrote 
to her huſband at the camp to meet her at her father Lucretius* 
houſe, and then mounting her chariot came to Rome. People 
were ſurpriſed to ſee her wearing all the marks of the deepeſt 
ſorrow, and often aſked her as ſhe-paſſed along, what was the 
cauſe of her grief. She anſwered them only by weeping z and, 
when the ſame queſtion was put to her at her father's houſe, 
ſhe fill refuſed to diſcover the matter, till there ſhould be a 
full aſſembly of her friends and relations, whom ſhe deſired 
might be called together. Upon the firſt ſummons great num- 
bers of the nobility crowded to the houſe, and among the reſt 
P. Valerius (afterwa: ds Poplicola) and Lucius Junius, who 
ſcems to have waited for this moment to throw off that maſk 
of ſtupidity, which had got him the ſurname of Brutus. When 
the aſſembly was pretty numerous, ſhe addreſſed herſelf to her 
huſband Callatinus, diſcloſed in few words che -whole-ſecret, 
her own ſhame and his diſhonour, and the treacherous author 
of both: ſhe proteſted the unſpotted innocence of her heart, 
but at the ſame time declared her firm reſolution: not to live, 
and conjured. them not to let the crime of Sextus Tarquinius 
go unpuniſned. All who were proſent gave her, one by one, 
their ſulemn ptomiſe, to revenge the inſult ſhe had ſuffered ; 
they alſo endeavoured to .cgmfort her, by telling her, that the 
body could not ſin, and that there could; be no: guilt where the 
mind was unconſenting; but nothing could divert her from 
the deſperate reſolution ſhe had taken: No, faid ſhe, no wo- 
* man ſhall hereafter ſurvive her honour, and ſay, Lucretia 
<<. was her example ;” and then having embraced her father 
and her huſband, as one that bids a laſt farewell, ſhe immedi- 
ately plunged the concealed dagger into her breaſt. Her fa- 
ther and huſband, ſtarting, cried out as ſhe fell at their feet; 
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2 mixture of compaſſion and fury ſeized the whole — 3 
and the blood which Lucretia ſhed to atteſt her /innocence, or 
repair her glory, ſerved likewiſe to cement the union of theſe 
illuſtrious patriots who gave liberty to Rome. For Brutus go- 
ing n near dhe dying lady, drew the poignard out of her Bhoſom, 
and, chewing it all bloody to the aſſembly, „ Les, ſaid be, I 
« {wear by this blood which, was once ſo pute, and which no- 
10 ing but royal vilainy could have polluted, that I will pur- 
« dhe L Lucius Tarquinius the proud, his wicked wife; and their 
« children, with fire and {word, nor will ever ſuffer any of 
* that family, or any other whatſoever, to be king in Rome: 
« Ye Gods, f call ll you to witneſs this my,gath.}” This ſaid, 
he preſented the dagger to Collatinus, Lucretjus, Valerius, and 
the reſt « of the company, and engaged them to take the ſame 
oath. T heſe noble Romans, ſtruck with amazement at the 
prodigious : appearance of wiſdom. in an idiot, looked on him as 
inſpired, and ſubmitted entirely to his conduct. He then let 
them know his folly wag only ſeigned, he exhorted them to de- 
fer lumenting the. death of Lucretia to another time, to behave 
themſelves now like men and Romans, and think only of re- 
rengin it; and he adviſed them to begin by ſhutting the gates 
of Rome, * placing 4 truſty guard to ſecure, them, that no 
body might x go out of the city to give notice at the camp of 
what was doing. This counſel was approved, and, 2 as Lucre- . 
 tjus had been left governor of the, city by Tarquin, was put in 
execution without difficulty, | | 
Then Brutus cauſing the, yet bleeding Lucretia to * carried 2 
to the place where the Comitia was uſually held, and placing 
the corps where it might be ſcen by every, "un op ordered, the 
people to be called together. By a ſurpriſing inſtance of 
good fortune, he happened to be legally inveſted with the pow- 
er of aNembling the 'Comitia ; 3 this right was, annexed to the 1 


office of tribune, or chief commander of the king's 8 horſe · guards, be 


which Tarquin had given him, becauſe he thought him inca, 
capable of uſing i it to his Wi When che multitude 
7 Were 


* 
: * 


* 
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5H word alllmbled; the imagined idiot, to their great ſurpriſe, ad- 
dreſling himſelf to'them, began with an apology for his pre- 
ſuming to ſpeak in public on ſo important an oecaſion; he in 
a few words explained to them all the myſtery of his paſt con- 
duct, and the neceſſity he had been under, for more than ten- 
ty years together, of counterfeiting folly, 2s the only means. 
| toprelerve kis life, after the murder of his father and'elder_ 
brother. He then proceeded to tell them the reſolution the 
patricians were come to of depoſing the tyrant, and preſſed 
them in the ſtrongeſt terms to concur in that deſign. He enu- 
merated the crimes by which Tarquin, in concert with the 
wicked Tullia, had made his way to the throne. He put them 
in mind of Aruns Tarquinius, (the tyrant brother) and the el. 
der Tullia, both perſons of amiable” diſpoſitions, and both 
treacherouſly poiſoned, he by his wife the preſent | queen, ſhe 
by her huſband the prefent king; the criminal nuptials that fol- 
lowed theſe ſecret tniirders; and the horrid tragedy that fol- 
lowed theſe nuptials; Servius Tullius, the julteſt, t the mildeſt, 
the moſt bene ſicent of kings, opetily allafſinated, arid the cruel 
Tullia riding in triumph over the body of her r father. | 
« O execrable fact! Ye gods ! the ayengers of i injured | parents, 
ye beheld it! But why ſhould T dwell on theſe erimes-come . / 
« mitted by the tyrant againſt his own family and blood ? The 
« wrongs he has done his country,. his crueltiey, | to eygry one 
« of you in particular, are Wen and without end. Wik 
«© what an utter oontempt of all our laws did he uſurp an & 
4 Jeftive kingdom ? how has he . himſelf in 
“ his illegal power? By murders, by 5 ſhments, by che op- 
« preſſion of all his ſubjects. , As fox tl tricians ou ee 
_ © the condition to which, we are reduced ; 3 47 ſhall, ſay nothing 
« of i it—our greateſt ei enemies could not bebgld it without com- 
« paſſion, And as for you Plebeians, what is become. of your 
* rights and privileges? Are you ever. called together to „ 
« fiſt at the ſacrifices ? To elect your magiſtrates ? Or to giyxe 
. "Mr ſullrages i in public affairs } Hare you not been treated 
4 as 


— earns — 
. 


e andergd| the moſt painful drudgeries, to be hewers of ſtone, 
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over all nations around them, are condemned at home to 


4 to fweat under he avy burdens, to work in mines, and breathe 
« the vnwholſone air of fins und om mom ſewers. And are 
« theſe miſeries, theſe indighitics; never to have an end? Or, 


i you ever propoſe to aſſert yout freedom, bow long will” 
you dehy it Nou walt, perhaps; for Tarqiin's death Hut 


hat Yenefit wou nere to you from that? "He Hus che, 
done more wicked; if poflible, Than dme DV iche 
Seldeſt of them hits ndw done you may t, ie 
expected from Auckt a race: Tiere! Role ft 
eyes to that fad Ipectacle the daüghitef bf Duda.” 

Atinuss Mfe She died by her on Kahd-- Ser dere Ab." 


die a, eh the Tr of Türquin ködused ch AE Hear” 
« ity er being her dn extcutibntt, to àtteſt her infibecnite. © 


erte, withhler} ebe rente by ber C T Mf of ber 
< huſband's —Settus, perfldous gueſt! betame her brutal 
« 'rivithet] The chaſte, the generous Lucretia oo hot fur- 


nude dhe infuft. Glorious woman! ohce only treated ae a 
fare, ſhe chouglit lt no biger to be enchuted: Loeretza, 


wean, Mita a life that de pended vn & tyrant's t; 
„ and ſhall we, ſhall men, with ſuch an e eee 
* eyts, and after ve and twenty years" of igne 

« Te, all we, Hough 1 fear of ding, eren 
No, Nomans, now is the 
tee; Ae Frech ble Montebe e Hare W Bug waited for, 
„ röme: Tarqurh e Abfenr Frerm Rome: the Putrielans are 
At ce head bf the enterprire the city is abundantly pro- 
Sean, ; Hits; nf .. Pherehs n6-- 
« not fall us. Antal choſe warriors e eee eder Wetn fo 
4 hrave Ven forel u enemies were to be ſubdued or when con- 
« "Gets v ere to be made tõ gratify the ambition and avarice of a 


3 «tyrant, be then only cowards, hen they are to deliver ef- 
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« felves from flavery ? Some of you perhaps are intimidated by 
ei the army which Tarquin now commands. The ſoldiers, you i- 

* magine, will take the part of their general. Baniſh»4jo 
« groundlefs a fear. The love of liberty is natural to all men. 
Tour fellow citizens in the camp feel the weight of qppreſ- 

« fion wich as quick a ſenſe as you that ae in Rome, and will 
« ag eagerly ſcize the occaſion. of throwing off the yoke, . But 
«. ſhould we grant, there may be. ſome among them, Who, 
« through baſeneſa of ſpirit, or a bad education, will. be diſpoſ+- 
« od to favour the tyrant, the number of theſe can be but 
mall, and we have means ſufficient in our hands to reduce 
ben e reaſon Then have left us boſtages, more dear to 
© « their mothers; are here in che city- Courage] Romans, the 
« Gods s for us, thoſe Gods whoſe, temples, and altars the 
« impious. Tarquin has. profancd by ſacrifices and libations 
made with polluted hands, | polluted, with, blood, and with 
« numberleſs incxpiated crimes cor | againſt his ſubjects. 
« who.watch for the preſervation and glory of Rome, do you 
« inſpire us with courage and ynanimity in this glorious cauſe, 
« = a ee I ARE 
=. _profanation.”. .. 224 Ay 2 
ee eee 
of the people. Seme wept at the remembrance of paſt ſuſfer - 
ings ; others out of joy, at the hopes.of a mare. happy govern- 
ment; and every one called out for arms. But Brutus did not 

Nee 

by their ſuffrages, a decree. of the ſenate, which, was to this c- 

fect: It deprived Tarquin of all the prerogatives belonging to 
the regal authority, condemned him and all his poſterity to per- 
petual baniſhment, and devoted to the Gods of hell every Ro- 
man who ſhould hereafter by word or deed endeavour his re- 
ſtoration. Wann 
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ed, they were all unanimous in confirming the ſenate's * 
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And now the government being reduced to's an n interregnum, 


Clit! 


ores — Ma Maeder ſaid he, bp ae * 
«mnt the woot of Romulus and Numa, and other good 


« „kings, that it 46 by no means proper that Rot de Mould be 
4 « without Hupreme magiſtrates, 2 0 ep a even balance of the 


: 111 0 * 12 4 
it « powers 'of the nate and BSO uf its ne A ry that the 
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o = make the intereſt of t e public their chief concern; they 
vill be a check upon each other and have a mutual emula- 
< tion in the diſcharge of their duty, However, let us take 
« particular care, not to continue their power too long, leſt 

« they abuſe it, and become unwilling, to part with it. Let 
Free the, yery names of king and kingdom, and give 
Af 7 -the: two, heads that, are to govern us, the name « of Conſuls, 
. Tae Roman ſtate that of Eber gane us aboliſh the 


5 am. 18 Ian am not for ng 9 85 venerable 
n ki whic was conſectate by the ſame auſpices 
N at her foundation. © 14 us give it to that 


ate a whom 285 commit the ſuperintendeney of re- 


1 wi be for ie arg Jer him [2 called King 4 
1 ered 1 7 he pra council approved of this 
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Hiſtory of the Lintits and 5 of the 222 7 
3 f | 
Warns the magnitude of the Hobs empire e grew 3 
and there were two imperial cities, Rome and Conſtantinople 

| then that happened which was natural; out of OT angie 
became two, Sand by the different names of of the We ſtern 
and the Eaſtern. | TP Fg 4 

92 0 Weſt N empire deen ſunk. 80 ea catly 30 of in "the 0 
mY ongs t the miſtreſs of « PC nas bertel at 


mente longer ap, hugh ten 1p 40 ene 
enemigg, and, weakened as often by i i ernal {aQtions, yet ſtill 
it ehe grapes, of its ancient ſplendor, xeſem embling, in the 
e 16UYS9qT2q 5 
language of, Virgil, ſome fair but faded flow Nat „t ann 9 
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= At length, after v various plunges and various eſcapes, it was 
totally  annikilated in the ſteenth' century by the victorious 
arms of Mahoinet the Great,” to con bns of Studs yods 3 
The! interval between the en of theſe” two empires (the 
| Weſtern. or Latin in the ifth"cenitilty;” tue Rather ör Grecian 
in the fifteenth) making 3 ſpace of fiear 4 chöüfand years, con- 
ſtirutes what we call the Middle Ae to ange ewogmeq “ 
Domigion, BE durin ring 'this fiene the hands of lads, 
iterate Le * o conquered "more by multitalle than 


by military Kill; 11 755 8 little > or 90 taſte * 


e 31 SG 25 «from 14 oy | 
ſciences. o or arts, 4 y — ied | thoſe ja whe they 


had re aped no Fo Frantng ery. 3 42 8 ds; © 
„his. was th t pre M ery 9 7 Te 


verſes, /tha that is, © ti n l 0 . bf ole proje as to 


decide truth by dee and battoont; of © crufades, \ to 
conquer infdels,, and , extirpue heretics ; bf: princes ch 
not as Crœſus was b by Gyrus, but ons wh kad 0 ab" 
wh did not even wear a ſword. 
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Different portions of this age have been diſtinguiſhed by dif. 
ferent deſcriptions :. ſich as Szculum Monotheleticum; Szcu- 
lum Eioonoclaſticum, Sæculum Obſcurum, Seculum Ferreum, 
Szculum Hildibrandinum, & cr; range names i muſt be con- 
feſt,” ſome! more obyioua, others leſs ſo, yet none tending to 
furnifh' us with any: high of, promiſing ideas. 
And yet we muſt aehnowrledge, for the honour oſ humanity 
and bf its great und dirint Author, bo never forſakes it that 
ſome: ſparks of intellect were at alliiimes viſble through the 
for the taſta and diterature of the times. 2d 04 210119, mods * 
The few whocwere enlightened when axis and eidncts were 

thus obſcured;|/may»be faid/to-have happily maintained the eon 
tnuity-of Mnewledge; 10 have beon (if I mayuſe th expref- 
ſion) like the twilight of a ſummer's night ; 'thatanfpivious 
gleam between the ſetting and the riſimg fan, which, though it 
cannot retain the luſtre of the day, helps at leaſt to ſave us 


from the totalty of darkneſs. 91g10il Idon eld bs ba . 
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An Accaunt 


Warn Alexandria was taken by the 6 Amrus, 
© their commander, fund Wed whoſe converſation 
© highly pleaſed him, as Amrus was a lover of letters, and Phi- 
_ © loponus a learned man. On a certain day Philoponus ſaid to 
him: Tod have viſited alf the repoſitories or public ware- 
© houſes in Alexandria; aud vu have ſealed up things of every 
© ſort that are found there. As to thoſe things that may be 
© uſeful to you, I preſume to Jay nothing ; but as to things of 
no (ervice to yo ſome'sf them perhaps may be more ſuit- 
able to te? Amrüs aid to Him v And what is it you 
ant? * The philoſophical books (replied he) preſerved in 

che #6 Wbt Te (ict Amrus) is a reqqueſt upon 
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*+ which I cannot decide. You debre a thing where I can iſſue 
no orders till I have leave from Omar, the commander of the 
* faithful.'—Letters were accordingly written to Omar, in- 
© ſorming him of what Philoponus had faid; and an anſwer 
© was returned by Omar, to the following purport?- As to 
5 che books of which you have made mention, if there be cons . 
© tained in them what accords with the book of God (mean 
ing the Alcoran) there is without them, in the book of God; 
© all that is ſuſſicient· But if there be any thing in them res | 
pugnant to chat book, ve in no teſpett want them. Order 
© them therefore to be all deſtroy ed... Amirus, upon this; ort 
n dered them to de diſper ſecb thrauighꝭ the bathe of Alerm- 
driaꝗ and tu be thete hurirt in making thie baths arm. Af 
tet this manner in the ſpace of fix month, they were all 
* oonifyumed. | : fois vmmal 6 To zuin 3d Bit Then 
The hiſtorian, having related che ftory; e ere 
feelings, Hear what wus done and wonder? nato 
Tus ended this noble library; and os bega. it did not 
begin ſooner, the age of barbarity and ignerance. Harris. 
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83 of Carthage, Rome. had inconfdcrable 
wars but great viftories ; before this time its wars were great, 
2 and 
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and its viceries inconfiderable. At this time the world was 
| 2 it were, into two parts; in the one fought the Ro- 
mans and Caxthaginians ; the other was agitatgd by thoſe quar- 
rels which had laſted lince the death of. Alexander the Great, 


fats ſcene, of ; action Was Greece,! pt, and el the Eaſt. The 
| ſtates. of Gr reege | : had once more gaged thernfclves from a 
foreign y joke. "They w were divided i into three confederacies, the 
Kiel,” Ache ins, and [Beotians 3 ;..cach of theſc was an pep 
tion of fed eities”'% rick” had allemblies. and "magiſtrates: Ih 
e 8 Nan Al the Etonans were the moſt 'conhdera- 
_ bl.” "The? kitigs* of . Macedon. maintained "that i Tupctibiity, 
which, in ancient times, when the balance of power wt 

attende( 5 CY Springs hdtbrally ' polle(ſed' ove ex tits 125 
powerful nei bouts. Fin IP, the Rent m arch, þ; £5 

221 Bartel odio ;ous to the” Greeks | ſome unpopyl; r 

tyrannical ſic N the Etolians, were - ol ritared ; an begs” 
17 Hike r the Roman, arms, called. chem 1809 0 Giedee, 
| overcame Philip by their athilance.” "The victo 560% how- 
ever, chiefly "Rounded to the achte of the Romans. 
The Macedotiian 7 were obliged to *evacyate « Greece ; I 
the cities were a i declared free ; but Philiy became a tributary 
et the ſts" of Ent wry dee 
dalts. 11e 8 Aicevkting' t if Een kerßt, Endeavoured 
to eee te" anger fill more { datigerous to. themletves, 
aud mots Abants au dh, 'the Roms”! As they er 4 
the Rogans Big Gece tc "defend thiin againſt Philip, 
$6P ART ifs" Aftigbhub, "Ling" of Siva; e OR" * 4 
gitnit d NötBagb. Phe tiihous HI. alibi ad recoiltſe 
0 . F 7. r bg PRs Tr Ae L 228 Ille Sek 
in 5 Fatt ihe 22 cr dg k 55 0 e Alt exander 
in, Ada! 15 nyo tioC did "not 100 9 adde Je, much, ; 

22 2 tf "the Rae 01% n 1 4 nite of renewing the war in 
Italy, 8975 11 Ai Kb Experiends, judged the Romins 


| end ralnerile, ba landett in Greece with a ſmall body 
of . being overcome * difficulty, * over into 
| Aſt, 
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Abg., In this wir the Romans made fe et Phillip. for cok 
quering PE, as they had before done of he Fits 
for copquering | Vhibp. , They now purlue Antiochus,* 2 the laſt 
object of their reſentment, into Aſa, and havin ing vanquiſhed 
him by ſea and land, 'cortipel, him to ſubmit, to an infamous 


treaty-. In, theſe ccc the Romans | ſtill allowed the +. 
| cient inhabitants to poſſeſs their territory 3 } thoy 4d, hot even 
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change the form. of government : the g gonquergd nations be- 
eame, the. alligs, of. che, Roman perl, which however, under 
a ſpecipus name, concgaled the moſt, ſervile of all conditions, 
and. inferred, that, they, ſhould, ubmix to whatever, was xequired 
of them. , When; we den, theſe eaſy conqueſts, ye have 
reafon 1 to be aſtoniſhe at the teſiſtance which, t e Romans 
met "with from : a ; barbarous' prince, We, king « of Pon- 
tus. This monarch, however, | had. | great, ;relguroes. His king- 
dom, bordering on the, i inacceſſible Lig aa of Caucaſus, 2- - 


bounded ; in a race of men, whoſe mi nds FN not eneryated by 
pleaſure, and whoſe. bodies were firm and vigorous... 


The different ſtates of Greece, and Asta, who, now began to 
feel the weight © of their; yoke, but t had 5 not. ſpirit te to xz it 5 


were tranſported at bnding 8 prince, who dared to ſhew him- 


ſelf an enemy t to | the, Romans, and. chearfull ee. tg his 
protection. Mithridates, however, as compelled to yield to the 
ſuperior ſtar of the Romans, ; Vaygwithed ſucceſhvely by ST 
and Lucullus, he was at length, ſabdyed by Pompey, and trip: 
ped of hiß dominigns and of bis Jie. eee 
arms met with ae Agen eee Nene 
eee 4 barbaious nations 
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was ſo terrible in Africa, made the north of Europe to tremble. 
The barbarians retired to their wilds and deſerts, * leſs formi- 
dable than the Roman legions. But while Rome conquered 
the world, there ſubſiſted an eternal war within her walls. 
This war had fubſiſted from the firſt periods of the govern- 
ment. Rome, after the expulſion of her kings, enjoyed but a 
nominal liberty. The deſcendants of the ſenators, who were 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Patricians, were inveſted with ſo 
many odious privileges, that the people felt their dependence, 
and became determined to ſhake it off. A thouſand diſputes 
on this ſubje& aroſe betwixt them and the Th which 
always terminated in fayour of liberty. 

Theſe diſputes, however, while the Kaden | 
virtue, were not attended with any dangerous conſequences. 
The Patricians, who loved their country, chearfully parted with 
ſome of their privileges to ſatisfy the people: and the people, 
on the other hand, though they obtained laws by which they 
might be admitted to enjoy the firſt offices of the ſtate, and 
though they had the power of nominating, always named Pa- 
tricians. But when the Romans, by the conqueſt of foreign 
nations, became acquainted with all their luxuries and refine- 
ments; when they became tainted with the effeminacy and 
corruption of the eaſtern courts, and ſported with every, thing, 
juſt and honourable, in order to obtain them, the ſtate, torn 
by the faftions between its members, and without virtue on 
either fide, to keep it together, became a prey to its own chil- 
dren. Hence the bloody ſeditions of the Gracchi, which pa- 
ved the way for an inextinguiſhable hatred between the nobles 
and commons, and made it eaſy for any turbulent demagogue to 
put them in action againſt each other. The love of their country 
was no mor2 than a ſpecious name ; the better ſort were too 
wealthy and effeminate to ſubmit to the rigours of military dif- 
cipline, and the ſoldiers, compoſed of the dregs of the republic, 
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were no longer citiaens. They knew none but their command 
er; under this banner they fought and conquered and plun- 
dered, and for him, they were ready to die. He might com- 
mand them to imbrue their hands in the blood of cheit un 
try. They knew no country but the, camps and ao authority 
but that of cheir general, were ever ready to qbeꝝ him. The 
multiplicity of of the Roman conqueſts, haweyer, which-xequired | 
their keeping on foot ſeveral E fe the ſame time, retarded 


the fi wen of the republic. ele "armies Were ſo m 


chec pon each other. | ff it not rt for the ſoldiers of ; 
NC 1 100 
xs a Rome wud hore keene ry lib 5 the ay, 
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f 15 — y 2 Is overcome in 5 the. plains 0 of LL harlgha,.. 


— ar * appears in A moment aA | over the war rl, in 


jo, Alia, 5 n Mauritania El 1 2 ind Bri- 


5 ; XA 15 acknowle deed raſter at 
ah oe FF ty -4 \Bruths and E think to, 
give Rome her liberty,'by 6k him in the ſenate-houle, 

Bur they diy ſubjeck Kt to tyrants, who, „ biet be Jemen- © 
cy ot abilltis,” Were not inferior in mbithbg. "Fe republic © 
eats mic ce lad? "or Mark Ane ug Cat G 
vianũs, nephew td fullus Cfut, witits it from! Rich by the ſea- 
fight at Actlum; thete is ns Brutus nor Caſſiuis ts Nx an en ; 
to his MHfe. The friends of liberty Have Billed” themielyes bn 
deſpair; Lid Derag ider che name bf Auguſtus, ho fide. 
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Pline and valour aboliſhed. all the remains of the Carthaginian, 
the Perſian, the Greek, the Aſſyrian, and the Macedonian glo- 
ry, and they were now only a name. No ſooner therefore was 
_ Oftavius'eſtabliſhed on the throne, than ambaſſadors from all 
quarters of the known world, crowd to make their ſubmiſſions 
Ethiopia ſues for peace; the Parthians, who had been a moſt 
formidable enemy, court his friendſhip ; the Indies ſeek his al 
liance, Pannonia acknowledges him, Germany dreads him, 
and the Weſer receives his laws.“ Victorious by ſea and land, 
he ſhuts the temple of Janus. The whole earth lives in peace 
under bis power, and Jeſus Chriſt comes into the world. 
Having thus traced the progreſs of the Roman government, 
while it remained a republic, our plan obliges us to hy a few 
words with regard to the arts, ſciences, and manners of that 
people. During the firſt ages of the republic, the Romans liv- 
ed in a total neglect, or rather contempt of all the elegant im- 
| provements of life. War, politics, and agriculture wer e the 
only arts they ſtudied, becauſe they were the only arts they e- 
ſteemed. But upon the downfal of Carthage, the Romans, ha- 
ring no enemy to dread from abroad, began to taſte the ſweets 
of ſecurity, and to. cultivate the arts. Their progreſs,” howe- 
ver was not gradual), as in the other countries we have deſerib- 
ed. The conqueſt of Greece at once put them in poſſeſſion of 
| every thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. Afia, Which was 
the next victim, offered all its ſtores; and the Romans, from 
the molt Gmple people, fpeedily West acquainted with the 
if arts, the luxuries, and refinemenits'of the whole earth. Elo- 
F quence they had' always ctiltivited as the high road to emi- 
nence and pteferment ! The orations of Cicero are only infe- 
rior to thoſe of Demoſthenes, which, according to all our ideas, 
are perfect produttions.” In poetry, Virgil yields only to Ho- 
mer, whoſe verſe; like the proſe of Demoſthenes, is perfect and 
inimitable. Horace, however, in his ſatires and epiſlles, had 8 
no model among the Greeks, and ſtands to this day unrivalled 


in that ſpeties of writing? In hiſtory the Romans can boaſt a 


a Livy, who to all the natural eaſe of Herodotus, and is 
224. 1 IS. * more 
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more deſcriptive, more eloquent and ſentimental. Tacitus in- 
deed did not flouriſh in the Auguſtine age, but his works do 
himſelf the greateſt honour, while they diſgrace his country 
and human nature, whoſe corruptions and vices he paints in 
the moſt ſtriking colours. In philoſophy, if we except the 

works of Cicero, and the ſyſtem of the Greek philoſopher Epi- 
rus, deſcribed in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, the Romans, 
during the time oſ the republic, made not the leaſt attempt. 


In tragedy, they never produced any thing excellent and Te- 


rencc, though remarkable for purity of ſtyle, wants that comi- 
ca vis, or lively vein of humour, which diſtinguiſhed the Greek 
comediang, and which diſtinguiſhes our Shakeſpeare. 52 
We now return to our hiſtory, and are arrived at an ra, 
which preſents us with a ſet of monſters, under che name of 
emperors, whoſe hiſtories, a few excepted, diſgrace human na- 
ture. They did not indeed aboliſh the, forms of the Roman 
republic, though they extinguiſhed its liberties, and while they 
were practiſing the moſt unwarrantable cruelties upon their 
ſubjects, they themſelyes were the ſlaves of their ſoldiers. 
They made the world tremble, while they in their turn trembled 
at the army. Rome, from the time of Auguſtus, became the 
moſt deſpotic empire that ever ſubſiſted in Europe. To form 
an idea of their government, we need only recal to our mind 
che ſituation of Turkey at preſent. It is of no importance 
therefore to conſider the character of the emperors, ſince they. 
had no power but what aroſe from a mercenary ſtanding army, 
nor to enter into a detail with regard to the tranſactions af the 
court, which, were directed by that caprice, and cruelty, ank 
corruption, which univerſally prevail under 2 deſpotie govern- 
ment. When it is ſaid that the Roman republic conqussged 
the world, it is only meant the civilized; part of it, chiefly 
Greece, Carthage, and Aſia. A more difficult taſk ſtillcemain- 


ed for the emperors, to ſubdue the barbarous nations of Europe; SI 
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ner of Scotland ; for though theſe countries had been diſeover- 
ed, they were not effectually ſubdued by the Roman generals. 
Theſe nations, though rude and ignorant, were brave and inde- 
pendent. It was rather from the ſuperiority of their diſcipline 
than of their courage, that the Romans gained any advantage 
over them. The Roman wars with the Germans; ate deſcrib- 
ed by Tacitus, and from his accounts, though a Roman, it is 
eaſy to diſcover with what bravery they fought, and with what 
reluctanee they ſubmitted to a foreign yoke. From the obſti- 
nate reſiſtance of the Germans, we may judge of the difficul- 
ties the Romans met with in ſubduing the other nations of Eu- 


rope. The conteſts were on both ſides bloody; the countries 


of Europe were ſucceſlively laid waſte, the inhabitants periſhed 
in the field, many were carried into ſlavery, and but a-fecble- 
remnant ſubmitted to the Roman power. This ſituation of aſ- 
fairs was extremely unfavourable to the happineſs of mankind. 
The barbarous nations, indeed, from their intercourſe with the 
Romans, acquired ſome taſte for the arts, ſciences, language, 
and manners of their new maſters. Theſe however were but 
miſerable, confolations for the loſs of liberty, for being deprived 
of the uſe of their arms, for being over-awed by mercenary ſol- 
diers, kept in pay to reſtrain them, and for being deliveted o- 
ver to rapacious governors, who plundered them without mer- 
cy. The only circumſtance which could ſupport them under 
theſe complicated e was She hope of ein . 
days. pf 

The Roman empire, now ſtretched out to ſuch an extens, 
had loſt its ſpring and force. It contained within itſelf the ſeeds 
of diſſolution z and the violent irruption of the Goths and Van- 
dals, and other barbarians, haſtened its deſtruction. Theſe 
fierce tribes, who came to take vengeance on the empire, either 
inhabited the various provinces of Germany, which had never 


been ſubdued by the Roman, or were ſcattered over the vaſt 


countries of the north of Europe, and north-weſt of Aſia, 
which are now inhabited by the Danes, the Swedes, the Poles, 
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the ſubjects of the Ruſſian empire, and the Tartars. They 
were drawn from their native country by that reſtleſſneſs which 
actuates the minds of Barbarians, and makes them rove from 
home in queſt of plunder, or neo ſettlements. The firſt inva- 
ders met with a powerful reſiſtance from the ſuperior diſcipline 
of the Roman legions; but this, inſtead of daunting men of a 
ſtrong and impetuous temper, only rouſed them to vengeance. 
They return to their companions, acquaint them with, the un- 
known conveniencies and luxuries that abounded in countries 
better cultivated, or bleſſed with a milder climate than their 
own; they acquaint them with the battles they had fought, 
of the friends they bad loſt, and warm them with reſentment 
againſt their opponents. Great bodies, of armed men, (fays 
an elegant hiſtorian, in deſcribing this ſcene of deſolation) with 
their wives and children, and ſlaves, and flocks, iſſued forth, 
like regular colonies in queſt of new ſettlements. New adven- 
turers followed them. The lands which they deſerted. were 
occupied by more remote tribes of barbarians. Theſe, in their 
turn, puſhed forward into more fertile countries, and like a tor- 
rent continually encreaſing, rolled on, and | ſwept eyery thing 
thing before them. Wherever the barbarians marched, their 
route was marked with blood. They ravaged or deſtroyed all 
around them. They made no diſtinction between what was 
ſacred, and what was profane. They reſpected no age, or ſex, 
or rank. If a man was called upon to fix upon the period, in 
the hiſtory of the world, during which, the conditicn of the 
human race was moſt calamitous and afflicted, he would, with- _ 
out heſitation, name that which elapſed from the death of Theo- 
doſius the Great, A. D. 3953 to the eſtabliſhment of the Lom- 
bards in Italy, A. D. 571. The cotemporary authors, who be- 
held that ſcene of deſolation, labour, and are at à loſs for ex- 
preſſions to deſcribe the horrors of it. The ſcourge of God, the 
deſtroyer of nations, are the dreadful epithets, by which they 
diſtinguiſh the moſt noted of the barbarous leaders. $ 
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Conſtantine, who was emperor about the beginning of the 
fourth century, and who had embraced Chriſtianity, changed the 
ſeat of empire from Rome to Conſtantinople. This occaſioned a 
prodigious alteration. The weſtern and eaſtern provinces were 
ſeparated from each other, and governed by different ſovereigns. 
The withdrawing the Roman legions from the Rhine and the 
Danube to the eaſt, threw down the bees Jef barriers of the g 
empire, and ns it : open to Bo rakes Wm. Der : 
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| 1 un Fan b ſun; ſet, walking in his open fields, un | 
the night inſenſibly fell upon me. I at firſt amuſed myſelf 
with all the richneſs and variety of colours which appeared in 
the weſtern parts of heaven: in proportion as they faded away. 
and went out, ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared one after a» 
nother, till the whole firmament was in a glow. / The blueneſs 
of the æther was exceedingly heightened'and enlivened by the 
ſeaſon of the year, and the rays of all thoſe luminaries that 
paſſed rhrough it. The galaxy appeared in its moſt beautiful 
white. To complete the ſcene, the full moon toſe at lengih 
in that clouded majeſty which Milton takes notice of, and op- 
cned to the eye a new picture of nature, which was more fine- 
ly ſhaded, and diſpoſed among mene e chan . t 
the ſun had before diſcovered'to us. 

As I was ſurveying the moon wiking in her biightheſs, and 
raking her progreſs among the conſtellations, a thought aroſe. 
in me which I believe very often perplexes and diſturbs men of 
ſerious and contemplative natures. ' David himſelf fell into it 
in that reflection, “ When I conſider the heavens. 
« the work of thy fingers, the moon and the ſtars which 
. "thou" haſt 4 what is man that thou art mindful of 

« him, - 
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e him, and the ſon of man that thou regardeſt him!” In the 
ſame manner; when I conſidered that infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, 
to ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſuns, which were then ſhin- 
ing upon me with thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or worlds, 
which were moving round their reſpeQive ſuns; when I Rill 
enlarged the idea, and ſuppoſed another heaven of ſuns and 
worlds riſing ſtill above this which we diſcovered, and theſe 
Rill enlightened by a ſuperior firmament of luminaries, which 
are planted at ſo great a diſtance, that they may appear to the 
inhabitants of the former as the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, while | 
I purſued this thought, I could not but reflect on that little 
inſignificant figure which I myſelf bore pave the immenſity 
of God's works. | 
Were the ſun, which Alben this part of the creation, 
with all the hoſt of planetary, worlds that move. about him, ut 
terly extinguiſhed and annihilated, they would not be miſſed, 
more than a grain of ſand upon the | ſea-ſhore. The ſpace 
they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little in compariſon, of the whole, 
it would ſcarce. make a blank in the creation. The chaſin 
would be imperceptible to an eye, that could take i in the whole 
compaſs, of nature, and paſs from one end of the creation tothe. 
other; as it is poſſible there may be ſuch a ſenſe in ourſelves 
' hereafter, or in creatures which are at, preſent more. exalted 
than, ourſelyes. We ſee many ſtars by the help of glaſſes, 
which we do not diſcover with our naked eyes 3 „ and the finer 
our teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſcoveries, Huygenius 
carries this thought 10 far, that he. does. not think, it impoſſible 
there may be ſtars whoſe light is not yet travelled down. to us 
ſince their, firſt, creation. There is no queſtion but the univerſe 
has certain bounds ſet. to itz, but when we conſider that it is 
the work of infinite. power, prompted by infinite goodneſs, with 
an infinite ſpace. to exert itſelf. in, how can our imagination, ſet 
| Yu bounds tp it?? 4 noc 
To xcturn, therefore, to wy firſt thought, I could not but 
look upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as 3 being that was not 
worth 
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Hier, that he is omnipreſent, and in the ſecond, Thatphe is 


omniſcient. „ 
3 2 


FOR FOLITE LITERATURE, 2 
I we confider him in his omnipreſence : his being paſſts 
through, aQtuates, and ſupports the whole frame of nature. 
His creation, and every part of it, is full of him, There  no- 
thing he has made; that is either fo diſtant, fo little, or fo in- 
considerable, which be does not efſeacally inhabit. His fub- 


Nance is within the ſubſtance of every being, whether material 
or immaterial, and as intimately preſent to it, as that being a 
is to itſelf. It would be an imperfeRtion in him, were he able 
to move out of one place into another, or to draw himfelf 
from any thing he has created, or from any part of that ſpace 
which he diffuſed and fpread abroad to infiniry. In ſhort, 
to ſpeak of him in the language of the old philoſophers, he is 
. dons pra ona pans 
where. 

da de freed pings. fir to antichnc wed co cmitentne. 
His omniſeience indeed neceffarily and naturally flows from 
his omnipreſence. He cannot but be conſcious of every mo- 
tion that ariſes in the whole material world, which he thus ei- 
ſemtially pervades ; and of every thought that is ſtirring in the 
intellectual world, to every part of which he is thus intimately 
united. Several moralifts have confidered the creation as the 
temple of God, which he has built with his own hands, and 
inknite ſpace as the receptacle, or rather the habitation of the 
Almighty : but the nobleſt and maſt exalted way of confider- 
_ ing this infinite ſpace, is that of Sir Tac Newton, who calls 
it the feu of the Godhead. Brutes and men have their 
engere, or little ſerforiums, by which they apprehend the pre- 
ſence and perceive the actions of a few objefts, that lie con- 
tiguous to them. Their knowledge and abſcrvation turn with- 
in a very e cirde. But as God Almighty cannot bur 
perceive and know every thing in which he refides, infinite 
ö $i EB! OT: ys 
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argue, xn: impetſedtion in him, he cn withdraw from, u 
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on as his defender, his glory, and the liſter-· up of his head. In 
his deepeſt ſolitude and retirement, he knows that he is in 
company with the greateſt of beings ; and perceives within 
himſelf ſuch real ſenſations of his preſence, as are more delight- 
ful than any thing that can be met with in the converſation of 
his creatures. Even in the hour of death, he conſiders the 
pains of his diſſolution to be nothing elſe but the breaking 
down of that partition, which ftands betwixt his ſoul, and the 
fight of that being who is always preſent with him, and is - 
bout to manifeſt itſelf to him in fulneſs of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of our Maker's 


| preſence, from the ſecret effects of his mercy and gopdneſs, we 


muft keep ſuch a watch over all our thoughts, that in the lan- 
guage of the ſcripture, his ſoul may have pleaſure in us. We 
muſt take care not to grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeavour to 


make the meditations of our hearts always acceptable in his 
fight, that he may delight thus to reſide and dwell in us. The 


light of nature could direct Senecca to this doctrine, in a very 
remarkable paſſage among his epiſtles: Sacer ineft in nobis ſpirit- 
ur, bonorum malorumque cuftos et obſervator ; et quemadmedum nos 


| illum traftamus, ita et ille nos. © There is a holy ſpirit reſiding 


in us, who watches and obſerves both good and evil men, 
© and will treat us after the fame manner that we treat him.” 


But I ſhall conclude this difcourſe with thoſe more emphatical 


words in divine revelation ; If a man love me, he will keep 


* my words; and my Father will love him, and we will come 


r unto him, and make our abode with him.” Spec fator. 


Stary of FADLALLAH. / 


Fran, 3 prince of great virtues, ſucceeded his father 

Bin-Ortoc, in the kingdom of Mouſel. He reigned over his 

faithful ſubjects for ſome time, and lived in great happineſs _ 
with 
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with his beauteous conſort Queep Zemroude, when there ap- 
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verſed wich. Hie reputation grew ſo falt every day, thas it athaſt . 


raiſed a curioſity in the eine hit HUN and talk wil 3 
He did da, and far from find | | 


ed him, he was ſoon-:comvani 


Fadlallahy immediately. joft-all. mantis of: bath 
verſation of other. meniyand as he 1 r 
Catisied -f the eee ranges Bere d 


8 55 A 


3 from os reſt oc the cores; - Dervis 
Fadlallah with an account'of his travels and 


ter having related: to him ſeveral cuffoſities which he — * 
in the Indies“ It Was inthis place,” ſays.be, that L contrast. 


* ed an 2cquaintanee: with an old Brachman, who was ſkilled © i 
© in the moſt hidden poser of nature r he died r 
* arms, and with his parting bieath. communicated to me one 


* of the mat mute feed, vn r ds mere, = - 


he had made — told B Ic} EOTrI — of 
making gold. No, Sir, ſays the Derbis, it is ſomewhat 
more wonderful than that; it is the power of reanimating a 
dead body, by finging my own ſoul jnto i.· . 
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heart; telling the Dervis, that à fair opportunity now offered 
again. upon the graſs; at the ſame inſtant the body of the Der- 


| uncommon an operation, and conjured his friend by every thing 


that was facred to communicate it to him. The Dervis at firſt 


man; but told him at laſt that he found he could conceal no- 
thing from ſo excellent 2 prince; after having obliged him 
therefore by an oath to ſecrecy, he taught him to repeat two 
cabaliſtic words, in pronouncing of which the whole ſecret con- 
repeated them as he had been taught, and in an inftant found 
himſelf in the body of the doe. He had but a little time ts 
contemplate himfelf in this new being; for the treacherous 
Dervis ſhooting his own foul into the royal corpſe, and bend- 
ing the prince's own bow againſt him, had laid him dead on 
n tons Tot aa 
Iy to the woods. * 

The Dervis, now triumphing in his villainy, returned to 
Mouſe), ent Get the Gioar” wad . 
lah. 

The firſt thing he took care eh, in ordet to ſecure himſelf in 


the poſſeſſion of his new-acyuired kingdom, was to iffue out 2 


proclamation, ordering his ſubjects to deſtroy all the deer in 


avoided his purſuers by re-animating the body of a nightingale 
which he ſaw le dead at the foot of a tree. In this new ſhape 
he winged his way in fafety to the palace, where perching on 
a wee which flood near his queen's "apartment, he filled the 
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whole, 5 idle many ,melodigus and melangboly notes as 
5 2 25 ta the window. He, had the mortiſicatiog · ta ſea tlint⸗ 
igſtead of Odio iti he. :09!3,movedathermairch cl bie pri- 
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the u 1 Anne fa f her, ne f an ourited aun ordered lum 
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which even appeared to have ſomewhat in them like reaſon, ſho 


Her women immediately ſent for the Derviſe to come $4 


comfort her, who after having in vain repreſented to her the 


weakneſs of being grieved at ſuch an accident, touched at laſt 
by her repeated complaints Well, Madam, ſays he, I will 


' © exert the utmoſt of my art to pleaſe you, Your nightingale 


© ſhall again revive every morning, and ſerenade you as before. 


The queen beheld him with a look which eafily ſhewed ſhe did 


not beheve him, when laying himſelf down on a ſofa, he ſhot his 
ſoul i into the nightingale, and Zemroude was amazed to ſee her 
bird reviye, 

The king, who was a ſpectator of all that paſſed, ung 8. 
the ſhape of a lap dog, in one corner of the room, immediately 
recovered his own body, and running to the cage with the ur- 
moſt indignation, twiſted off the neck of the falſe nightin- 
gale. 

Zemroude was more than ever amazed and concerned at this 


ſecond accident, until the king intreating her to hear e re- 
Jated to her his whole adventure, 


The body of the Derviſe which was found dead in the wood, 
and his ediQ for killing all the deer, left her no room to doubt 


of the truth of it; but the ſtory adde, that out of an extreme 


delicacy, peculiar to the Oriental ladies, ſhe was ſo highly af- 


fficted at the innocent adultery in which ſhe had for ſome time 


lived with the Derviſe, that no arguments even from Fadlallah 
himſelf could compofe her mind She ſhortly after died with 
grief, begging his pardon with her laſt breath for what the 
moſt rigid juſtice could not have interpreted as a crime. 
The king was fo afflicted with her death, that he left his king- 
dom to one' of his neareſt relations, and paſſed the reſt of hiz 
Kin bd in eee, wid rette per. Speclator. 
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Ne L ife FI IM to Ged, but that which is uſeful to Mankiud, An 
Eaſtern Story. 


I. pleaſed our ofighty ſovereign Abbas Cataſcan, from whom 
the kings of the earth derive honour and dominion, to ſet Mir- 
za his ſervant over the province of Tauris. In the hand of 
Mirza, the balance of diſtribution was ſuſpended with impat- 
tiality; and under his adminiſtration the weak were protected, 
the learned received honour, arid the diligerit became rich. 
Mirza, therefore, was beheld by every eye with complacency, - 
and evety tongue pronounced bleſſings upon his head. But it 
was obſerved that he derived no joy from the benefits which 
he diffuſed: he became penſive and melancholy: he ſpent his 
leiſure in ſolitude : in his palace he fat motionleſs upon a ſofa ; 
and when he went out, his walk was flow, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the ground; he applied to the buſineſs of ſtate with 
reluctance; and reſolved to relinquiſh the toil of government, 
of which he could no longer enjo the reward; 

He; therefore, obtained. 4 „ to approach the throne of 
dur ſovereign; and being aſked what was his requeſt, he made 
this reply: © May the Lord of the world forgive the ave whom 
e he has honoured, if Mirza preſume again to lay the bountyof 

e Abbas at his feet Thou haſt given me the dominion of a 
* country, fruitful as the gardens of Damaſcus ;. and a city glo- 
c riousabove all others, except that only which reflects theſplen- 
te dour of thy preſence. But the longeſt life is a period ſcarce ſuf- 
ic ficient to prepare for death; all other buſineſs is yain and 
ce trivial, as the toil of emmets in the path of the trayeller, un- 
te der whoſe feet they periſh for ever; and all enjoyment is 
e unſubſlantial and evaneſcent, as the colours of the bow that 


|  & appears in the interval of a ſtorm. Suffer me, therefore, to 


&© prepare for the approach of eternity; let me give up my ſoul 
te to meditation; let ſolitude and filence acquaint me with the 
1. myſteries of devotion; let me forget the world, and by the 
O0 2 | % world 
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« world. be n till the moment arrives in which the yeil 
« of eternity ſhall fall, and I ſhall be found at the bar of the 
« Almighty.” Mirza then bowed himſelf to the 255 and 
ſtood ſilent. 


By the command of Abbas it is HS that at theſe ade 


he. trembled upon the throne, at the footſtool of which the world 
pays homage ; he looked round upon his nobles ; but every 
countenance was pale, and every eye was upon the earth. No 
man opened his mouth; and the 5. firſt broke een, aſter 
It had continued near an hour. 
. Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon 1 me. 1 3 | 


* ed as a man who ſuddenly perceives that he is near the brink 


% dream. I am as thou art, a reptile of the earth; my life i is 


« a moment, and eternity, in which days, and years, and ages, 


& are nothing, eternity is before me, for which I alfo ſhould 
Ka prepare; but by whom then miuſt the faithful be governed? 


7 « by thoſe only, who have no fear of judgment ? by thofe on- 


&« ly, whoſe life is brutal, becauſe like brutes they do not con- 
te fider that they ſhall die? Or who, indeed, are the faithful? 


« Are the bufy multitudes that crowd the city, in a ſtate of 
ee perdition : and is the cell of the Derviſe alone the gate of 
„ Paradiſe ? To all, the life of a Derviſe is not poſſible; to all, 
« therefore, i it cannot be A duty. Depart to the houſe which 
« has i in this city been prepared for thy reſidence ; z I will me- 
« ditate the reafon of thy requeſt ;' and may. He who illumi- 
© nates the mind of the 2 enable n me ro > determine with 
„ wiſdom.” 


Mirza departed 3, and on the third day, having received no 


7 command, he again requeſted : an audience, and it was granted.” 
When he entered the royal preſence, his countenance appeared 
more chearful; he drew a letter from his boſom, and having 
Filed it, he preſented it with his right-hand. © My Lord!“ 

ſaid * e have learned by this letter, which I received from 


+ Coſtou 


“of a/precipice, and is urged forward by an irreſiſtible force; 
* but yet 1 know not whether, my danger. is a reality or a 


> 


4 * 
- 


« Cofrou the Iman, who ſtands now before thee, in what man- 
ner life may be beſt improved. 1 am enabled to lock back 
e with pleaſure, and forward with hope; and I ſhall now re- 

joĩoe {till to be the ſhadow of thy power at Tauris, and to keep 
« theſe honours which I ſo lately wiſhed to refign.” The king, 
who liſtened to Mirza with a mixture of ſurprize and eutiofity, 


immediately gave the letter to Cofrou, and commanded that it 


ſhould be read. The eyes of the court were at once turned up- 
on the hoary ſage, whoſe countenance was ſuffuſed with an ho- 


neſt bluſh; and it was not eee fome 1 ee wy he read 


_ theſe Words ae 

« To Mirza, whom OY wiſdom of Abbas our ny Lord 

4 has honoured with domini6n, be everlaſting health ! When 
I heard thy purpoſe to withdraw the bleflings of thy goveru- 
«© ment from the thouſands of Tauris, my heart was wounded 
« with the arrow of affliction, and my eyes became dim with 


« ſorrow. But who ſhall ſpeak. before the king when he is 


« troubled'; and who ſhall boaſt” of knowledge, When he ie 
« diſtreſſed by doubt? To thee will I relate the events of my 


« youth, which thou haſt renewed before me ; and thoſe truths t 
« which they taught me, may the Prophet multiply to thee ! | 
Under the inſttuction of the phyſician Aluzar, I obtain- 


« ed an early knowledge of his art. To thofe who'wete 


d ſmitten with diſeafe, A could adminiſter plants, which the 
«© ſun has impregnated with the fpirit of health. But the 
4 ſcenes of pain, languor, and mortality, which were perpe- 
e tyally riſing before me, made me often tremble for myfelf. 


©] faw the grave open at my feet: 1 determined, therefore, 
« to contemplate only the regions beyond it, and to deſpiſe 
every acquiſition which I could not keep. I conceived an 


“ opinion, that as there was no merit but in voluntary pover- ) 
ty, and filent meditation, thoſe who deſired money, were 


©« not proper objects of bounty; and that by all who were 
« proper objects of bounty money was deſpiſed. I, therefore, 


. buried mine in the earth; and renouncing fociety, I wan- 
| « dered 
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** dered into a wild and ſequeſtrated part of the country: thy 


ec dwelling Was a cave by the fi de of a hill : I drank the Tun- 


CA 4b 


0 28 1 could find. "To increale the auſterity of my life, I fre- 
e quently watched all night, fitting at the entrance of che 


\ « cave with my face to the eaſt, reſigning myſelf to the ſecret 


-< influences of the Prophet, and expecting illuminations ffom 


_ above. One morning after 1 my nocturnal virgil, juſt as I 


t perceived the horizon glow. at the approach of the ſan, the 
ee power of ſlerp became irre{iflible, and I ſunk under it. I 
« imagined. myſelf ſtill ſitting at, the entratice of my cell; 


that the dawn increaſed 5 and that as I looked eatneſtly for 


the firſt beam. of day, a a dark ſpot appeared to intercept it. 


ö . petceived that 7" S was. in motion; 3 it increaſed i in ſize as 
it drew near, and at length I diſcovered i it to be an eagle. 


I {till kept my eye fixed ſtedfaſtly upon it, and faw it alight 


e at a fmall. diſtance, where L now defcried 2 fox whoſe two 


“ fore-legs appeared to be broken. Before this fox the eagle 
„ laid part of a kid, which ſhe had brought i in her talons, and 
then diſappeared... When I awaked, I laid my forehead 
ce upon the ground, and bleſſed the Prophet for the inſtruc- 


tion of the morning. I reviewed my dream, and ſaid thus 


* to myſelf: Cofrou, thou haſt done well to renounce the 


| «© tumult, the buſineſs, and vanities of life; but thou haſt as 
* yet only done it in parts thon art {fill every day buſied in 


i is thy truſt in Providence complete. What art thou taught 
c by this /viſion ? II thou haſt ſeen. an eagle eommiſſioned by 
„Heaven to ſeed a fox that is lame, ſhall not the hand of 
Heaven alſo ſupply thee with food ; when that which pre- 

_ -«« vents thee from procuring it for thyſelf, 3 is not neceſlity but 
* devotion? I was now-ſo ;confident of a mitaculous ſupply, 
4 that T' neglected to walk: out for my repaſt, which, after the 
e firſt day, I expected with an impatience that left me little 


hay power of attending to any other object: this impatience, 


ce however, 
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10 * 1 laboured to ſuppreſs, and perſiſted in my reſo- 


e Jution z but my eyes at length began to fail me, and my 
e knees ſmote each other; I threw myſelf backward, and 


„ hoped my weakneſs would ſoon increaſe to inſenſibility. 
But I was ſuddenly rouſed by the voice of an inviſible being, 


% who pronounced theſe words: Cofrou, I am the angel, 
who by the command of the Almighty, have regiſtered the 


thoughts of thy heart, which I am now commiſſioned to re- 


prove. While thou waſt attempting to become wiſe above 
that which is revealed, chy folly has perverted the inſtruction 
which was vouchſafed thee, Art thou diſabled as the Fox ? 
haſt thou not rather the powers of the Eagle? Ariſe, let the 
Eagle be the object of thy emulation. To pain and ſickneſs, 
be thou again the meſſenger of eaſe and health. Virtue is not 
reſt, but action. If thou doſt good to man as an evidence of 


thy loye to God, thy virtue will be exalted from moral to di- 


vine ; and that happineſs which is the pledge of e will 


be thy reward upon earth. 


* At theſe words I was not leſs itoniſhied Fs if a moun- 


14 tain had been overturned at my feet. I humbled myſelf 


« in the duſt; I returned to the city; 1 dug up my treaſure ;, 


© TI was liberal, yet I became rich, My {kill in reſtoring health 
« to the body gave me frequent opportunities of curing the 
e diſeaſes of the ſoul. I put on the ſacred veſtementa 3 J 


grew eminent beyond my merit z and it was the pleaſure 


« of the king that I ſhould ſtand before him. Now, there- 
« fore, be not offended; I boaſt of no knowledge that I have 


ce not received: As the ſunds of che deſart drink up the drops 


« of rain, or the 'dew of the morning, ſo do 1 alſo, Who aq 
c but duſt, imbibe the inſtructions of the Prophet. Believe 


then that it is he who tells thee; all knowledge is prophane, 


« which terminates in thyſelf; and by a life waſted in ſpecu- 
« lation, little even of this can be. gained.” When the gates 
« of Paradiſe are thrown open before thee, thy, mind ſhall be 


5 irradiated in a moment; here cou cant little more than 


« pile 
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« pile error upon error; there thou ſhalt build truth upon 

« truth. Wait, therefore, for the glorious viſion; and in the 
« mean time emulate the Eagle. Much is in thy power; 
« and therefore, much is expected of thee, Though the 
« ALMIGHTY only can give virtue, yet, as 2 prince, thou 
% may ſt ſimulate thoſe to beneſicence, who act from no high- 
« er motive than immediate intereſt : thou canſt not produce 
« the principle, but may'ft enforce the practice. The relief 
« of the poor is equal, whether they receive it from oſtenta- 
« tion, or charity; and the effe&t of example is the ſame, 
« whether it be intended to obtain the favour of God or man. 
«© Let thy virtue be thus diffuſed ; and if thou believeſt with 


« reverence, thou ſhalt be accepted above. Farewell. May 


« the ſmile of Him who reſides in the Heaven of Heavens be 
« upon thee! and againſt thy name, in the volume of His 
« will may Happineſs be written! __ . 

The King, whoſe doubts like thoſe aan: | 
moved, looked up with a ſmile that communicated the joy of 


his mind, He diſmiſſed the prince to his government; and 
commanded theſe events to be recorded, to the end that poſteri- 


ty way know ** that no life is * to God, but that which 
* 3s uſeful to Mankind,” I —» Hdventures. 


AFFECTION PARENTAL. 
" SENTIMENTS: | 


A. the vexations which — receive. from their children 


haſten the approach of age, and double the fotce of years, ſo 


the comforts which they reap from them, are balm to all other 
ſorrows, and diſappoint the injuries of time. Parents repeat 
their lives in their offsprings 3 and their concern for them is fo 

2 |, | near, 


+ - 
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near, that they feel all their ſufferings, and taſte all their en- : 
joyments, as much as if they regarded their own perſons. 

However ſtrong we may ſuppoſe the fondneſs of a father for 
his children, yet they will find more lively marks of tenderneſs 
in the boſom of a mother. There are no ties in nature to 
compare with thoſe which unite an affectionate mother to ber 
children, when they repay her tenderneſs with obedience and, 
love. 


. . 6 8 
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"EXAMPLES OF PARENTAL AFFECTION. | 
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Aeg prince of the Locrines, made 3 decree, that hoe - 
ver was convicted of adultery ſhould be puniſhed with the loſs 
of both his eyes. Soon after this eſtabliſhment, the legiſlator's 
own ſon was apprehended in the very fact, and brought to a 
public trial. How could the father acquit himſelf in ſo tender 
and delicate a conjuncture? Should he execute the law in all 
its rigour, this would be worſe than death to the unhappy 
youth ; ſhould he pardon fo notorious a delinquent, this would 
defeat the deſign of his ſalutary inſtitution. © To avoid both 

\ theſe inconveniences, he ordered one of his own eyes to be 
pulled out, and one of his ſon's. WM. Alian. a | 
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Solon enquiring df Thales, the Ideen ee Why, 
wife nor children; Thales, for the preſent, made him no an- 
ſwer. A few days after he introduced a ſtranger, properly in- 
ſtructed, who ſaid, that he came ten days ago from Athens. 
Solon immediately aſked him what news he brought from 
thence: I know of nothing extraordinary, replied he, except 
that the whole city celebrated the funeral of a young man, the 
ſon. of a citizen, molt eminent for his virtues, who, it ſeems, 

Vol. I. Pp went 
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went abroad upon his travels; Miſerable man! cried Solow 1. 
but did not you hear his name? I did, returned the firanger, 
but I have forgot it; this I remember, that he was particularly 
ſamous for his wiſdem and juſtice. Was it Solon ? faid our 
philoſopher : It was, anſwered the ſtranger. Upon this, our 

legiſlator began to beat his head, to weep, and to diſcover = | 
the ſymptoms of the deepeſt ſorrow, But Thales interpoſing, 
with a ſmile, addreſſed him thus: * Theſe, O Salon, are the 
things which make me afraid of marriage and children, ſince 
theſe are capable of affecting even ſo-wiſs a man as you; be 
not, however, concerned, for this is all a" fiction.“ Whether 
on this occaſion, or on the real loſs of a ſon, is uncertain, Solon 
being defired by a perſon not to weep, ſince weeping-would a- 
vail nothing ; ; he was anſwered with 0 ee, and good 
ſenſe, 5 for | this 7 7 4: of apa Univ. Hift. 
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| AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, was of all mankind one of TY 
moſt tender and indulgent fathers to his children. - It is report- 

ed of him, that when they were little he would play with them, 
and divert himſelf and them with riding upon a ſtick: and that 
having been ſurpriſed by a friend in chat action, he rag 80 | 


not to tell any bed it till he hi elf was a father. | 
95 Y 7 ws 2 Ant. H 1. 
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OW 1 the iluftrious mother of the Gracdt6;/aker dhe 
death of her hütband; who left her twelve children, applied 


Herſelf to the care of her family, with a wiſdom and prudence 
that acquired her univerfal efteem. Only three out of the 


twelve lived to years of maturity; one daughter, Sempronia, 
"whom ſhe married to the fecond' Scipio Africanus: and two 
7 ſons, Tiberius and Caius, whom ſhe e 9 75 vith ſo much 
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care, chat, though they were generally a to have 
been born with the moſt happy geniuſes and diſpoſitions, it was 
judged that they were ſtill more indebted to education than na- 
ture. The anſwer ſhe. gave a Campanian lady, concerning 


them is very famous, and includes in it great ne for 
ladies and mothers. | 


That lady, who was very rich, pr ill 3 of pomp mh 
een after ſhe had diſplayed in a viſit ſhe made her, her dia- 
monds, pearls, and richeſt jewels, earneſtly defired Corneliatolet 
her ſee herjewels alſo, Cornelia dexterouſly turned the conver» 
ſation to. another ſubject, to wait the return of her ſons, who 
were gone to the public ſchools. When they returned and en- 
tered their mother's apartment, ſhe ſaid to the Campanian lady, 
pointing to them with her hand, Theſe are my jewels, and the 
only ornaments I admire. And ſuch ornaments, which are the 
ſtrength and ſupport of ſociety, add a brighter luſtre to the fair 
than all the Re YM! 


os 0 
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"Ho though he ay a 8 N for his fon in | is 5 
own. houſe, yet he frequently examined him as to the progreſs - 


he made in his learning ; 3 and, when time permitted, we would take 
ug FEI in 8 him himſelf. as 


OL 


Aczs!Lavs did the ſame with regard to his grand-childrea,_ 
Caius and Lucius; and the great Theodoſius made it a part of 


his religion to fit by Arſenius, oh Hd his ſons, Arca- 
| W ie, en A wt 
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eee eee confulſhip, 
. ſubſtituted-the ſweets of repoſe for the ſplendor of employments. 
As Augur, he applied himſelf to the affairs of religion; and as 
a father; to the education of his children. He was very reſerv- 
. ed, and frugal in every thing that tended. only to luxury and 
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pomp; but noble Fe magnificent in reſpect to exponces of ho- 


nour and duty; in cohſequence of which, he ſpared nothing to 


' procure them an education worthy of their birth. Gramma- 
rians, rhetoricians, philoſophers, ſculptors, painters, maſters ex- 


pert-in breaking and managing horſes ; hunters, who taught 
youth the. exerciſes of the chace: in a word, he gave his ſons | 
all the aids and maſters that were necetary 1 in ery _ | 


their minds and bodies. 


Bae acne able as, -he would be 


preſent at their ſtudies and exerciſes: by theſe aſſiduous cares 
_ evincing, that of all the Romans, he was the father who had 
Moſt love and tenderneſs for his managed | a e e 


7. 


Tur beſt "6M HEE which ys can 5 of their 
affection to their children, is to endeavour to make them wiſe 


and good. The firſt claſs of duties which parents owe their 


children, reſpects their natural life ; and this comprehends pro- 
tection, nurture, proviſion, introdueing them into the world in 


a manner ſuitable to their rank and fortune, and the like. 


The ſecond order of duties regards the intellectual and moral 


| life of their. children, or their education in ſuch arts and ac- 


compliſhments as are neceſſary to qualify them for performing 
the duties they owe to themſelves. and others. As this win 
found to be the principal deſign of the matrimonial alliance, ſo 
the fulfilling that deſign is the moſt important and dignified of 


all the Parental duties. In order therefore to fit the child for 


acting his part wiſely and worthily as a man, as a citizen, and a 
creature of God, both parents ought to combine their joint wiſ- 
dom, authority, and power, and each apart to employ thoſe ta» 
lents which are the peculiar excellency and ornament of their 
reſpective ſex. The father ought to lay out and ſuperintend 


| their education; the mother to execute and manage the detail 
of which ſhe is capable. The former ſhould direct the manly | 


_ exertion of the intellectual and moral powers of his child; his 


r een ent pms for Dp Wer 
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ar province of the latter. The former ſhould udvite; protect, 


command]; and by his experience, maſculine vigour, and that 


ſuperior authority which is commonly aſcribed to his ſex, brace 
and ſtrengthen his pupil for active life, - for gravity, integrity, 
and firmneſs'in-ſaffering. The bufineſs of the latter ĩs to bend 


and ſoften her male pupil by the charms of her converſation, 


and the ſoftneſs and decency of her manners, for ſocial life, 


for politeneſs of taſte, and the elegant decorum and enjoyments 
of humanity : and to improve and refine” the renderneſs and 


modeſty of her female pupil, and form her to all thoſe mild do- 


meſtic virtues, which are the hens en engy and orna- 


ments of her ſex. 
To conduQ the opening mg of their ſweet EO Tab 
through the ſeveral periods of their progreſs, to aſſiſt them in 


each period in throwing out the latent feeds of reaſon and in- 
renaily, nnd in giving freſh aecellibns' of Night ub virwe 


and, at length; with all theſe advantages, to produce the young 
adventurers upon the great theatre of human life, to act their 
| ſeveral parts in the ſight of their friends, of ſociety, and man- 
kind; how gloriouſly does heaven reward the taſk, when the 


parents behold thoſe dear images and repreſentations of them- | 
ſelves, inheriting their virtues as well as fortunes, ſuſtaming 


their reſpective characters gracefully and worthily, and giving 


them the agreeable proſpect of tranſmitting! their names _ 


ben m G n to a race et unborn! 
88 e 
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T, he Strength of Parental ga. 
I waar the other day to viſit Eliza, who, in the Yr. 


1AS & , . 


of beauty, is the mother of ſeveral children. She had a little 
prating girl upon her lap, who was begging to be very fine. 
that ſhe . g0 abroad; and the deen dee ak Je... 
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| tile daughter's 6 requeſt, had juſt taken tlie knots off her own 


bead to adorn the hair of the pretty trifler. A ſmiling boy 


was at the ſame time 'careſfing : a lap dog, whickiis their mo- 


ther's favourite, becauſe it pleaſes the children; and ſlie, with 


2 delight in her looks, which heightened Her bénuty, ſo Uivid- 


ed her converſation with the two Tow ptatcbers, as t Rank 
them both equally chearful. 1060 nun to. bie 
; As I came in, ſhe ſaid with a bluſh; « Mr Tronfide, Aang 
you are an old batchelor, you muſt not laugh at my tenderneſs 
to my children.“ I need not tell my reader what civil things 
I ſaid in anſwer to the lady, whoſe matron- ke behaviour gave 
me infinite fatisfaCtion : fince I myſclf take great pleaſure in 
playing with children, and am ſeldom unprovided of plums 
or marbles, to make my court to n en —_ 
_ nions. 

Whence is it, "faid'T to aye rene chit hs 


_ affeQion of parents is ſo intenſe to their offspring ? Is it becauſe 


|S? 


ri 


211 


. they generally find ſuch reſemblances in at tliey have pro- 
duced, as that thereby they think themſelves renewed in their 
children, and are willing to tranſmit themſelves to ſutyre 
times? or is it becauſe” they think themſelves oblged by che 
dictates of humanity to nouriſh and'rear'what'is placed ſo im- 
| mediately under their protection; and what by'their-means 
is brought i into this world, che ſcene of miſery; of neceſlity ? 
Theſe wall not come up to it. Is it not rather the good pro- 
. videnc e of that ing, whi in a fupereminent degree protects 


2A &THUO! 


175 ie. Able race of mankind; his ſons and crea- 


313108 ' 


tures? w ſhall w 0 e, any y other way; account for this natural 


$416 


"0 te Ke fo galy e throughout every ſpecies of the 


41 3[h 


anima creation, wi ur Which che rt of nature would 


1411 


auickij Fail, and e vitibus kind be extinct? Inſtances of 
©" renderneſs i in the mo ſavage brutes are fo Fran) ow oo 


tations of that tind"are'altogether unntceffary, 


"If w we, who Have no particular concern in them, abe a ſecret 
delight in obſerving the gentle dawn of reaſon in babes ; if our 


: ears 


* 
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dars are ſoothed with their half. ſorming and aiming at articu- 
late ſounds; if we are charmed. with their pretty mimicry, 
and ſurpriſed at the unexpected ſtarts of wit and cunning i in 
theſe miniatures of man: what tranſport may we imagine in 
the breaſts of thoſe, into whom natural inſtinct hath poured 
tenderneſs and fondneſs for them ! how amiable is ſuch a 


weakneſs of human nature ! or rather, how great 4 weaknels 


is it to giye humanity ſe reproachful a name] The bare con 
fideration of paternal affection ſhould, methinks, create a more 
grateful tenderneſs in children towards their parents, than we 
generally ſee ; and the ſilent wiſpers of nature be attended to, 
though the laws of God and man did not call aloud. 
Theſe. filent whiſpers | of nature have had a marvellous 
power, even when their , cauſe hath been unknown. There 
are ſeveral examples in ſtory, of tender friendſhips formed bet- 
wixt men, who knew not of their near relation: Such accounts 
confirm me in an opinion I have long entertained, that there 


is a ſympathy, betwixt ſouls, which cannot be explained by the 


Prejudice of els, the ſenſe of duty, or any other Bunten 
motive, 


'The memoirs of A certain French nobleman, which nc now lie 


before. me, furniſh, me. with a very entertaining inſtance of this 
ſecret attraction, implanted by Providence in the human ſoul. 
It will be neceſſary to inform the reader, that the perſon whoſe 
ſtory L am going to, relate, was one, whoſe roving arid romantic 
temper, joined to a diſpoſition Gngularly amorqus, had led him 
through a a vaſt variety of gallantries and amours. He had, i in 
his youth, attended a princeſs of France i into Poland, where he 
had been entertained. by the King her huſband, and married 
che daughter of a grandee,; , Upon her. death he returned into 
his native country; Where his intrigues and other misfortunes 


having conſumed his paternal eſtate, he now went to take care 


of the fortune his deceaſed wiſe had left him i in Poland. In 
his j journey he was robbed before he reached Warſaw, and lay 
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ill of 2 FROG when he erm Be Dig adventure 3 
| which I ſhall relate in his own words. 

44 1 had been in this condition for four days | he count- 
efs of Venoſki paſſed that way. She was informed that a 
ſtranger of good faſhion lay fick, and ber charity led her to ſee 
me. I remembered her, for I had often ſeen her with my 
wife, to whom ſhe was nearly related; but when I found ſhe 
knew me not, I thought fit to conceal my name. I told her 
F was à German; that I had been robbed ; and that If the had 
the chatity to ſend me to Warſaw, the queen would acknow- 
ledge it, T having the honour. to be known to her Majeſty. 
The counteſs had the goodneſs to take compaſſion of me, and 
ordering me to be put in a litter, carried me to Warſaw, where 
I was lodged in her houſe until my health ſhould allow me to 

em the queen. 

My fever increaſed Ae e , wad} 00 
es; to my bed for fifteen days. When the counteſs firſt 
faw me, ſhe had a young lady with her, about eighteen years 
of age, who was much taller and better ſhaped than the Poliſh 
women generally are. She was very fair, her ſkin exceedingly 
fine, and her air and ſhape inexpreflibly beautiful. I was not 
ſo ſick as to overlook this young beauty; and I felt in my heart 
ſuch emotions at the firſt view, as made me fear that all my 
misfortunes had not armed me Wy againſt hs charms 
of the fair ſex, © 

The amiable creature ſeemed afſlicted at my fickneſs ; 
and The appeared to have ſo much concern and care for me, as 
raiſed" in me à great inclination and tenderneſs for her. She 
came every day into my chamber to inquire after my health ; 
T alked e, eee ar RI niece 

to the counteſs of Venoſki, a 
1 verily | believe that” the conſtant Gt of this 4 
| maid, and the pleaſure I received from her careful attendance, 
contributed more to my recovery than all the medicines the 
"Phyſicians gave me. In 19 8 my fever left me; and I had the 

3 | fatisfaQtion 
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. CatisfaQtion. to ſee the lovely cxeatuie overjoyed at my recovery. 
She came to ſee me oftener as L grew better; and. I already felt 
n ſtronget and more tender affection for her, than I ever bore 
tg any Man in my life: when I bexan to perceive that her 
. conſtant gare, of ne was only a blind, to give her an opportuni- 
ty of ſeeing young Pole whom I took to be her lover. He 
ſeemed ta be, much about her age, of a brown, camplexion, very 
tall, but fingly, ſhaped. Every, time, the came to fee me, the 
Young gentleman came to find her out; and they uſually te- 
tired to a, corner of the chamber, where they ſeemed to con- 
verſe with great carneſtneſs. The aſpect of che youth pleaſed 
me wonderfully; and if I had not ſuſpected that he was my 
rival, I 0 have n delight in _ Ps and friend- 
ſhip - Dion! 
oy They both of 5 eden aſked x me it [ were in r A 
German? which when I continued to affirm, they ſeemed very 
much troubled. One day, I took notice that the young lady 
and, gentleman, having retired to a window, were very intent 
upon a picture; and that every now and then they caſt their 
eyes upon me, as if they had found ſome reſemblance betwixt 
that and my features. I could not forbear to alk che meaning 
of it; upon which the lady anſwered. that if 1 had been a 
Frenchman, ſhe ſhould. have imagined that [ was the perſon 
for. whom. the picture was drawn, becauſe it exactij reſembled 
me. I defired to ſee it. But how great was my ſurpriſe, 
when 1 found it to be the very painting which 1, had ſent to 
the queen fave, years before, and which ſhe commanded me to 
get drawn; to be given: to my children , Aſter I had viewed 
the piece, I eaſt my eyes upon the young lady, and then upon 
the gentleman 1 had thought to be her lover. My heart beat, 
and 1 felt a ſecret emotion which filled me with wonder. 1 
thought I traced in the two young perſons ſome of my own 
features, and at that, moment 1 faid to myſelf, are not theſe my 
children? The tears came into my eyes, and I was about to run 
and embrace them; but conſtraining myſelf with pain, 1 aſked 
You I. Q. | whoſe 
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whoſe picture it was? The maid, perceiving that I could not 
ſpeak without tears, fell a weeping. © Her tears abſolutely con- 
firmed me in my opinion ; and falling upon her neck, “ Ah, 
* my dear child,” ſaid I, “yes, I am your father | could 
ſay no more. The youth ſeized my hands at the ſame time, 
and kiſſing, bathed them with his tears. Throughout my life, 

I never felt a joy equal to this; and it mult be owned, that 
nature inſpires more lively emotions and pleaſing tenderneſs 


van the 997 K can poſſibly excite.” = Speflatgy, 


it e uy . 


12 26Y Die Charafte fo Goon FTHER s 6 | 


Tas: ani facher is ever 1 tender, and affeQionate. to 
his children; he treats them, therefore, with lenity and kinds 
neſs ; corrects with prudence, rehukes with temper, and chaſ⸗- 
tiſes with reluctanoe; he never ſuffers his indulgence to dege- 


nerate jnto.weakneſs, or his affection to be biaſſed by partiality ; 


as he rejoices in their joy, and participates in their afflictions, 


he never ſuffers them to want a bleſſing which he can beſtow, . 


or lament an evil which he can prevent: whilſt he continueth | 


vith them, he adminiſters to their preſent happineſs, and pro- 


vides for their future felicity when he ſhall he removed from 
them; he is doubly cautious in preſerying his own character, 


| becauſe theirs depend upon it: he is prudent, therefore, that 


they may be happy; induſtrious, that they may be rich; good 
and virtuous, that they may be reſpected ; he inſtructs by his 


life, and teaches by his example; as he is thoroughly ſatisfied 


that piety is the ſource and- foundation of every virtue, he takes 


care to bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord; that they may be good men, he endeavouts to make 
them good Chriſtians : and after having done every thing in 


his power to make them eaſy and happy here, he points out to 


them the only infallible means of ſecuring eternal bliſs and 
tranqulity hereafter, Beaut, of Hiſt 


The 
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e W the murder of Charles I. the commons aber 4 
proclamation, forbidding all perſons, on pain of death, to ac- 
knowledge the late king's ſon, or any other, as ſoveteign' of 
England. They likewiſe aboliſhed the houſe of lords, where 
there were but ſixteen peers ſitting ; ſo that, in all appearance, 
they took into their own hands the ſovereignty of England * 
Ireland. 

The houſe of ebmmons, which ſhould be compoſed of+ five 
hundred and thirteen members, conſiſted then only of eighty. 
A new great ſeal was ordered to be made, on Which was en- 
graved theſe words, The parliament of the commonwealth of 


England.“ The king's ſtatue in the Royal-Exchange had 


been already pulled down, and how this inſcription was affixed 
in its room: © Charles the laſt king and the firſt tyrant,” | 
This ſame houſe condemned to death ſeveral noblemen, who 
had been taken priſoners fighting for their king: It was no- 
thing extraordinary, that thoſe who had violated the law of na- 
tions ſhould infringe the law of arms; to do which the moge 
effectually, the duke of Hamilton, a Scottiſh nobleman, was in 
the number of thoſe devoted to death. This treatment was a 
principal means of determining the Scots to acknowledge 
Charles II. for their ſovereign; but at the ſame time the law 
of liberty was ſo deeply rivetted in all hearts, that they reſtrict- 
ed the royal authority within as narrow bounds as the Engliſh 
parliament had done at the beginning of the troubles. The 
lriſh received their new king without conditions. Cromwell 
then got himſelf appointed lord · lieutenant of Ireland, and im- 
mediately ſet out for that kingdom with the flower of the , 
and mn uſuslifnecelss D e On Totes 
| nen bin N c b iu 
. Volraite's Hiſt. Works, vol. v. K 7. %u 240m 07 46 
y Thus it was before the unjon; but it tow conlits of five hundred 4 and 
ifey- cight, | | 
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In the mean time Charles II. was invited over to Seotlend 
by the parliament of that kingdom, but on the ſame conditions 
they had propoſed to his father. They inſiſted that he ſhould 
be a preſbyterian, as the Parifians had inſiſted upon his grand- 
father Henry IV's becoming a Roman catholic.' They reſtrict- 
ed the royal prerogative in all things; whereas Charles was 
refolved upon having it pre ſerved full and entire. His father's 
fate had in no wife weakened in him thoſe notions, which ſeem 
born in the heart of every monarch. 

The firſt confequence of his being . king of Scot- 
mae wed war. The Marquiſs of Montroſe, a noble- 
mam famous in thoſe times for his perſonal valout and ſteady 
attachment to the royal family, had brought ſome ſoldiers from 
Germany and Denmark, * which he tranſported into the north 


cf Scotland. Here he was joined by the Highlanders, and pre- 


tending to add the rights of eonqueſt to thoſe of his maſter, he 


| WTO taker an: __ _ 42 TONE _ 
high 


After ths Mead of Montroſe, the king fading hirafelf abso- 
tutely without other reſource, quitted Holland, and put himſelf 
in the power of thoſe who had ſo lately hanged his general, 
and faithful friend and protector, and entered the city of Edin- 
burgh by the very gate where the quarters of Montroſe were 
ſtilt expoſed. The new commonwealth of England began to 
make inſtant preparations for a war with Scotland, refolved 
that one half of the iſland ſhould not be an aſylum for a perſon 
who pretended to be king of the other likewiſe. This new 


common wealth ſupported: the change of government with as 


much prudence of conduct as it had ſhewn rage and ſury in 


bringing it about; and it was an unheard of thing, that an 


bandful of om citizens, without = chief to command 
57 15 them, 
The Marquis 8 «few: Scotch efficers from the conti- 

neut; but he had na other troops than about 1200 lriſh and a few Highlanders, 


= whom he obtained ſeveral ee victot ies beſore wy Was rey by 
David Leſlie. | 
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them, ſhoul# keep the peers of the realm at a ſilent diſtance, 
ſtrip the biſhops of their dignity, reſtrain the people within 
bounds, maintain an army of ſixteen thouſand men in Ireland, 
and the ſame in England, ſupport a formidable fleet well pro- 
vided with neceſſaries, and punctually pay all demands, with- 
ont any one member in the houſe enriching himſelf at the na · 
tion's expence. . To provide for ſo great a charge, they obſer - 
ved the ſtricteſt ceconomy in the management of the revenues 
formerly annexed to the crown, and made a ſale of the for- 
feited lands of the biſhops and chapters for ten years. In ſhort, 
the nation paid a tax of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds ſterling per month; a tax ten times greater than that 
of ſhip money, which Charles I. had attempted to raiſe by his 
own authority, and which had been the firſt cauſe. of fo many 
This parliament was not under Cromwel!'s direction, he he- 
ing at that time on his Iriſh expedition, with his ſon - in- la 
treton ; but it was chiefly guided by the independent party, 
who ſtill bore a great fway. It was reſolved by the honſe to 
aſſemble an army againſt the Scots, and to ſend Cromwell thi- 
ther, next in command: under general Fairfax; accordingly he 
received orders to quit Ireland, which he had almoſt ſubdued, 
General Fairfax refufed to accept the command of the army 
againſt the Scots. He was not an independent, but he was a 
preſbyterian, and pretended that his conſcience would not ſuf- 
fer him to attack his brethren, as they had not invaded Eng- 
land; and, notwithſtanding the earneſt ſolicitatious o the 
houfe, reſigned his commiſſion, and retired to end his days in 
peace. This was no extraordinary reſolution; at a period, and 
im a country, where every one acted by his own rules. This 
however proved the æra of Cromwell's greatneſs; who was ap- 
pointed general in the place of Fairfax, and marched into 
Scotland at the head of an army accuftomed to victory for up- 
wards of ten years. He beat the Scottiſh army at Dunbar, and 
immediately took poſſeſſion of the city of Edinburgh. From 
| | thence 


— 
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thence he went in purſuit of Charles, who was advanced int6 
England as far as Worceſter, in hopes that the Engliſh royaliſts 
would riſe in his behalf and join him there; but his army con- 
ſiſted chiefly of new-raiſed troops, raw and undiſciplined. 
Cromwell came up with, and attacked him or the banks of the 
Severn, and- gained, after very little reſiſtance, the compleateſt 
victory that had ever erowned his arms. He carried near ſeven 
thoufand priſoners to London, who were ſoid as ſlaves to the 
American planters. The victorious army made itſelf maſter 


ol all Scotland, while Cromwell purſued the king ves place 


to place. 
Imagination, the parent of fiction, never conceived a train of 


more extraordinary adventures, more preſſing dangers, or more 


cruel extremities, than thoſe which Charles experienced in his 
flight from his father's murderer. He was obliged to travel al. 
moſt alone through bye-paths, half ſpent with hunger and fa- 
tigue, till he arrived in Staffordſhire. There he concealed him- 


| ſelf a whole night and day, in the hollow of a large Gak in the 
midſt of a wood, + ſurrounded by Cromwell's ſoldiers, who 


were every where in ſearch of him. The oak was ſtill to be 
ſeen at the beginning of this century. Aſtronomers have given 
it a place among the conſtellations of the fouthern pole, and 


have thus perpetuated the remembrance of theſe diſaſters. This 


prince, after wandering from, village to village, ſometimes diſ- 
guifed like a poſtilion, ſometimes in women's apparel, and 


| ſometimes like a wood · cutter, at length found means to eſcape 
in a ſmall fiſhing-boat, and was ſafely landed in Normandy, 


after having undergone, for ſix weeks, a train of adventures 


that almoſt exceed credibility. 


Cromwell, in the mean time, FRM APP to London in triumph. 


He was met a few miles from, the city by the ſpeaker of the 


houſe, accompanied by ſeveral of the members, and the mayor 


and magiſtrates of London in their formalities. The firſt thing 


he 
n Ie was at Boſcobel in Shropſhire, that the king and colonel Careleſs cer. | 
eealcd rhemfelves among the branches of ar! oak, 


Fg 
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he did after his return, was to perſuade the parliament to an 
abuſe of the victory their troops had gained, and which was ſg 
flattering to the Engliſh. The houſe paſſed an act for incorpo» 
rating Scotland, as a conquered country, with the Engliſh com- 
monwealth ; and royalty was aboliſhed among the W 
as it had already been among the victors. 

Never had England been more powerful than fines it had 
become a commonwealth. The parliament, which was wholly 
compoſed of republicans, formed the extraordinary project of 
joining the ſeven United Provinces to that of England, as it 
had lately incorporated Scotland. The ſtadtholder William 
II. ſon-in-law to Charles I. was lately dead, after having at- 
tempted to make himſelf abſolute in Holland, as Charles I. 
had attempted it in England, but with no better ſucceſs. He 
left a ſon inthe cradle; and the Engliſh parliament hoped: that 
the Dutch would as eaſily give up their ſtadtholder as the Eng, 
liſh had done its monarch; in which cafe the united republio 
of England, Scotland and Holland, might hold the balance of 
Europe; but the friends of the houſe af Orange having vigo- 
rouſly oppoſed this project, which ſavoured greatly of the en- 
thuſiaſm of the times, this very enthuſiafm determined the Eng- 
liſh parliament to declare war againſt Holland, The two re: 
publics had ſeveral engagements at ſea with various ſucceſs. 
Some of the wiſeſt among the members, whq' began to dread 
Cromwell's great influence and power, concurred in carrying 
on the war, that they might have a pretence for encreaſing the 
navy expence, which might oblige the parliament to diſband 
the army, and chus by degrees overthrew ae e power 
of the general. 

Cromwell ſaw into their ſchemes, as they had penetrated i in- 
to his ; and now he threw off the maſk entirely, and ſhewed 
himſelf in his proper colours. He told major general Vernon, 
that he was compelled to do that which made his hair ſtand 
* on end.“ He haſtened to the houſe with a detachment of 


Choſen men, and followed by the oſſicers who were moſt at his 
| devotion, 


\ 
| 
j 


\ 
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devotion, and ſet a guard upon the door; then he entered and 

took his place j and after ſome little pauſe, ©Methinks, ſaid he, 
© this parliament is ripe enough to be diſſolved. Some of the 
members having reproached him with ingratitude, he ſtarted 
up in the middle of che houſe, and exclaimed, (The Lord has 
done with you, and has made choice of other inſtruments.” 
After this fanazic ſpeech he reviled all preſent in the moſt. op- 
probrious terms, reproaching one as a drunkard, another as a 
whore-maſter, and telling them all that the goſpel condemned 
them, and that they had nothing to do but to diſſolve them- 


ſelyes immediately; His officers and ſoldiers then entered the 


houſe, where pointing to the mace, he bade one of them take 
„away that bauble.“ Mejor general Harriſon then went ap 
to the ſpeaker, and obliged Him to heube the chat by 1 violence; 
Cromwell then turning to the members, lt is you, added he; 
« that have fotted me upon this. I have prayed to the Lord 
* night and day that he wodild rather flay me tian put me bp- 
on this Work. "Hafing Taid this, he turned but all the mem- 
bers one by one; locked the” doors himſelf, and mier ered 
the key in his pocket, OD ny 

What is till more ſtrange is, chat the Aalen being thus 
diſſolved by force, and there being no acknowledged legiſlative 
authority, every thing did not fall into confuſion. Cromwell 
called a council of his offers, and it Was by them that the 
conſtitution of the ſtate Was truly changed. On this *occaſion 
that happened in England, hich we have already ſeen happen 
PPTP 
At Cromwell's Hiſtigation, this conncit nominated” one bun- 
dred and forty-four r perſons to repreſent the nation in parlia- 
ment; "theſe were chiefly taken from the loweſt claf of the 
people, ſuch as ſhop-keepers'and journey men handicrafts, One 
of the moſt active members of this parliament was a leather- 
ſeller; named Barebones, from whom mee called 
Barebone 8 Parliament. 2 a Sau + 
2 | Cromwell, 
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A as general, ſent a written order to all theſe mem- 
bers, requiring them to come and take upon them the ſovereign 
power, and to govern the nation. This aſſembly, after ating 
five months, during which time it became the object of ridi- 
eule and contempt to the whole nation, came to à reſolution to 
diſſolve itſelf, and religned the ſovereign power into the hands 
of the council of war, who thereupon, of their own awthority,. 
declared Cromwell protector of the three kingdoms, and ſent. 
for the lord mayor and aldermen to join in the ſame. Oliver. 
was then conducted to Whitehall with great ceremony, and 
there inſtalled in the royal palace, where he afterwards took 
up his reſidence. He was; honoured, with the title of Your 
Highnels ; and the city of London invited him to a feaſt, where 
the ſame honours were. ſhewn him as had been paid to their 
kings. Thus did a private gentleman of Wales, + from an a- 
mazing conjunQion of courage and hypocriſy, riſe to the kiogly. 
power, though under anothey pame... 

He was near fiſty-three years of age when he end the 
ſovereign power, forty-two years of which time he had paſſod 
without having had any employ civil or military, He was 
hardly known, in 1642, when the houſe of commons, of which 
he was a member, gave him a commiſſion for a major of horſe. 
From this beginning it was that he roſe to be maſter of that 
houſe and the army; and, after having ſubdued Charles I. and. 
his ſon, ſtept into, their throne 3 and without being king, reign- 
ed more abſolutely and fortunately than any king had ever. 
done. He choſe a council conſiſting of fourteen of the princi-, 
pal officers, who had been the companions of his fortunes, to 
each of whom he aſſigned a penſion of a thouſand pounds ſter- 
ling. The forces were paid one month's advance; the maga- 
zines of all kinds were regularly ſupplied. In the treaſury, of 
which he had the ſole management, there were three hundred 

„ nan ; $48. 8 A Awuſand | 


4 He was dr a eu re. . 
ſmall eſtate from his family. my ares 
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| thouſand pounds ſterling, and about one hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand in that of Ireland. The Dutch ſued to him for peace, 
and he dictated the conditions, which were, that they ſhould 
pay three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; that the ſhips of 
the States-General ſhould pay the compliment to the Britiſh 
flag; and that the young prince of Orange ſhould never be re- 
ſtored td the offices or poſts of his anceſtors, This was the 
ſame prince who afterwards dethroned James II. as Cromwell 
had dethroned his father. 

All the nations of Europe vied wth each other in courting 
the protector. France courted his alliance againſt Spain, and 
put Dunkirk into his hands. His admirals took the iſland of 
Jamaica from the Spaniards, . which, has ever ſince remained 
with the Engliſh. Ireland, was entirely ſubdued, and treated 
like a conquered country. Ihe eſtates of the vanquiſhed were 
beſtowed upon the victors; and thoſe who were moſt attached 
to the royal cauſe, died by the hands of the common execu- 
tioner. 

Cromwell, who We with all the authority of a os, 
convoked ſeveral parliament ; but as he was always their maſ- 
ter, he diffolved them whenever he pleaſed, He diſcovered 
all the plots that were formed againſt him, and prevented ma- 
ny inſurrections. The peers were wholly excluded from his 
parliament; and lived in obſcurity on their reſpective eſtates. 
He had the addreſs to prevail on one of, theſe parliaments,.to 
make him a tender of the royal dignity, that he might refuſe 
it ; and by that means, more effectually ſecure his real power. 
He reſided in the royal palace, where he lived a retired and 
gloomy life, without the leaſt. pomp or extravagance. Gene- 
ral Ludlow, who was his lieutenant in Ireland, relates, that 
when the protector ſent his ſon Henry Cromwell over to that 
kingdom, he ſent only one fervant to attend him. He was al- 
ways of a moroſe diſpoſition ; he was ſober, temperate, ſaving, 
though not greedy of another's poſſeſſions ; he was diligent and 
punQual in all public affairs, By this dexterous managervent, 
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he kept well with all ſets; he did not perſecute thoſe of the 
Romiſh communion, of of the church of England, 'who now 
hardly dared to ſhew their heads; he had chaplains of all par- 
ties; he was an enthuſiaſt with the fanatics (now called the 
Preſbyterians) whom he had cheated, ſubdued, and no longer 
feared ; and would laugh at them with the Deiſts, placing con- 
fidence only in the independents, who could not ſubfiſt but 
through him. By this conduct, he preſerved to his laſt hour, 
an authority which had been cemented with blood, and cor 
ported by force and artifice. 

Notwithſtanding his ſobriety, nature had limited his life to 
fifty-eight years. He died of a common fever, occaſioned pro- 
bably by the anxiety of mind, ever attendant upon tyranny ; 
for towards the latter part of his life, he was under continual 
apprehenſions of being aſſaſſinated: he never lay two nights 
together in the fame room. At his death, he ' nominated his 
fon Richard his ſucceſſor in the protectorſhip. As ſoon as the 
breath was out of his body, one of his preſbyterian chaplains, 
named Herries, comforted the by-ſtanders with this ſpeech : 
© Do not be diſmayed ; as he protected the Lord's pebple ſo 
long as he remained amongſt us, he will protect us more 
powerfully, now that he is aſcended into Heaven; where he 
will be ſeated at the right hand of Chriſt. The ſpirit of Fa- 
naticiſm was ſo powerful at that time, and Cromwell was held 
in ſuch high eſteem, that no one laughed at this ridiculous no- 
tion. 

Notwithſtanding the different en lich prevailed at 
that time, Richard Cromwell was peaceably proclaimed pro- 
tector in London. The council iſſued an order for the funeral 
of the deceaſed protector, which was more magnificent than 
chat of any of the kings of England. They choſe as a model | 
on this occaſion, the. ceremonial which had been uſed at the 
death of Philip II. king of Spain. It i is to be obſerved, that 
| Philip was repreſented as being in purgatory for two months, 
in an apartment hung with black, and lighted with only a few 

'Rr2 tapers. 
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tapers. He was afterwards repreſented as in Heaven. Tha 
body was laid on a bed, richly adorned with gold, in an apart- 
ment hung with tloth of the ſame, and illuminated with up- 
wards of five hundred tapers, the light of which was again re- 

flected from filver plates, which formed a luſtre, equal to that 
of the Sun at noon-day. The ſame ceremony was obſerved at 
Oliver's funeral. He was laid on a bed of ſtate, with the 
crown on his head, and a golden ſceptre in his hand. Tle 
people gave little attention either to this imitation of a Romiſh 
ceremony, or the magnificence with which it was accompa- 
nied. The dead body was embalmed and depoſited in the 
royal vault, from whence Charles II. after his reſtoration, cau- 
ſed it to be removed, and expoſed upon a gallows. 


- 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Common RAM. 


Tur Sheep, in its pre ent domeſtic ſtate, ſeems ſo fer remo- 
ved from a ſtate of nature, that it 'may be deemed a difficult 
matter to point out its origin. Climate, food, and above all, 
the unwearied arts of cultivation, contribute to render this ani- 
mal, in a peculiar manner, the creature of man; to whom it 
is obliged to truſt entirely for its protection, and to whoſe ne- 
ceſſities it largely contributes. Though fingularly inoffenſive, 
and harmleſs even to a proverb, it does not appear to be that 
ſtupid, inanimate creature deſcribed by Buffon, © devoid of 
every neceſſary art of ſelf-preſervation, without courage, and 
even deprived of every inſtinctive faculty, we are led to con- 
clude, that the Sheep, of all other animals, is the moſt con- 
temptible and ſtupid :” But amidft thoſe numerous flocks which 
nnn on extenſive mountains, where they ſel- 
dom 
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/ dom depend upon the aid of the ſhepherd, it will be found, to 
aſſume a very different character. In thoſe ſituations, a Ram 
or a Wedder will boldly. attack a ſingle Dog, and often come 
off victorious: But when the danger is more alarming, they 
have recourſe to the collected ſtrength of the whole ek 
On fuch occaſions, they draw up into a compact body, pla- 
cing the young and the females in the center; while che males 
take the foremoſt ranks, keeping cloſe by each other. Thus an 
armed front is preſented on all quarters, and cannot Kally be 
attacked without danger of deſtruction to che alltilant, In this 
manner they wait with firmneſs the approach of the enemy ; 
nor does their courage fail them in the moment of attack: For 
when the aggreſſor advances within a few yards of the line, the 
- Rams dart upon him with ſuch impetuoſity as lays him dead at 
their feet, uuleſs he ſave himſelf by flight. Againit the attacks 
of ſingle Dogs or Foxes, when in this ſituation they are per- 
fectly ſecure. A Ram, regardleſs of danger, will ſome times 
engage a Bull; and his forehead being much harder than that 
of any other animal, he ſeldom fails zo conquer; For the Bull, 
by lowering his head, receives the ſtroke of the Ram between 
his eyes, which uſually brings him to the ground. 

In the ſelection of their food, - few animals diſcover greater 
Gagacity than the Sheep ; nor does any "domeſtic animal-ſhew 
more dexterity and cunning in its attempts to elude the vigi- 
lance of the ſhepherd, in order to ſteal ſuch delicacies as are 
agreeable to its palate. Beſides its hardineſs in enduring great 
ſeverities of weather, the natural inſtinct of the Sheep in fore- 
ſeeing the approach of a ſtorm is no leſs remarkalle: In their 
endeavours to ſecure themſelves under che thelter of ſome hill, 
whole flocks have frequently been buried for many days under 

à covering of ſnow, and have afterwards been taken out with- 
out any material inj ary Thus beautifully geſeribed by Thom- 
fan : | * 5 
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| Oft the whiclwind's wing 
YL j « « Sweeps up the burden of whole wintry plains 
At one wide waft; and o'er the hapleſs flocks, . 
0 „ in the hollow of ewo neighboaring bills, 
e — 7 


There bave been, inſtances where "PEE at the approach of 
2 : Hori! have fled for ſhelter to a neighbouring cottage, and 


taken refuge under the ſame roof with their ſhepſherd, 


The variety in this creature is ſo great, that ſcarcely any two 
countries produce Sheep of the ſame kind; there is found a 


manifeſt difference in all, either in the ſize, the coverings the 


ſhape, or the horns, 
The woolly Sheep is found ally. in Europe and in the tempe- 


f rate provinces of Aſia; When tranſported into warmer climates, | 


if loſes its wool, and becomes hairy and rough; it is likewiſe 

leſs fertile, and its fleſh no longer retains the ſame flavour. 
No country produces finer Sheep. than Great Britain : Their 

fleeces are large, and well adapted to the various purpoſes of 


cloathing. The Spaniſh fleeces are indeed finer, but ſtand in 


no degree of _ compariſon with thoſe of Lincolnſhire or War- 
wickſhire for weight or utility. In Edward 111.'s time, when 
wool was allowed to be exported, it brought 150,cvol. per an- 
num, at 21. 108. a pack, which was a great ſum in thoſe days: 


At this time, when our woollen manufactory ſtands unrivalled 


by any nation in the world, and every method is taken to pre- 
vent this valuable commodity from being ſent out of the king- 


dom, the annual value of wool ſharn in England, is eſtimated 


at two millions ſterling, and when manufactured, at no leſs 
than ſix millions. 

Like other ruminating animals, the Sheep wants the upper 
fore-teeth : It has cight in the lower jaw, two of which drop 
out, and are replaced at two years old; four of them are re- 
newed at three years, and the remainder at. the age. of four. 

The Ewe produces one or two lambs at a time, and ſome 


times, though rarely, three or four; bears her young five 


months, 
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3 and brings forth in the ſpring. The Ram hves to the 
age of about fifteen years, and begins to procreate at one, 
When caſtrated, they are called Wedders. They then grow * 
ſooner fat, and the fleſh becomes finer and better flayoured. 
There is hardly any part of this animal that is not ſerviceable 
to man: Of the fleece we make our clothes; the ſkin produces 
leather, of which are made gloves, parchinent, and covers for 
books; the entrails are formed into ſtrings for tiddles and other 

muſical inſtruments, like wiſe coverings for whips z its milk af 
fords both butter and cheeſe, and its nem is a delicate and 
vholeſome food. 

In the northern diſtricts of Scotland, and in many of che 
lands, there is a breed of Sheep which differs from the .thers 

in the ſmallnefs of their ſize, many of them when fed weighing 
no more than. ſix, ſeven, or eight pounds per quarter. They 
have dun faces, without horns; and their wool, which is very 
fine, is variofly mixed, and ſtreaked with black, brown, and 
red. 

To theſe various and numerous tribes of this uſeful animal, 
we muſt add, that, by the perſevering induſtry and attention 
of Mr Bakewell of Diſhley, in Leiceſterſhire, our breed of 
Sheep has been greatly improved; and he has been followed by 
many eminent breeders, with nearly equal ſucceſs. 

It ſeems to be generally agreed, that in Sheep, as well as ain 
all other animals, there is a certain ſymmetry or proportion of | 
parts, which 1s beſt adapted to the fize of each particular ani- 
mal: All thoſe of each kind that exceed, or fall ſhort of this 
pitch, are more or lets diſproportioned, according to the ſize 
they attain to; and in the degree they are advanced beyond this 
line of perfection, we find them leſs active, weaker, and al- 
ways leſs able to endure hardſhip. Thus, by ſelecting the hand- 
ſomeſt and beſt proportioned of cheir kinds, the judicious breed 
er has gradually arrived at a degree of perfection in n 

this animal, e at any former 0, 
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The Common Goar . | 


Tan ich ende and capricious ereature occupies the 
next ſtep in the great ſcale of Nature; and, though inferior to 
tlie Sheep in value, in various inſtances bears a ſtrong affinity 


to that uſeful animal. The Goat and the Sheep will propagate 


together: The He-Goat copulates with the Ewe, and the Ram 
with the She-Goat; the offspring likewiſe is prolific. 

The Goat is a much more hardy animal than the Sheep, and 
is in every reſpect more fitted for a life of liberty: It is not ea- 
ſily confined to a flock, but chuſes its own paſture, ſtraying 
wherever its appetite or inclination leads: It chiefly: delights in 
wild and mountainous regions, climbing the loftieſt rocks, and 
ſtanding ſecure on the verge of inacceſſible and dangerous pre- 
cipicesz although, as Ray obſerves, one would hardly 3 
that their feet were adapted to ſuch perilous achievements 3 
yet, upon a nearer inſpection, the wonder ceaſes, and we find 


that Nature has provided them with hoofs well calculated for 


the purpoſe of climbing, being made hollow underneath, with 
ſharp edges, like the inſide of a ſpoon, * prevents them 


Aiding off theſe rocky eminences. 


The Goat is an animal cofily ſuſtained, and is chiefly, there- 
fore, the property of thoſe who inhabit wild and uncultivated 
regions, where it finds an ample ſupply of food from the ſpon- 
tancous productions of Nature, in ſituations ipacceflible to o- 
ther creatures. It delights rather. on the heathy mountains, or 
Its favourite food is the tops. of the boughs, or the tender bark 
of, young trees. It bears a warm climate better than the Sheep, 
uni equendy Tenge Frfaths tÞ the TacteFt roys of the fun. 

- The milk of the Goat is ſweet, nouriſhing, and medicinal, 
being ſound highly beneficial in conſumptive caſes : It is not ſo 
apt to curdle upon the ſtomach as that of the Cow. From the 
brubs and heath on which it feeds, the milk of the Goat ac- 
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quites a flavour and wildneſs of taſte very different from that of 
either the Sheep or Cow, and is highly pleaſing to ſuch as have 
accuſtomed- themſelves to its uſe: It is made into whey for 
thoſe whoſe digeſtion. is too weak; to bear it in its primitive 
ſtate. Several places in the north of England and the moun- 
tainous parts of Scotland, are much reſorted to ſor the purpoſe - 
of drinking the milk of the Goat, ae eee 
nerally ſalutaty in vitiated and debilitated habits. , 
e ad in gh Highloode of Sean, 
their Goats make the chief poſſeſſions. of the inhabitants 3 and 
in moſt of the mountainous parts of Europe, ſupply! the natives 
with many: of the neceſſaries af life: They he upon beds made 
of their ſxins which are ſoſt, clean, and wholeſame ;. they live 
Mm their milk, and cat bread 3 they convert part of it into 
Tr, and ſome into cheeſe. The fleſh of the kid; which 
they do not allow themſelves to taſtey is conſidered by the city 
epicure as a great rarity; and, when Fraun, 
ſteemed by ſome as little inferior to veniſonntsn: | «fe 
The Goat produces generally two retinal {nk fi 
times three, rarely four: In warmer climates, it is more proli- 
fic, and produces four or five at once; though the breed is 
found to degenerate. The male is capable of propagating at 
one year old, and the female at ſeven months; but the fruits 
of a generation ſo premature, are generally weak and defeQive: 
Their beſt time is at the age of two years, or eighteeti months 
at leaſt. The Goat is 4 ſhort· ved animal, full of ardour, but 
ſoon enervated. His appetite for the female is exceſlive, ſo 
that one buck: is ee rr 


e e 
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Tur deſign of expreſſion is to convey our thoughts truly and 
clearly to the world, in ſach'a manner as is moſt probable to 
attain the end we propoſe, in communicating what we have 
conceived to the public; And therefore men have not thought 
it enough to write plainly, unleſs they wrote agreeably, ſo as 
to engage the attention, and work upon the affections, as well 
as inform the underſtanding of their readers : for which rea- 
ſon, all arts have been invented to make their writings plea- 
ſing, as well as profirable ; and thoſe arts ate very commend- 
able and honeſt; they ate no trick, no deluſion, or impoſition 
on the ſeitſes and underſtanding of mankind; for they are 
founded in nature, and formed upon obſerving her operations 
in all the various paſſions and workings of our minds. 

To this we owe all the beauties and embelliſhments of ſtyle ; j 
all figures and ſchemes of ſpeech, and thoſe ſeveral decorations 
that are uſed in writings to enliyen and adorn the work. The 
flouriſhes of fancy reſemble the flouriſhes of the pen in mecha- 
nic writers; and the illuminators of manuſcripts, and of the 
preſs, borrowed their title perbaps from the illumination which 
a bright genius every where gives to his work, and diſperſes 
dim, his compoſition. : 
' The commendation of this art of enlightening and adorning 

a ſubject, lies in a right diſtribution of the ſhades and light. 
It is in writing, as in picture, in which the art is to obſerve 
where the lights will fall, to produce the moſt beautiful parts 
to the day, and caſt in ſhades what we cannot \ Hope will ſhine 
to advantage. | 

It were endlefs to purſue 1 this ſubject through all the orra- 
ments and illuſtrations of ſpeech; and yet 1 would not diſmiſs 
it without pointing at the general rules and neceſſary qualiſica- 
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tions required in thoſe who would attempt to ſhine in the pro- 
ductions of their pen. And therefore you muſt pardon me if 
I ſeem to go back, for we cannot raiſe any regular and durable 
pile of building without laying a firm foundation. | Felton, 


On the Purity and Idiom of Langage. 


Wars the Romans ſtudied and uſed the Greek tongue, on- 
ly to improve and adprn their own, the Latin flouriſhed, and 
grew eyery year more copious, more elegant, and expreſſive ; 4 
but in a few years after, the ladies and beaus of Rome affected 
to ſpeak Greek, and regarding nothing but the ſoftneſs and ef- 
feminacy of that noble language, they weakened and corrupted 
their native tongue: and the monſtrous affectation of our tra- 
velled ladies and gentlemen to ſpeak in the French air, French 


tone, French terms, to dreſs, to cook, to write, to court in 


French, corrupted at once our language and our manners, and 
introduced an abominable gallimaufry of French and Engliſh 
mixed together, that, made the innovators ridiculous to all men 
of ſenſe. The French tongue hath undoubtedly its graces and 


beauties, and I am not againſt any real improvement of our 


own language from that or any other ; but we are always fo 
fooliſh, or. unfortunate, as never to make any adyantage of our 
neighbours... We affect nothing of theirs but what is filly and 
ridiculous z and by neglecting the ſubſtantial uſe of their lan- 
guage, we only enervate and ſpoil our own. | 

Languages, like our bodies, are in a perp< <tual flux, and 
ſtand in need of recruits to ſupply the place of thoſe words that 
are continually falling off through diſuſe : and fince it is fo, 1 
think 'tis better to raife them at home than abroad. We had 
better rely on our own troops than foreign forces, and I be- 
lieve we have ſufficient ſtrength and numbers within ourſelves:- 
there i is a vaſt Wn an inexhauſtible fund in the old En- 
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officers make their ſureſt recruits from the coal works and the 
mines. The weight, the ſtrength, and ſigniſicancy of many 
antiquated words, ſhould recommend them to uſe again. "Tis 
only wiping off the ruſt they have contracted, and ſeparating 
them from the droſs they ly mingled with, and both in value 
and beauty they * 8 n A ee ry than fall 
below it. b 

Perhaps our tongue is not ſo muſical to in ear, nor r ſo abun- 
dant in multiplicity of words; but its ſtrength is real, and its 
words are therefore the more expreſſive : the peculiar charac- 
ter of our language is, that it is cloſe, compact, and full; and 
our writings (if you will excuſe two Latin words) come near- 
eſt to what Tally means by his Pra Orativ. ' They are all 
weight and ſubſtance, good meaſure prefled together, and run- 
ning over in a' redundancy of ſenſe, and not of words. And 
therefore the purity of our language conſiſts in preſerving this 
character, in Writing with the Engliſh ſtrength and ſpirit: let 
us not envy others, that they are more ſoft, and diffuſe, and 
rarified ; be it our commendation to write as we pay, in true 
Sterling; ; if we want ſupplies, we had better revive old words 
than create new ones. I look upon our language as good bul- 
lion, 'if we do not debaſe it with too much allay; and let me 
leave this cenſure with you, That he who corrupteth the purity 
of the Engliſh' tongue with the moſt ſpecious foreign words and 
phraſes, is juſt as wiſe as thoſe modiſh ladies that change their 
plate for china; for which I think the laudable traffic of old 


cloaths is much the faireſt barten. Pelton. 
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een purity of our language, the next 


; Trey of a juſt erte is its Plainneſs and perſpicuity. | This is 


the 
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the greateſt commendation we can give an author, and the beſt 
argument that he is maſter of the language he writes in, and 
the ſubject he writes upon, when we underſtand him, and ſee 
into the ſcope and tendency of his thoughts, as we read him. 
All obſeurity of expreſſion, and darkneſs of ſenſe, do ariſe 
from the confuſion of the writer's thoughts, and his want of 
proper words. If a man hath not a clear perception of the 
matters he undertakes to treat of, be his ſtyle never ſo plain as 
to the words he uſes, it never can be clear; and if his thoughts 
upon this ſubject be never ſo juſt and diſtin, unleſs he has a 
ready command of words, and a faculty of eaſy writing in 


plain obvious expreſſions, the words will perplex the ſenſe, and 


cloud the clearneſs of his thoughts. 10 


It is the unhappineſs of ſome, that they are not able to ex- 
preſs themſelves clearly: their heads are crowded with a multi- 


plicity of undigeſted knowledge, which lies confuſed in the 


brain, without any order or diſtinction. It is the vice of o- 
thers, to affect obſcurity in their thoughts and language, to 


write in a difficult crabbed ſtyle, and perplex the reader with 


an intricate meaning in more intricate words, 4 Sing 
The common way of offending againſt plainneſs and perſpi- 


uity. of ſtyle, is an affectation of hard unuſual words, and of 


cloſe contracted periods: the faults of pedants and ſententious 
writers! that are vainly oſtentatious of their learning, or their 
wiſdom. Hard words and quaint. expreſſions are abominable: 
wherever you meet ſuch a writer, throw him afide for a cox- 
comb. Some authors of reputation have uſed a ſtiort and con- 
ciſe way of expreſſion, I muſt on; and if they are not fo 
clear as others, the fault is to be laid on the brevity they labour 
after: for while we ſtudy to be conciſe, we can hardly avoid 


being obſcure. We crowd our thoughts into too ſmall a com- 


paſs, and are ſo ſparing of our words, hd we will not ron 


enow to expreſs our meaning. 


There is another extreme in obſcure writer, not * ta- 


ken notice of, which ſome empty conceited heads are apt to 


run 
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_ aries, whoſe excellence it is at firſt to form true and juſt pro- 
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run into out of a prodigality of words, and a want of ſenſe. 
This is the extravagance of your copious writers, who loſe 
their meaning in the multitude of words, and bury their ſenſe 
under heaps of phraſes. Their underſtanding is rather rarified 
than condenſed : their meaning, we cannot ſay, is dark and 


thick; it is too light and ſubtle to be diſcerned; it is ſpread ſo 


thin, and diffuſed ſo. wide, that it is hard to be collected. Two 
lines would expreſs all they ſay in two pages: tis nothing but 
whipt ſyllabub and froth, a little varniſn and e without 
any ee eee 5 | Felten. 
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On the Devin nk Anton of Style. 


Tus deepeſt ri rivers hays oe plaineſt Hor . * 8 
waters are always cleareſt. Cryſtal, is not the leſs ſolid for 


being tranſparent ;, the value of a. ſtyle riſes. like the value of 


precious ſtones. If it be dark and cloudy, it is in vain to po- 


liſh it; jt bears its worth in its native looks, and the ſame art 


which enhances its per when it is clear, only debaſes it if it 


be dull, 
Tou {ee 1 han, e has metapbors to i my 
thoughts; and it is, I believe, impoſſible to deſcribe: the plain- 


neſs and clearneſs of ſtyle, without ſome. expreſſions: clearer 


than the terms I am otherwiſe; bound up to uſe. | 
Jou muſt give me leave. to go on with you to the decora- 
one, and ornaments of ſtyle : there is no. inconſiſtency be- 
tween the plainneſs and perſpicuity, and the ornament of wri- 
ting. A ſtyle reſembleth beauty, where the face is clear and 
plain as ro ſymmetry and proportion, hut is capable of won> 


derful improvements as to features and complexion, If I may 


tranſgreſs in too frequent alluſions, becauſe. I. would make eve- 
ry thing plain to you, I would - paſs on from painters to ſtatu- 


portions, 
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portions,” and afterwards to give them that ſoftneſs, that ex- 
preſſion, that ſtrength and Under which l worm Aſtor 
breathe and hve. MULES 

The decorations of ſtyle are formed out of thoſe! Beet 
ſchemes and figures which are contrived to expreſs the paſſions 
and motions of our minds in our ſpeech; to give life and or- 
nament, grace and beauty, to our expreſſions. I fhall not un- 
dertake the rhetorician's province, in giving you an account of 
all the figures they have invented, and choſe ſeveral ornaments 
of writing, whoſe grace and commendation ly in being uſed 
with judgment and propriety. It were endleſs to purſue this 
ſubject through all the ſchemes and illuſtrations of ſpeech : but 
there are ſome common forms, which every writer upop every 


ſubject may uſe, to enliven and adorn his work. 


Theſe are metaphor and ſimilitude; and thoſe dagen hs 
repreſentations, that are drawn in the ſtrongeſt and mbſt live- 


ly colours, to imprint what the writer would have his readers 


conceive more deeply on their minds. In the choice, and in 
the aſe of theſe, your ordinary writers are moſt apt to offend; 
Images e very ſparingly to be introduced; their proper place 
is in poems and orations ; and their uſe is to move pity or ter- 
ror, admiration, compaſſion, anger, and reſentment, by fepre- 
ſenting ſomething very affectionate or very dreadful, vet aſto- 
niſhing, very miſerable, or very: provoking, to our thouglits. 
They give a wonderful force and beauty to the ſubject, where 
they are painted by a. maſterly hand; but if they are either 
weakly drawn, or unſkilfully Py they n no nn but 
indignation in the reader. nne e 


' * —j—.———————ͤ2v 9 1 1 | LT 
On Metaphors and Similitudes. 
Tun moſt common ornaments are Metaphors and Similitude. 
One is an alluſion to words, the other to e ae been have 
their beauties, if properly applied. N 
912 Similitudes 
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| Similitudes ought to be drawn from the moſt” familiar and 


beſt known particulars in the world: if any thing is dark and 


obſcure in them, the purpoſe of uſing them is-defeated; and 
that which is not clear itſelf, can never give light to any thing 
that wants it. It is the idle fancy of ſome pot brains to run 


out perpetually into a courſe of kmilitudes, confounding their 
ſubject by the multitude of likeneſſes; and making it like ſo 


many things, that it is like nothing at all. This trifling hu- 


mour is good fot nothing, but to convince us, that the author 
is in the dark himſelf ; en while be is likening his jerk to 
every thing, he knoweth not what it is like. ck 

There is another tedious fault in eee 
drawing their compariſons into a great length and minute par- 
ticulars, whete it is of no importance whether the reſemblance 
holds or not. But the true art of illuſtrating any ſubject by 
ſimilitude, is, firſt to pitch vn ſuch a reſemblance as all the 


world will agree in; and then, without being careful to have 


it run on all four, to touch it only in the ſtrongeſt lines, and 
the neareſt Hkeneſs: and this will ſecure us from all ſtiffneſs 
and formality in ſimilitude, and deliver us from the nauſeous 
repetition of as and ſe, which ſome ſo ſo writers, if I may beg 
leave to call them fo, are continually ſounding in our ears. 
I have nothing to ſay to thoſe gentlemen who bring ſimili- 
alien W the reſemblance. All the pleafure we can 


take, when we met theſe promiling ſparks, is in the difap- 


pointment, where we find their fancy 1 is fo like their ſubject, 
that it is not like at all, 3 F 
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Wee ike Jghich e conſideration in the 
uſe of them: They are a ſhorter Eimilitude, where the likeneſs 
's rather implied than exprefſed. The — of ame 
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word, in metaphors, is transferred to another, and we talk of 
one thing in the terms and propriety | of another. But there 
muſt be a common 1 reſemblance, | ſome original likenels f in na- 
ture, ſome correſpondence and ealy, tranſition, or metaphors 
are thockin and confuſed. ar 

The beauty of them diſplays i tfelF in their eaſineſs and pro- 
priety, where they are ' naturally 1 introduced; but where they 
are forced and crowded, too fre vent. and various, "and do not 
riſe out of the courſe of thought, but are conſtrained and prefſ= 
ed into the ſervice, inſtead. of making the diſcourſe more live- 
ly and chearful, they make i it ſullen, dull, "and gloomy. #4, 

You muſt form your judgment upon the beſt models and the 

moſt celebrated pens, where you will find the metaphor in all 
its grace and ſtrength, ſhedding 2 luſtre and beauty on the 
work: for it oüght never to be uſed but when it gives greater 
force to the ſentence, an. illuſtration, to the thought, and inſinu- 
ates 2 filent argument in the a alluſion, The uſe of metaphors 
is not only to convey the thought ; 2 by more plealig manner, 
but to give it a ſtronger impreſſion, and enforce it on the 
mind. Where this i is not regarded, they are vain and trifling 
traſh; and 3 in a due obſervance of this, in a Peu, chaſte, natur 
ral expreſſian, conkilt the Juſtneſs 7 vt, an and delicacy of 


ſtyle, | nes, ants the ih $4 > bf x * * 110 i Felten. f 
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] wave Ea 3 of Epithets. Their buineſs 3 is to expreſs 
the nature of the things they are applied to; and the choice of 
them depends upon a good judgment, to diſtinguiſh what are 
the moſt proper titles to be giyen on all occaſions, and a com- 
plete knowledge i in the accidents, qualities, and affections of 


every thing in the world. They are of, moſt ornament when 

they are of uſe ; they are to determine the character of every 

perſon, and decide _ merits of every caules conſcience and 
RT 9 juſtice 
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juſtice are to [be regarded, and great ſkill and exactneſs are re- 
quired in the uſe of them. For it is of great importance to 
call things by their night names: the points of fatire, and 
ſtrains of compliment, depend upon it ; otherwiſe we may make 
an aſs of a lion; commend a man in ſatire, and lampoon him 
in panegyric. Here alſo there is room ſor genius: common 
jdſtice and Judgwent ſhould direct us to fay What is proper at 
leaſt ; but it is parts and fire that will prompt us to the moſt 
lively and moſt forcible epithets that can be applied ; and tis in 
their —_ 228 VX lies. da Sd | Helton. 

Wd chaos. oralen. 6 

AnxortiastH 1 der not mention, becauſe they ar are not ſo much 
any ornament of ſtyle, as an artful way of recommending truth 
to the world in a borrowed ſhape, and a dreſs more agreeably to 
the fancy; than naked truth herſelf can be. Truth is ever moſt 
beautiful aud evident in her native dreſs ; and the arts that are 
uſed to convey her to our minds, are no argument that ſhe is de- 
ficient;; but ſo many teſtimonies of the corruption of our nature, 
when truth, of all things the plaineſt and ſincereſt, is forced to 
wu admittance 1 to us in gane and court _ in Minen 

ig ba Sed word 8 2 | Bid. 
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HAGER 1 ' On the Sublime, - 

b Wee de more point to thi perſe&fion of 
ſtyle, which I have partly mentioned already, in ſpeaking of 
the ſuitablenefs of the thopghts to the ſubject, and of the words 
to the thoughts but you will give me leave to conſider it in an- 
other "Tight, r we e, 1 W of the ſub- 
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nn bt, as we have faid already; that the thoughts and ex- 
preſſions ſhould be ſuited to the mafter on all occaſions z; but in 


nobler and greater ſubjects, eſpecially where the theme is ſacred. 

and divine, it muſt be our care to think and write up to the dig- 
| nity and majeſty of the things we preſume to treat of: nothing 
little, mean, or low, no childiſh thoughts or boyiſh expreſſions, 
vill be endured : all muſt be awful and grave, and great and 
ſolemn The nobleſt ſentiments mult be conveyed in the 
weightieſt words: all ornaments and illuſtrations muſt, be bor» 


rowed from the richeſt parts of univerſal nature; and in divine 


ſubjects, eſpecially when we attempt to ſpeak of God, of his 


wiſdom, goodneſs, and power, of his mercy and juftice, of his 
diſpenſations and providence, (by all which he is pleaſed to ma- 
nifeſt himſelf to the ſons of men) we muſt raiſe our thoughts, 
and enlarge our minds, and ſearch all the treaſures of knows 
tedge for every thing that is great, wonderful, and magnificent : 

we can only expreſs our thoughts of the Creator in the works 
of his creation; and the brighteſt of theſe can only give us ſome 
feint ſhadows of his greatneſs and his glory. The ſtrongeſt fi- 
gures are too weak, the moſt exalted language too low, to ex- 
preſs his ineffable excellence. - No hyperbole can be brought 
to heighten our thoughts; for in ſo ſublime a theme nothing 
can be hyperbolical. The riches of imagination ate poor, and 
all the rivers of eloquence are dry, in ſupplyiug thought on an 
infinite ſubject. How poor and mean, how baſe and grovel- 
ing, are the heathen conceptions of the Deity ! ſomething ſub- 


lime and noble mult needs be ſaid on ſo great an occaſion 3 but 


in this great article, the moſt celebrated of the Heathen pens 
ſeem to flag and ſink; they bear up in no proportion to the dig- 
nity of the theme, as if they were deprefſed by the weight, _ 
dazzled with the ſplendour of the ſubjeRt. Wis: 

We have no inſtances'to produce of any writers ind iſe at 
all to the majeſty and dignity of the Divine Attributes except 
the ſacred penmen. No lefs than Divine Inſpitation could en- 
able 1 men to write | worthily of God, and none but the Spirit of 

888 | | God 
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God knew how to expreſs his greatneſs, and diſplay his both: 
in compariſon of theſe divine writers, the greateſt geniuſes, the 
nobleſt wits of, the Heathen world, are flow and dull. The 
ſublime majeſty and royal magnificence of the ſcripture poems 
are above the reach and beyond the power of all mortal wit, 
Take the beſt and livelieſt | poems of antiquity, and read them as 
we do the ſcriptures, in a proſe tranſlation, and they ate flat 
and poor. Horace, and Virgil, and Homer, loſe their ſpirits 
and their ſtrength i in the transfuſion, to that degree that we 


have. hardly patience to read them. But the ſacred writings; 


even in our tranſlation, preſerve their majeſty. and their glory, 


and very far ſurpaſs the brighteſt and nobleſt compoſitions of 
Greece and Rome. And-this is not owing to the richneſs and 
ſolemnity of the eaſtern Eloquenice, (for it holds in no other in- 
ſtance) but to the divine direQion and aſſiſtance of the holy 
writers. For, let me only make this remark, that the moſt li- 
teral tranſlation of the ſcriptures, in the moſt natural ſignifica- 
tion of the words, is generally the beſt ; and the ſame punc- 


tualneſs, which debaſes other writings, preſerves the ſpirit and 


majeſty of the ſacred text: it can ſuffer no improvement from 


human wit; and we may obſerve, that thoſe'who have preſu- 
| med to heighten the expreſſions by a a poetical tranſlation or pa- 


raphraſe, have ſunk in the attempt; and all the decorations of 
their yerſe, whether Greck or Latin, have not been able to 


reach the dignity, the majeſty, and e of our proſe: ſo 


that the proſe of ſeripture cannot be improved by verſe, and 
even the / divine poetry is molt like itſelf in proſe One obſer- 
vation more I would leave with you: Milton himſelf, as great 
a genius as he Was, owes his ſuperiority over Homer and Vir- 


gil, in majeſty of thought aud ſplendour of expreſſion, to the 


ſcriptures; they are the fountain from which he derived his 
light ; the ſacred treaſure that enriched his fancy, and furniſh- 
ed him with all the truth and wonders of God and his crea- 


tion of angels and men, which no mortal brain was able either 
; ever or conceive ; and in him, of all human writers, you 


Ee | | will 


/ 
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will meet all his ſentiments and words raiſed and ſuited to the 
greatneſs and dignity of the ſubject. 

I have detained you the longer on this majelty of aße, be- 
ing perhaps myſelf carried away with the greatneſs and plea- 
ſure of the contemplation. What I have dwelt ſo much on 
with reſpe& to divine ſubjects, is more eafily to be obſerved 
with reference to human: for in all things below divinity, we 

ate tatlier able to exceed than fall ſhort z and in adorning all 
other ſubjects, our words and ſentiments may riſe in a juſt 
proportion to them: nothing is above the reach of man, but 


— wry - Re 8 888 


heaven; arid the fame wit can raiſe a mn ſubject, that on- 
ly GUM a N h Beer 80 Felton. 
« #065 04000089 od my 
A Recopitltion 
- Lait make tio formal altaphtalacicit of what I bib deliver- 
2 ed. Out of all theſe rules together riſes à juſt ſtyle, and a 
d perfect compoſition. All the latitude that can be admitted, is 
n in the ornament of writing; we do not require every author 


to ſhine in gold and jewels : there is a moderation to be uſed 
in the pomp and trappings of a diſcourſe : it is not neceſſary 
that every part ſhould be embelliſhed antl adorned ; but the de- 
coration ſhould. be ſkilfully diſtributed through the whole: too 
full and plaringa light is offenſive, and confounds the eyes: in 
heaven itſelf there are vacancies and ſpaces between the ſtars : 
and the day is not leſs beautiful for being interſperſed with 
clouds ; they only moderate the brightneſs of the ſun, and, 
without diminiſhing from his ſplendour, gild and adorn them- 
| ſelves with his rays. But to deſcend from the ſkies : It is in 
writing as in dreſs ; the richeſt habits are not always the com- 
pleteſt, and a gentleman may make à better figure in a plain 
ſuit than in an embroidered coat: the dreſs depends upon the 
„imagination, but muſt be adjuſted by the jutlgment, contrary 
"to the opinion of the ladies, who value nothing but a good 
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fancy j in the choice of their clothes. The firſt excellence is to 
write in purity, plainly and clearly; there is no diſpenſation 
from theſe : hut afterwards you have your choice 'of colours, 
2 ws may enliven, adorn, and , paint your ſubject as you pleaſe. 
In Writing, the rules have a relation and dependance on one 
another. , They, are held i in one focial b ond, and joined, like 
the, moral | virtues and liberal arts, in a ort of harmony and 
concord. He that cannot write pure, dals Engliſh, muſt ne- 
ver pretend to write at all; it is in vain for him to dreſs and 
adorn his diſcourſe ; the finer. he endeavours to make it, he 
makes it only the more ridiculous. And Log of the other fide, let 
a man write in the exacteſt purity and pr propriety of language, 
if he has not life and fire, to give hig. work ſome force and ſpi- 
rit, it is nothing pu a 8 lier a lump npiſh, wield 
3 maſs of watter. But every zrve 0 who 18 ee maſter 
| of the language he writes i in, PI et no, hiting ornaments and 
decorations be wanting. * 


ne! de 548 the richeſt vein, 
R and gives his pieces ſuch Fa colours, and 60 beautiful a 


com exion, that you, v would almoſt fa J l his on . and 2 
0 lis were transfuſed 1 into tl the work nates lion. 
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VI r ig 1 „lee * 35 On the Hiſtorical. 50. 4- $4 
c fri! if #5350 tif? lig yy 10 fn Na 
1 will not admit "Hoke decorations. other ET are 


_,capable of; dhe paſſions and affections are not to be moved 
NT any Pre. but the, truth of the narration, Alt the force 


and beauty n mul 1 0 i in the. order and expreſſion. | To relate 


every event With clearneſs and perſpicuity, in ſuch words as 


_. beft expreſs the nature of the ſubject, is the chief commenda- 
tion of an hiſtorian' 8 ſtyle. Hiſtory gives us a draught of facts 
and tranſactions 1 in che World. The colours theſe are painted | 
in che ſtrength : and fignificancy « of the ſevetal faces; the te- 
Sular confuſion of a battle; the diſtraQtions of tumult ſenſibly 
| Aepifted 3 every object and every occurrence fo preſented to 
your 


2 
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your view, chat while you read you ſeem indeed to ſee them : ? 


this is the art and perfection of an hiſtorical ſtyle. And Jou 
will obſerye, that thoſe who have excelled i in biſtory, have ex- 


celled in this eſpecially ; ; and what has made them the ſtand- 


ards of that ſtyle, is the clearnefs, the life and vigour” of their 
expreſſion, every where properly varied, accordii to the vari- 
ety of the ſubjects they wrote on: for hiſtory and narration 


are nothing but juſt and 1 deſcriptions of remarkable” & 


41 3 
yents and accidents, | Felton, 
Tc Mn of 55910 155 
Ante ag Were So,  Shwo>15 sid 11Gb; 
om Ad vin u enn 


Mo 07 Heaonorus and Taper bible, * 
Fon this 8 we praiſe Herodotus and Tiga among 
the Greeks, for 1 will mention no more of chem; and upon 
60 account we commend: Salluſt and Livy among the Ro- 

For though they all differ in their fiyle, yet they all a- 
we in theſe common excellencies. Herodotus difplays A na- 
tural oratory in the beauty and clearneſs of a numerous and 
ſolemn diction; he flows with a ſedate and- majeſtic pace, 
with an eaſy current, and a pleaſant ſtream, | ' 'fFhucydides does 
ſometimes write in a ſtyle ſo cloſe, that almoſt every word is a 


ſentence, Md every ſentence almoſt acquaints us with fome-' 


thing new; ſo that from the multitude of cauſes, and por 


of matter crowded together, we ſhould ſuſpect him to de 
ſcure : but yet ſo happy, fo admirable a maſter is he in the art 


of expreſſon,” ſo proper and ſo full, that we cannot fay whe- 
ther his diction does 1 more. illuſtrate the things he ſpeaks' ot" or 


whether his words themſelves are not ee by his mat- 


ter, ſa mutual a light do his expreſſion and ſubject reſſect on 
each other. His diction, though it be preſſed and doſe, is ne- 
yertheleſs great and magnificent, equal to the dignity and im- 


portance of his ſubject. He firſt, after Herodotus, ventured 
to adorn the hiſtorian's ſtyle, to make the narration more plea- 
bog by leaving the flatneſs and nakedneſs of former ages. 
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This is moſt obſervable in his battles, where he does not only 
relate the mere fight, but writes with a martial ſpirit, as if he 
ſtood in the hotteſt of the engagement ; and what 1 is moſt ex- 
cellent, as well as remarkable in ſo cloſe a ſtyle, is, that it is 
numerous and harmonious, that his words are not laboured nor 
forced, but fall into their places in a natural order, as into 


GEARY pope rain, Kad 42A 1 
7 an . — f 55 | 
v p L 
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Silken and Livy you wil read, I I hope, wich o much plea· 
ſure, as to make a thorough and intimate acquaintance with 
them. Thurydides and Salluſt are generally compared, 2s Li- 
vy is with Herodotus? and, fince I am fallen upon their cha- 
| racters, 1 cannot help touching the compariſons. Salluſt is re- 
preſented: as a conciſe, a'ſtrong, and nervous writer ; and ſo 
far he agrees with Thucydides's manner : but he js alſo char- 
ged with being obſcure, as conciſe writers yery often are, with- 
out any reaſon. For, if I may judge by my own apprehen- 
Gons, as I read him, no writer, can be more clear, more obyi- 
dus, and intelligible. He has not, indeed, as far as I can ob- 
ſerve; one. redundant expreſſion ; but his words are all weigh- 
ed and choſen, ſo expreſſive and ſignificant, that I will chal- 
lenge any oxitic to take a ſentence of his and expreſs it clearer 
or better ; his contraction ſeems wrought and laboured. To 
me he appears as a man that conſidered and fludied perſpicui- 
ty aud Þrevity to that degree, that he would not retrench a 
word which might help. him to expreſs his meaning, nor ſuf- 
fer one to ſtand, if bis ſenſe was clear without it. Being more 
diffuſe, would haye weakened his language, and have made it 
obſcurer rather than clearer ; for a multitude of words only 
ſerxe to gloud or diſſipate the ſenſe ; and though a copious ſtyle 
in 4 maſter's hand is clear and beautiful, yet where conciſeneſs 
0 and Proſpicyiry are once reconciled, any. attempt to ear: 
3 the 
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the expreſſions, if it does not darken, does certainly make the 


light much feebler. Salluſt is all life and ſpirit, yet grave and 
majeſtic in his diftion: his uſe of old words is perfectiy right z 


there is no affe tation, but more weight and fignificancy in 
them: the boldneſs of his metaphors are among his greateſt. 

beauties 3 they are choſen with great judgment, and ſhew the 
force of his genius ; the colouring is ſtrong, and the ſtrokes are 
bold; and in my opinion he choſe.them for the ſake of the bre- 


vity he loved, to expe more clearly and more forcibly what 
otherwiſe he muſt have Written in loofer characters with leſs 


ſtrength and Del ter And 791 fault can be objected to the juſt-" 
e 


eſt and exacteſſ man writers. 
168 


| g 
Livy is the Mees of, the Roman hiſtorianas if te 


the perfe&jon bf hs, 
in which he ta the; 


in any nation but the Ph elpecially over Thueydides; 


yle we Je join the conipaſs of his ſubjet z 


whoſe hiſtory, hqwey r drawn out into length, is confined to 
7; t what remains of Salluſt. No. 
hiſtorian could be happier in the greatneſs and di ignity of his 
ſubject, and none was better qualified to adorn i it ; for his ge- 
nius was equal to the el of the Roman empire, and everx 
way capable of the mighty undertaking. He is not ſo copious 
in words, as abundant in matter, rich in his expreſſion, grave, 
majeſtic, and lively ; and if I may have liberty to enlarge on 


the ſhorteſt period ot any, EX 


$6.1 


the old commendation, I would fay his ſtyle flows with, milk 
and honey, in Tuch abundance, ſuch pleaſure and ſweetneſs, 


that when” once you are proficient enough to read him readily, 
you will go on with unwearied delight, and never lay him out 


of your harids Without impatience to refume him. We may _ 


reſemble him to Herodotus, in the manner of his diction ; but 


he is more like Thucydides in the grandeur and majeſty of en- 


preſſion ; and if we obſerve the multitude of clauſes in the 
length of his periods, perhaps Thucydides himſelf is not more 


_ crowded; only the length of the periods is apt to deceive us; 


and great men among the ancients, as well as moderns, have 


Vol. a ; U u been | 


\ 


vantage e over all that wrote before him, | 
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been induced to think this writer was copious, becauſe his ſen- | 
tences were long. Copious he is indeed, and forcible in his 
deſcriptions, not laviſh in the number, but exuberant in the 
richneſs and fignificancy of his words. You will obſerve, for 
I ſpeak upon my own obſervation, that Livy is not ſo eaſy and 
obvious to be underſtood as Salluſt; the experiment is made 
every where in reading five or ſix pages of each author toge- 
ther. The ſhortneſs; of Salluſt's ſentences, as long as they are 

clear, ſhew's his ſenſe and meaning all the way in an inſtant : 

the progrels is quick and plain, and every three lines gives us 
a new and complete idea; we are carried from one thing to 

another with ſo ſwift a pace, that We run as we read, and yet 

cannot, if we read diſtinctly, run faſter than we underſtand 

him. This is the brighteſt teſtimony that can be given of a 

clear and obvious ſtyle. In Livy we cannot paſs on ſo readily ; 

we are forced to wait for his meaning till we come to the end 

of the ſentence, and have ſo many clauſes to ſort and refer to 

their proper places in the way, that I muſt own I cannot read 

him ſo readily at fight as 1-can Salluſt; though with attention 
and conſideration I underſtand him as well. He is not ſo eaſy, 

nor ſo well adapted to young proficients, as the other; and is 

ever plaineſt when his ſentences are ſhorteſt, which I think is 

2 demonliration., Some, perhaps, will be apt to conclude, that 

in this I differ from Quinctilian; but I do not conceive ſo my- 

ſelf; for Quinctilian recommends Livy before Salluſt, rather 

for his candour, and the larger compaſs of his hiſtory: ſor he 

owns a good proficiency is required to underſtand him; and I 

can only refer to the experience of young proficients, which of 

them is more open to their apprehenſion; DiſtinQion of ſen- 
tences, in few, words, provided the words be plain and expreſ- 

ſive, ever gives light to the author, and carries his meaning up- 

permoſt; but long periods, and a multiplicity of clauſes, how- 

ever they abound with the moſt obvious and ſignificant words, 

do neceſſatily wake the meaning more retired, leſs forward 

and obvious to the view: and in this Livy may ſeem as crowd- 
c ed 
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ed as Thucydides, if not in the number of periods, certainly 
in the multitude of claufes, which, fo diſpoſed, do rather ob- 


{cure than illuminate his writings. But in ſo rich, fo majeſtic, 


ſo flowing a water, we may wait with patience to the end of 
the ſentence, for the pleaſure ſtill enereaſes as we read. The 
elegance and purity, the greatneſs and nobleneſs of his diction, 
his happineſs in narration, and his wonderful eloquence, are 


above all commendation; and his ſtyle, if we were to decide, on 


is certainly the ſtandard of Roman hiſtory. For Sallüſt, I muſt 
own, is too impetuous in his courſe 4 he hurries his reader on 


too faſt, and hardly ever allows him the pleaſure of expeRta- | 


tion, which in reading hiſtory, where it is . raiſed on im- 
A events, is the CEE of all othets. fre wo 
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F rar add fome- poets* of more ent date 2 td beg, 
their ſtyle is out of che ſtandard now, there are in them ſtill 


ſome lines ſo extremely beautiful, that our modern language 


h cannot reach them. Chaucer is too old, J fear ; but f Spencer, 
though he be antiquated too, | hath ſtill charms remaining to 


make you enamoured of him. His antique yerſe has muſe in 
it to raviſh any ears that can be ſenſible of the woſtef, Fweeteſt 
numbers that ever-flowed ſrom a poet's penn 


| Shakeſpear is a wonderful genius, a Girigle” dete of the 


force of nature and the ſtrength of wit. Nothing can be great- 


er and more lively than his thoughts 3 nothing nobler and 


more forcible than his expreſſion.” The fire of his fancy breaks 


out into his words, and ſets his readers on a flame: he makes 


the blood run cold or warm; and is ſo admirable a maſter of 


the paſſions, that he'raiſes your courage, your pity, n your 


at his e z we = e moſt in tertor. I 
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elt intereſt to make ourſelves happy ? or, in other words, whe- 
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On MILTON and PHILIPS. 


Miz-ror is the aſſertor of poetic liberty, and would have 
ireed us from the bondage of thyme, but, like ſinners, and 

like lovers, we hug our chain, and are pleaſed in being ſlaves. 
Some indeed have made ſome faint attempts to break it, but 
their verſe had all the ſoftneſs, and effeminacy of rhyme with- 
out the muſic; and Dryden himſelf, who ſomatimes ſtruggled 
to get looſe, always relapſed, and was faſter bound than ever: 


but rhyme was his province, and he could make the tinkling 


of his chains harmonious. Mr Philips has trod the neareſt in 
his great maſter's ſteps, and has equalled him, i in his verſe more 


than he falls below, him in the compaſs and dignity of his ſub 


ject. The Shilling is truly ſplendid in his lines, and his poems 
will live longer than the unfiniſhed. caſtle, as long as Blenheim 
is remembered, or Cyder drank in England. But I have di- 
greſſed from Milton; and that I may return, and ſay all in a 
word!; his ſtyle, his thoughts, his verſe, are ag ſuperior to the 


| AO of other poets, 4s. his PROS.» Pe Pe Felton, | 
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Pots young fellow hides nd — by-him bare- 
foot, Father,” ſays he, „ you are in a very miſerable condi- 
tion if there is not another world. © True, ſon,” ſaid the 
hermit; „ but what is thy condition if there.1s ?”— Man is a 
creature deſigned for two different- ſtates of being, or rather, 
for two different lives. His firſt life is ſhort and tranſient; 
his ſecond, permanent and laſting. The queſtion we are all 
concerned in ĩs this, In which of thoſe two lives is ĩt our chief- 


ther 


Derr 


is Ls, | 
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ther we ſhould adenine 226: — the pleaſures 
and gratifications of a life which is uncertain and precarious, 
and, at its utmoſt length, of a very inconfiderable duration; 


or to ſecure to ourſelves the pleaſures of a life that is fixed an 


ſettled; and will never end? Every man, upon the farft hears: 


ing of this queſtion knows very well which ſide of it he ought 
to cloſe-with. But however right we are in theory, it is plain | 
that, in practice, we adhere-to the wrong ſide of the queſtion.” 


We make proviſions for this life, as though it were never to 
have an end; and for mann eee eee 
to have a beginning. eee 

Should a ſpirit of tapete tek, eee eee 
nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, and take a ſurvey 


olf its inhabitants, what would his notions of us be? Would 
not he think, that we are'a ſpecies of beings made for quite 


different ends and purpoſes than what we really are? Muſt not 
he imagine that we were placed in this world to get riches and 
honours? Would not he think that it was our duty to toil” af. 
ter wealth, and ſtation, and title? Nay, would he not believe 


we were forbidden poverty by threats of eternal puniſhment, 


and enfoined to purſue our pleaſures under pain of damnation? 


He would certainly imagine, that we were influenced by a 


ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed pre- 
ſcribed'to us. And truly, according to ſuch an imagination, 


he muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies of the moſt obedient 


creatures in the univerſe ; that we are conſtant to our dutys 


and that we keep a ſteady OY on erer r Ach we e 


ſent 99 


But how great would be his aſcmithimerit het he "EIT 
that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in this world above 
threeſcore and ten years; and that the greateſt part of this buly 
ſpecies fall ſhort even of that age f How would he be loſt in 
horror and admiration, when he ſhould know that this ſet of 
creatures, Who lay out all their endeavours for this life, which 
ſcarce deſerves the name of exiſtence 3 when, I ſay, he ſhould 
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know: that this ſet of creatures are to exiſt to all eternity in an- 
other life, for which they make no preparations ? Nothing can 
be a greater diſgrace to reaſon, than that men, who are per- 
ſuaded of theſe two different ſtates of being, ſhould be perpe- 
tually employed in providing for a life of threeſcore and ten 
years, and neglecting to make proviſion for that which, after 
many myriads of years, will be {till new, and ſtill beginning; 
eſpecially when we conſider that our endeavours for making 
ourſzlves great, or rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we 
place. our happineſs in, may, after all, prove unſucceſsful; 
whereas, if we conſtantly and ſincerely endeavour to make our- 
ſelves happy in the other life, we are ſure that our endeavours 
will ſucceed, and * ſhall, * diloyainged, of our 
hope. Sn 

"The falleving queſtion; js ſtarted by i fchooknen. | 
Suppoſing the whole body of the earth were a great ball or 
maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a ſingle grain or particle of 
_ this ſand ſhould be annihilated every thouſand years: Suppo- 
fing then you. had i i, in your choice to be happy all the while 
this prodigious maſs of ſand was conſuming by this flow. me- 
thod till there was. not a grain of it left, on condition that you 
were to be miſerable for ever after 3 or ſuppoſing you might be 
happy | for ever after, on condition you would be miſerable till 
the whole maſs of ſand were thus annihilated, at the rate of 
ane fand in a thouſand years : which at theſe two caſes would 
you make your choice ? 

It muſt be conſeſſed i in this caſe, ſo many thouſands of years 
are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, though in reality 
they do not bear ſo great 2 proportion to that duration which 
is to. follow them, as an unit does to the greateſt number 
which you can put. together i in ſigures, or as one of thoſe ſands 
to the ſuppoſed heap. Reaſon therefore tells us, without any 
manner of heſitation, which would be the better part in the 
choice. However, as I have. before. intimated, our . reaſon, 
** in ſuch a eaſe be ſo overſet by the imagination, as to 
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diſpoſe ſome perſons to ſink under the conſideration of the 
great length of the firſt part of this duration, and of the great 
diiſtance of that ſecond duration which is to ſucceed it. The 


mind, I ſay, might give itſelf up to that happineſs which is at 


ſo very long. But when the choice we actually have before 


us is this, whether we will chuſe to be happy for the ſpace uf 
only threeſcore and ten years, nay, perhaps, of only twenty ur 
ten years, I might ſay, of only a day or an hour, and miſer- 
able to all eternity; or, on the contrary, miſerable for this 
ſhort term of years, and happy for a whole eternity; what 
words are ſufficient to expreſs that folly and want of conſider- 
ation which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice! 

I here put the caſe, even at the worſt, by ſuppoſing (what 


ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue makes us miſerable in 
this life ; but if we ſuppoſe (as it generally happens) that virtue 


will make us more happy, even in this life, than a contrary 


courſe of vice; how can we ſufficiently admire the flupidity 


or madneſs of thoſe perſons'who are capable of in ſo ab- 
ſurd a choice! 


Every wife man, therefore, will conſider this life only as it 


may conduce to the happineſs of the other, and chearfully ſa- 


crifice the 1 of a few years to os of an etcrnity. 
Beaton, | 
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ä On the e ty of the Saud 


Lek "eflerdaf walking alone. in one” of my friend's 3 
and loſt myſelf in it very agreeably, as I was running over in 


my mind the ſeveral arguments that eſtabliſh this great point, 
which is the baſis of morality, and the ſource of all the plea- 


ſing hopes and ſecret joys that can ariſe in the heart of a rca- 


ſonable creature. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn. 
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Pirſt, from the nature of the out itſelf, and particularly its 
inmateriality; which, though not abſolutely neceffary to the 
Pre en e erer eee 
— ray fy - 
- Secondly,"from its. n EIA a, 
1 love of exiſtence, its horror of annihilation, and its 
| hopes of immortality, with that ſecret ſatisfaction which it 
fads in the practice of virtue, and that uncaſineſs * 
bws in it upon the commiſſion of vice. | | 
Fhirdly, from the nature of the Supreme Being, whoſe juſ- 
tice, oy wiſdom, and aan Ape al concerned in this 
Point. 1 i 
/.,, But among hike ao * excellent e - 
mortality of the ſoul, there is one dran from the perpetual pro- 
kreſs of the ſoul to its perfection, without à poſlibility of ever 
_. arriving at it; which i is a hint that I do not remember to have 
een opened and improved by others who have written on this 
- ſubject, though it ſeems to me to carry a very great weight 
* it. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the 
dul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe perfections, and of re- 
. ceiving mew improvements to al eternity, ſhall fall away into 
nothing almoſt as ſoon as it is created ? Are ſuch abilities made 
e A brute arrives at a point of perfection that 
be can never paſs: in a few. years he has all. the endowments 
De is capable of ʒ and were he to live. ten thouſand more, would 
de the ſame thing he. is at preſent. | | Were a human ſoul thus 
At a ſtand in her accompliſhments, were her faculties to be 
Full blown, and incapable of farther enlargements, I could 
A it might fall away inſenſibly, and drop at once into 
_ a ſtate. of annihilation. But can we believe a thinking being, 
Gat is in a perpetual progreſs of improvements, arid travelling 
on from perfection to perfection, after having juſt looked a- 
broad into che works of its Creator, and made a few diftove- 
8 ** of W man power, muſt periſh 
| Ba at 


i hor et Coting ut, and in the vey begining 
nes? nnn * wats 3a t Gn eee. 
| eee eee Mien eee only ſent into 
the world to propagate his kind: He provides hi 4 
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He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it down ts 


others. This is not furpriſing t to conlider in animals, which 
are formed for our uſe; and Can finiſhi their bilfineſs in 2 
mort life. The fk worm, after having Tpun her tall, lays 
ber eggs and dies: But a man can never Have taken in his 
full meaſure of knowledge, bas not time to ſubdue his paſſions, 
eſtabliſh has foul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of 
his nature, befofe be is hurtied off the ſtage: "Would an ififi- 
nitely wiſe being make ſuch” glorious creatures for ſo mean a 
purpoſe ? Can he delight in the production of ſuch abortive 


intelligences, fuch ſhort- ved feaſonable beings? Would he 


give us talents that are not to be exerted ? capacities that are 
never to be gratified? How can we find that wilom which 
ſhines through all his Works, in the fortnation of man, wich- 
but looking on this world as only a nurſery for the next, and 
believing that the" ſeveral generatiötis of Tatiotial creatures, 
which riſe ip and diſappear in ſuch quick ſucceffions, are on- 
; ly to receive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence here, and after- 
Wards to be tranſplanted into a more friendly elimate; "ec 
they may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity? F 
There is not, in my opinion, a" more pleaſing and . 
phant conſideration in religion, than this of the perpetual pro- 
greſs which the ſoul makes towards the perfection of its nature, 
without ever arriving at a period in it. To look upon the ſoul 
Vor. I. X x a8 
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as going on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to conſider. that ſhe is 
to ſhine for ever with new acceſſions of glory, and brighten to 
all eternity; that ſhe will be ſtill adding virtue to virtue, and 
knowledge to knowledge ; carries'in it ſomething wonderfully 
to that ambition which is natural to the mind of man. 
Nay, it muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, to ſee his 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer 
to him, by greater degrees of reſemblance. ' © | | 
Nethinks this ſingle conlideration, of the progreſs of a finite 
ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient to extinguiſh all envy in 
inferior natures, and all contempt in ſuperior. That cheru- 
| bim, which now appears as a God to a human ſoul, knows ve- 
ry well that the p period will come about in eternity, When the 
| human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he Kimſaf now is; nay, when 
me ſhall look down upon that degree of perfection as much as 
then now falls ſhort of it. It is true, the higher nature ſtill ad- 
vances, and by that means preferves his diſtance and ſuperio- 
Tity in the ſcale of being; but he knows that, how high ſoever 
the ſtation is of which he ſtands poſſeſſed at preſent, the infe- 
rior ber por will at length TD Y 101 it, and Kine forth i in the 
of glory. 2988 $0; } 9 
Wich what aſtoniſhment and veneratiqn n may ve look into 
our own own fouls, where there are tuck hidden flores of virtue 
= knowledge, ſuch! inexhauſted f ources of Perfection! | We 
know. not yet what we ſhall be, nor will it ever enter into the 
of man to conceite the glory that will be always in re- 
ſerve f for him. The 5 ſoul, conſidered with its Creator, is like 
one of { thoſe mathematical al lines that may draw nearer to ano- 
ther for all eternity without a pollibility « of touching i it; and 
can there | be a a thought ſo tranſporting as to conlider ourſelves 


in theſe perpetual approaches to him, who is is not only the 
ftandard of perfection, but of e IG: 8 
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. our Principe edu. Te 
Wadi is rather a matter of ee than realning 
The 1 important and intereſting articles of faith are ſufficient! 
plain. Fix, your attention on theſe, and do. not meddle 
controverſy. If, you get into that, you plunge into a chaos, 
from which you will never be able to extricate yourſelf. It 
r and, I n has wenn. on, the 


yp oF: ks, AY ee UN that 7 to ſhake | 
your faith on thoſe great points of religion, which ſhould ſerve 
to regulate your conduct, and on which you! hopes. At 
and eternal happineſs depene. 
— in ridignte on. telgions Iuintias 
nor give countenance to it in others, by ſeeming diverted 
with what they ſay. This, to people of good breeding, will vil 
be a ſuſlcient cheek, So e 
I wiſh you to go no. farther ** the Scriptures for your re- 
ligious, opinions. Embrace, thoſe you find FA If revealed: 
Never perplex yourſelyes about ſuch as you, do not und: underſtand, 
but treat them with ſilent and becoming reverence... 
would adviſe you to read only ſych, e bgoks as a are | 
addrefled. to the heart, ſuch, as inſpire pious and devout a 
tions, ſuch as are proper te to direc} is 90 your "conduct z an 
not ſuch 2 to enjangle yo Jou in the end letz maze "of op 
nions and ff Nin 55 SF Arrot 5 Wei if, N — 9 
Be punctual in 25 fake Perf formance | 0 our private devo- y 
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| magination, this will eſtabk ſuc an intercourle been 
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you and the Supreme Being, a as will be of inhnite gs | 


to you in lite. It will communicate an habitual chearful ne 
to your tempers, give a firfineſs and ſteadineſs to,your virtue, 
and enable Jou to g through all the W of human life 
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I Vith ppm to be regular in your attendance on public wor- 
ſhip, and in receiving the communion. Allow nothing to in- 
terrupt your public or private devotions, except the perform- 
ance of ſome active duty in life, to which they flould always 
give place. -in your behaviour at cn n 
exemplary attention and gravity. xy. 

That extreme ſtrictneſs which L os to * in theſe 
| G will be conſidered by many oſ your acquaintance as a 
ſuperſtitious. attachment to forms z but in the advices I give 
you on this; and other ſubjects, I have an eye to the ſpirit and 
manners of the age. There is a levity and diſſipation in the 
| preſent manners, a coldneſs and liſtleſſaeſs in whatever relates 

to religion, | which cannot fail to infect you, unleſs you pur» 
poſely cultivate in your minds 2 eee bias, and make the 
deere e 1 Gre bee, 
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conſecrated to virtuous Love, and could not be entered, but by 
ſuch” as received a ring, or ſome other token, from a perſon 
who was placed as a guard at the gate of it. He wore 4 gar- 
land of roſes and myrtles on his head, and on his ſhoulders 3 
robe like an imperial mantle white and unſpotted all over, ex- 
cepting only, tat where it was claſped! at his breaſt there were 
two golden turtle doves that buttoned it by their bills, which 
were wrought in rubies: he was called by the name of Hymen, 
and was ſeated near the entrance of the temple; in a delicious 
bower, made up of ſeveral trees that were embraced by wood- 

bines, jeſſamines, and amaranths, which were as ſo many em- 
| blems of marriage, and ornaments to the trunks that ſupport- | 
ed them. As 1 was fingle'and unaccompanied; 1 was not per- 
mitted to enter the temple, and for that reaſon am a ſtranger 
W ys chat were performed/n"it; 1 had, howe- 
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ver, the curioſity to obſerve how the ſeveral couples that en- 
tered were diſpoſed of; which was after the following man- 
ner: There were two great gates on the backſide of the edi- 
fice, at which the whole crowd was let out. At one of theſe 
gates were two women, extremely beautiful, though in a dif- 
ferent kind; the one having a very careful and compoſed air; 
the: other a ſort of fmile and ineffable ſweetneſs in her counte- 
nance: the name of the firſt was Diſcretion; and of the other 
Complaceney. All who came out of this gate, and put them- 
ſelves under the direction of theſe two ſiſters, were immediate · 
iy conducted by thets into gardens, groves, and meadows,” 
which abounded in delights, and were furniſhed with every 
thing that could make them the proper ſeits of happineſs.” 
The ſecond gate of this temple let out all the couples that 
were unhappily married; who came out linked together by 
chains, which each of them ſtrove to break, but could not. 
Several of theſe were ſuch as had never been acquainted with 
each other before they met in the great walk; or had been too 
well acquainted in the thicket. The entrance to this gate was 
poſſeſſed by three ſiſterz, ho joined themſelves with theſt 
wretches, - and. occaſioned. moſt of their miſcries. The young- 
eſt of the ſiſters was knoym by the name of Levity ; Who, with 
the innocence of a virgin, had the: dreſs and behaviour) of 
harlot: the name of the ſecond was. Contention, who bore on 
her right arm a muff made of the ſxin of a porcupine; and on 
her left carried a little lap-dog that barked and ſnapped at eve»! 
ry one that paſſed by her. The eldeſt of the filters, ho ſeem- 
ed to have an haughty and impetious air, us always accompa - 
nied with a tawny Cupid, who generally marched before her 
with a little mace on his ſhoulder, the end of which was fa - 
ſhioned into the horns of a ſtag : her garments were yellow, 
and her complexion pale: her eyes were, piercings but had odd 
caſts in them, and that particular diſtemper which makes per- 
ſons who are troubled with it ſee objects double; Upon en- 
v was informed that her-name was Jealouſr. Tatler. 
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The Tempe of Lt. 


Ban bniſhed my obſervations upon this 1 * its 
votaries, I repaired to that which ftood on the left hand; and 
was called the Temple of Luſt. The front of it was raiſed on 
Corinthian pillars, with. all the meretricious ornaments that 
accompany that order; whereas that of the other was compo- 
ſed of the chaſte and matron- like Ionic. The ſides of it were 
adorned with ſeveral groteſque figures af goats, ſparrows, hea- 
then gods, latyrs, and monſters, made up of half men, half 

. 'The gates w were ed, and open to all that had a 
mind to enter. Upon my going in, I found t he windows were 
blinded, and lat | in only a kind of twilight, that ſerved to dif- 
ovet a prodigious number of dark corners and apartments, in- 
to which the whole temple, was divided. I was here-ſtunned 
witha mixed noiſe of clamout and jollity : on one ſide of me 
I heard. finging, and dancing; on the other, brawls and claſh- 
ing of words: i in ſhort, 1 was ſo little pleaſed with the place, 
that I as going out of it, but found, I could not return by the 
gate Where I entered, which was barred againſt all that were 
Im in, wich bolts of iron, aud tler of adamant 3 there was 
DC He bp paths of pleaſure 

ich led to it: all who paſſed through the cexemonies of the 
place, went out at an iron vichet, which; was kept by a dread 
ful giant called Remorte, that held a ſcourge of frorpions in 
his hand, and drove them into the anly outlet from that temple. 
This was a paſſage fo rugged, ſo uneven, and choaked with ſo 
many thorns and briars, that it was a melancholy ſpectacle to 
behold the pains and. difficulties which both ſexes ſuffered who 
walked;through-it : the men, though in the prime of their 
| youth, appeared weak and enſeehled with old age: the wo- 
men wrung their hands, and tore their hair, and ſeveral loſt 
their limbs before / they, could extricate themſelves out of the 
perplexitics of the pack in which they were engaged—The re. 
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maining part of this viſion, and the adyentures I met with in 
the two great roads of Ambition and Avarice, mult be the ſab- 
* of another paper, 8: | Tatler. 
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Wrrn much labour and difficulty I paſſed through the firſt 
part of my viſion, and recovered the centre of the wood, from 
whence I had the proſpect of the three great roads. I here 
joined myſelf to the middle-aged party of mankind, who 
marched behind the ſtandard of Ambition. The great road 
hay i in a direct line, and was. terminated by the 'Temple of Vir- 
tue. It was planted on fide with laurels, which were 
intermixed with marble trophies, carved pillars, and ſtatues 
of lawgivers, heroes, ſtateſmen, philoſophers, and poets. The 
perſons who travelled up this great path. were ſuch whoſe 
thoughts were bent upon doing eminent ſervices to mankind, 
or promoting the good of their country. On each fide of this 
great road were ſeveral paths that were alſo laid out in ſtraight - 
lines, and ran parallel with it ; theſe were moſt of them co- 
vered walks, aftd received into them mer of retired virtue, 
who propoſed to themſelves the fame end of their Jou 
though they choſe to make it in ſhade and obſcurity. The 2 
difices, at the extremity of the walk, were ſo contrived, that 
we could not ſee the temple of Honour, by reaſon of the tem- 
ple of Virtue, Which fto6d before it: at the gates of this tem- 
ple we were met by the goddeſs of it, who conducted us into 
that of Honour, 'which was joined to the other edifice dy 1 
beautiful ttiumphal arch, and had no other entrance into it. 
When the deity of the inner ſtructure had received us, ſhe IG 
ſented us in a body to a figure that was placed over the hight vl 
tar, and was the emblem of Eternity. She ſat on a globe, in 
the midſt of a golden zodiac, holding the figure of a ſun in one 
band, and a moon in the other: ne and her 
feet 
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Pn which Aiſes 
on the eaſt of Mecca, and overlooks the city,” found one even- 
ing a man fitting penſive and alone, within a few'pares of his 
cell. Omar regarded him with attention, and perceived that 


| his looks wete wild and haggard;' and: that his body was feeble 


and emaciated » the man alſo ſeemed to gaze ſtedfaſtly on O- 
mar ; but ſuch vs the abſtraction of his mind; that his eye 
did not immediately take cognizance of its object. In che mo- 
ment of recollection he ſtarted as from a dream, he covered 
His face in corifuſion, and bowed himiſelf to the ground. © Son 
of affliction, “ ſaid Omar, * who art thou, and what is thy diſ- 
treſs do My name, * replied the ftrariger, '*is Haffan; and I 
am a native of this city: the Angel of adverſity has laid his 
hand upon meg and the wtetch whom thitie: cyes oompaſſion- 
ate thou canſt not deliver 4 To deliver thee,” ſaid Omar, 
belongs to Him only from whom we ſhould reteive with hu- 
mility both good and evil: yet hide not thy life from me; for 


the burthen which I cannot femove, I may at leaſt enable thee 


de ſuſtain? Haſſan fixed his eyes apen dhe ground, and re- 
\mained ſome time flentz then fetching f deep igh, be looke4 
r and thus complied with his tequeft: 
. oy mighty lord the Olbph Afwatic 
whole mheindty be bleſſed, firſt came: prirately to worſhip in 
the temple of the holy city.” The blefling which he petitioned 


of the prophet, as the'propher's vicegerenitz he was diligent to 


diſpenſe : in the intervals of his devotion, therefore, he went 
about the city reheving diſtreſs and reſtraining oppreſſion : the 
66 
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and infancy was ſuſtained by his bounty. I, who-dreaded s 
evil but-figkneſs, and expected no good beyond: the reward 'of 
my labour, was ſinging at my work, when Almalic entered 
my dwelling. He looked round with-a ſmile of complaceney z 
percciving that though it was mean it was neat, and though I 
was poor I appeared to be content. As his habit was that of 
a pilgrim, I haſtened to receive him with ſuch hoſpitality as 
was in, my power; and my chearfulneſs was rather encreaſetd 
than reſtrained by his preſence. After he had accepted ſome 
coffee, he aſted me many queſtions ; and though by my an- 
ſwers I always endeavoured: to excite him to mirth, yet I per- 
ceived that he grew-thoughtful; and eyed me with a placid but 
fixed attention. I ſuſpected that he had ſome knowledge of 
an,” faid he, I have raiſed thy-curiofity, and it ſhall be ſatiſ- 
fied 3 he who now talks with thee is Almalic, the ſovereign of 
the faithful, whoſe ſeat is the throne: of Medina, and whoſe 
commiſſion is from above. Theſe words ſtruck me dumb with 
aſtoniſhment, though - I had ſome ddubt of their truth: but 
Almalic, throwing back his garment, diſcovered the peculiari- 
ty of his veſt, and put the royal ſignet upon his finger. I then 
ſtarted up, and was about to proſtrate myſelf before him, but 
he prevented me: * Haſſan,“ ſaid hep fotbear ; thou art | 
greater than I, and from thee I have at once derived humility 
and wiſdom!” | Lanſweted, Mock mot thy ſervant, who is 
but as a worm before thee: life and death are in thy hand, and 
happineſs and miſery ire the daughters of thy will” '« Haſ- 
ſan,” he replied, c I can no otherwiſe give life or happineſs, 
than by not taking: them away: thou art thyſelf beyond the 
reach of my bounty, and poſſeſſed of felicity which I can nei- 
ther communicate nor obtain. My influence over others fills 
my boſom with perpetual ſolicitude and anxiety ; and yet my | 
influence over others extends only to their vices, whether I 
would reward or puniſh... By the bow ſtring I can repreſs vio- 
lence and frau; * 
Vor- I. TY fen 
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| fer the inſatiable wiſhes of avarice and ambition from one ob- 
ject to another: but with reſpect to virtue, I am impotent; if 
I could reward it, I would reward it in thee. Thou art con- 
tent, and haſt therefore neither avarice nor ambition: to exalt 
thee, would deſtroy the ſimplicity of thy life, and diminiſh that 
happineſs which L here no power —_— to encreaſe or to con- 
He then roſe up, ind commanding me not to ge ſcloſe hs ſe 
| cret, departed. {7 
As ſoon as I recovered "2G the -— ls * e 
in which the Caliph left me, 1 began to regret that my beha- 
viour had intercepted his bounty; and accuſed that chearful- 
neſs of ſolly, which was | the. concomitant of poverty and la- 
bour. I now repined at the obſcurity of my ſtation, which my 
former inſenſibility had perpetuated : I neglected my labour, 
becauſe I deſpiſed the reward; I ſpent the day in idleneſs, 
forming romantic projects to recover the advantages which 1 
had Joſt : and at night, inſtead of loſing myſelf in that ſweet 
and refreſhing ſleep, from which I uſed to riſe with new 
health, chearfulneſs, and vigour, I dreamt of ſplendid habits ' 
and a numerous retinue, of gardens, palaces, eunuchs, and wo- 
men, and waked only to regret the illuſions that had vaniſhed. 
My health was at length impaired by the inquietude of my 
mind; I ſold all my moveables for ſubſiſtence, and reſerved 
only a mattraſs, upon which, 1 ſometimes 57 from one night 
to another. 
In the. firſt | moon & ge following year, the Caliph. came a- 
to Mecca, with. the ſame ſecrecy, and for the ſame purpo- 
ſes. He was willing once more to ſee the man whom he con- 
ſidered, as deriving felicity. from himſelf. But he found me, 
not ſinging at my work, ruddy with health, vivid with chear- 
fulneſs ; but pale and dejected, fitting on the ground, and 
chewing opium, which contributed to ſubſtitute the phantoms 
of imagination for the realities of greatneſs. He entered with 
a kind of joyful impatience in-his countenance, which, the mo- 
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ment he-beheld-me, was changed to a mixture of wonder and 
pity. Thad often wiſhed for another opportunity th addreſs 
the Caliph 3 yet I was confounded at his preſence, and, throw- 
ing myſelf at his feet, I laid my hand upon my head, and was 
ſpeechleſs. - '** Haſſan,” ſaid he, * what canſt thou have loſt, 
whoſe wealth was the labour of thine own hand z and what 
can have made thee ſad, the ſpring of whoſe joy was in thx 
own boſom ? What evil hath befallen thee ? Speak, and if I 
can remove it, thou art happy.” I was now-encouraged to 
look up, and I replied,” * Let my lord forgive the preſumption 
of his ſervant, who rather than utter a falſchood, would be. 
dumb for ever. I am become wretched by the loſs of that, 
which I never poſleſſed : thou haſt raiſed wiſhes, hich indeed 
I ami not worthy. thou ſhouldſt fatisfy ; but why ſhould it be 
thought, that he who was happy in obſcurity and indigence, 
' would not have been rendered more happy We. N 1 
wealtk? ?? 
When 1 had finiſhed this ſpeech, Almalic ſtood ſome mo- 
ments in ſuſpenſe, and I continued proſtrate before him. 
« Haſſan,” ſaid he, .I perceive," not with indignation but re- 
gret, that I miſtook thy character: I now diſcover avarice and 
ambition in thy heart, which lay torpid only becauſe their ob- 
jects were too remote to rouſe them. I cannot therefore i in. 
veſt thee with authority, becauſe I would not ſubject my peo- 
. ple to oppreſſion; and becauſe I would not be compelled to 
puniſh thee for crimes which I firſt enabled thee to commit. 
But as I have taken from thee that which I cannot reſtore, I 
will at leaft gratify the wiſhes that I gxcited, leſt thy heart ac- 
cuſe me of injuſtice, and thou continue {ill a ſtranger. to thy- 
ſelf, Ariſe, therefore, and follow me,” —I ſprung from the 
ground as it were with the wings of an eagle; I kiſſed the hem 
of his garment in an extaſy of gratitude. and joy; arid when 1 
went out of my houſe, my heart leaped as if I had eſcaped 
from the den of a lion, I followed: Almalic to the caravanſera 
in Na he lodged; and after he had fulfilled his vows, he 
Ty 3 * took 
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took me with him to Medina. He gave me an apartment in 
the ſeraglio; I was attended by his own ſervants ; my provi 
ßons were ſent from his own table; I received every week a 
ſum from his treaſury, which exceeded the moſt romantic of 
my expectations. But I ſoon diſcovered that no dainty was ſo 
taſteful as the food to which labour procured an appetite; no 
ſlumbers ſo ſweet as thoſe which wearineſs invited; and no 
time ſo well enjoyed as that in which diligence 1s expecting 
its reward. I remembered. theſe enjoyments with regret and 
while I was ſighing in the midſt of ſuperfluities, which though 
hi een e e nay 1 or wa- 
denly taken away. 7 
Amalie, in the midſt of the Grp ito Sik 
full vigour of his life, expired ſuddenly in the bath: fuch thou 
knoweſt mee deſtiny Op bee written N 
his head. Nee 
His ſon Aububekit who e to the chrome, was in- 
cenſcd, azainſt me, by ſome who regarded me at once with 
contempt and envy: he ſuddenly withdrew my penſion, and 
commanded that I ſhould be expelled the palace; à command 
which my enemies executed with ſo much rigour, that within 
_ twelye hours I found myſelf in the ſtreets of Medina, indigent 
al friciulleſs, expoſed to hunger and deriſion; with all the ha- 
bits of luxury; and all the ſenſibility of pride. Ol let not thy 
heart deſpiſe me, thou whom experience” has not taught,” that 
it is miſery to loſe that which it is not Happineſs to poſſeſs. 
O chat for me this leſſom had not been written on the tab- 
lets of proyidence 4 L have travelled from Medina to Mecca ; 


vs bat I cannot fly tom myſelf, How different tre the ſtates in 


which I have been placed ! The remembranee of both is bit- 
ter { for the pleaſures of neither can feturn.— Haffan having 
thus ended his ſtory, Imote e eg; Reg 
upward, burſt into tears. | 
e hotingwilhed ae ae was paſty went to kim, 
N e e B * is 
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yet in thy power than Almalic could give, or Aububekir take 
away. The leſſon of thy life the yy has in e W 
* f 
| Z conjune. rd nina 
becauſe they were. become habitual, and eaſe and affluence 
were placed beyond thy hope.; for when eaſe and affluence 
approached” thee, thou waſt content wih poverty and labour 
no more. That whieh then became the object, was alſo the 
bound of thy hope; and he, whoſe. utmoſt hope is difappoint« 
ed, muſt inevitably be wretched. If thy fupreme defire had 
been the delights of paradiſe, and thou hadſt believed that by 
the tenor of thy life theſe delights had been ſecured; as more 
could not have been given thee, thou wouldſt not have regret» 
ted that leſs was not offered.” - The content which was once en- 
joyed, was but the. lethargy of ſoul4/and the diſtreſs which is 
now ſuffered will but quicken it. to action. Depart, therefore,” 
and be thankful for all things; put thy truſt in Him who alone 
can gratify the wiſh of reaſon, and ſatisfy thy ſoul with'good;* 
fix thy hope upon that portion, in compariſon of which thie 
world is as the drop of the bucket, and the duſt of the balaner. 
Return, my ſon, to thy labour; thy food ſhall be again taſte- 
ful, and thy reſt ſhall be ſweet; to thy content alſo will/beadd-" 
ed ſtability, when it depends not upon that which is poſſeſſed 
upon earth, but upon that which is expected in Heaven 
Hlaſſan, upon whoſe mind the Angel of inſtruction impreſt- 
ed the counſel of Omar, haſtened to proſtrate himſelf in tlie 
temple of the Prophet. Peace dawned upon his mind like the 
radiance of the morning: he returned to his labour witch chear- 
fulneſs; his devotion became fervent and 3 und the 
latter days of 1 een e ee ad 
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The Story of Am URATH. 


| ud violentivs avre tyranni. a | - © Joy, 
FFC ö | 


Bok which of the Indian ſages of antiquity the PR "108 
was written, or whether the people of the Eaft have any re- 
mote tradition upon which it is founded, is not known: but 
it was probably related in the firſt perſon, to give it an air of 
greater dignity, and render its influence more powerful: nor 
would it, perhaps, appear altogether incredible, to people a- 

mong whom the Metempſychoſis is an article of faith, and the 
' viſible agency of Superior Beings admitted without ſcruple. 

. © Amurath, Sultan of the Eaſt; the judge of nations, the diſ- 
© ciple of adverſity, records the wonders of his life: let thoſe 
ho preſumptuouſſy queſtion the ways of Providence, -bluſh 
5 in filence and be wiſe; let the proud be humble and obtain 
Fhonour; and let the ſenſual reform and be happy. | 
The angel of death cloſed the eyes of the Sultan Abradin 
e my father, and his empire deſcended to me in the eighteenth 
year of my age. At firſt my mind was awed to humility, 
© and ſoftened with grief; I was inſenſible to the ſplendour of 
«© dominion, I heard the addreſſes of flattery with diſguſt, and 
© received the homage of dependent greatneſs with indifference. 
© Thad always regarded my father not only with love but reve- 
© rence; and I was now perpetually” tecollecting inſtances of 
Chis tenderneſs, and rene wing the ſolemn ſcene, in which he 
© recommended me nen 


l ed my hand in the agonies af death. 


One evening, after having concealed myſelf all day i in his 
© chamber, I viſited his grave: I proſtrated myſelf on his tomb; 


_ © ſorrow overflowed my eyes, and devotion kindled in my bo- 


©ſor.--1 felt myſelf ſuddenly ſmitten on the ſhoulder as with 
a rely; and looking up, I perceived a man whoſe eves were 
| * piercing 
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: piercing as light, and his beard whiter than ſnow. *© 1 am,”? 
| «© ſaid he, © the Genius Syndarac; the friend of thy father A- 
NN © bradin, Who was the fear of his enemies; And che def f 
c his people; whoſe ſmile diffuſed gladnefs- like-theTultre-of 
« the morning, and whoſe. frown Was dreadful as the gather= | 
| « ing of à tempeſt ; reſign thyſelf ts my aintuen 6, and-thou- _ 2 
| « ſhalt be like him.“ I bowed ee nun 

« gratitude and obedience, and he put 8 Whg on the middle fin- 

« ger of my left hand, in which I perceived a ruby of = 2 
© colour and uncommon "brightneſs. This ting, ſaid he, De 
« ſhall mark out to thee the boundaries of good and evil; that, 
<< without-weighing remote conſequences, thou mayeſt know 
« the nature and tendency of every aQtion.. Be attentive; — 
« therefore, to the filent admonition ; and when the circle of 
« gold thall by a ſudden contraction preſs thy finger, and the 
« ruby ſhall grow pale, deſiſt immediately from what thou ſhalt 
« be doing; and mark down'that action in thy memory as a 
< tranſgreſſion of the rule of Tight: keep my gift as a pledge 
« of happineſs and honour, and take it not off for a: moment.” 

I received the ring with a ſenſe of obligation Which Iftrove - 
to expreſs, and an aſtoniſhment that compelled me to be - 
© lent. The Genius perceived my confuſion ;. and, tuming = 
from me with a ſmile of ein 3 3 75 
ed. . — — — 

During 18 art moon 7 was fo cautious 2 N = 
© that the pleaſure of releQting that my ring had not once mdi- . -- 
© cated a fault, was leſſened by a doubt. of i its virtue. Tapplied 5 . | 
© myſelf to public buſineſs; my» melanchoby "decreafed as —— 


mind was diverted to other objects; ; N "Eſt the youth-of 
© my court ſhould think that recreation was too long ſuſpended, E 
„I appointed to hunt the lion. But though I went gut 50 We 
* ſport rather to-gratify others than myletf; yet = 
«© returned in the field: I grew warm in the purſuitz\ I conti- 


© nued the chace, which was unſucceſsful, . too long, and re- 
* turned fatigued and diſappointed. | FE 


© As 
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As I entered the ſeraglio, I was met by a little dog that had 
© been my father's, who exprefſed his joy of my return by 
© jumping round me, and endeavouring to reach my hand; 
© but as I was not diſpoſed to receive his careſſes, I ſtruck him 
© in the fretfulneſs of my diſpleaſure fo ſevere a blow with my 
| © foot, that it left him ſcarce power to crawl away and hide 
© himſelf under a ſofa in a corner of the apartment. At this 
moment l felt the ring preſs my finger, and looking upon the 
* ruby, I perceiyed the glow of its colour abated. 
© TI was at firſt ſtruck with ſurpriſe and regret ; but ſurpriſe 
"% arid regret quickly gave way to diſdain. © Shall not the Sul- 
_ * tan Amurath,” ſaid I, “ to whom'a thouſand kings pay tri- 
* bute, and in whoſe hand is the life of nations, ſhall not A- 
e murath ſtrike a dog that offends him, without being reproach- 
« ed for having tranſgreſſed the rule of right?“ My ring a- 
© gain prefled my finger, and the ruby became more pale : im- 
© mediately the palace ſhook with a burſt of thunder, and the 
© Genius Syndarac again ſtood before me. 
' © Amurath,” ſaid he, “ thou haſt offended againſt thy bro- 
_ © ther of the duſt ; a being who, like thee, has received from 
e the ALMIGHTY a capacity of pleaſure and pain; pleaſure 
© which caprice is not allowed to ſuſpend, and pain which juſ- 
* tice only has a right to inflict; If thou art juſtified by power 
« in afflicting inferior beings,” 1 thould be juſtified in afflicting 
© thee : but my power yet ſpares thee, _ becauſe 3 it is directed 
0 * by the laws of ſovereign goodneſs, and becauſe thou mayeſt 
* yet be reclaimed by admonition. But yield not to the im- 
« pulſe of quick reſentment, nor indulge i in cruelty the for- 
« wardneſs of diſguſt, leſt by the laws of goodneſs T be com- 
& pelled to aMMidt thee ; for he that ſcorns reproof muſt be re- 
146" formed by puniſhment, or loſt for ever.” _ 
At the preſence of Syndarac I was troubled, and his words 
* © rovered me with confuſion : 1 fell proftrate at his feet, and. 
heard him pronoutice wich à milder accent Expect not 
% henceforth that I ſhould anſwer the demands of arrogance, 
3 I | & or 
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a or gratiſy the ſecurity of mme conſide in my friend 


ſhip, and truſt implicitly to thy ring.“ 
As the chace had produced ſo much infelicity, I did not re- 
c peat it; but invited my nobles to a banquet, and entertained 
* them with dancing and muſic. I had given leave that all ce- 
© remony ſhould be ſuſpended, and that the company ſhould 
« treat me not as à ſovereign but an equal, becauſe the conver- 


© ſation would otherwiſe be encumbered or reſtrained; and I 


© encouraged others to pleaſantry, by indulging the luxuriancy 
© of my own imagination. But though I affected to throw off 
© the trappings of royalty, I had not ſufficient magnanimity to 


© deſpiſe them. I enjoyed the voluntary. deference which was 


© paid me, and was ſecretly offended at Alibeg my vißer, who 
© endeavoured to prevail upon the aſſembly to enjoy the liber- 
© ty that had been given them, and was himſelf an example of 
* the conduct that he recommended. I ſingled out as the ſub- 


© jet of my raillery the man who alone deſerved my approba- 


tion; he believed my condeſcenſion to be fincere, and imagin- 
© ed that he was ſecuring my favour by that behaviour” which 
* had incurred my diſpleaſure ; he was, therefore, grieved and 
* confounded to perceive that I lahoured to render him ridicu- 
© lous and conternptible : I enjoyed his pain, and was elated at 
my ſucceſs: but my attention was ſuddenly called to my ring, 
and I perceived the ruby change colour. I. deſiſted for a mo- 
ment: but ſome of my conrtiers having diſcovered and ſe- 


| * conded my intention, I felt my vanity and my reſentment 


« gratified; I endeavoured to waſh away the remembrance of 
© my ring with wine; my ſatire became more bitter, and Ali- 
beg diſcovered yet greater diſtreſs, My ring again reproach- 
© ed me; but I {till perſevered y the viſier was at length rouzed 
© to his defence; probably he had diſcovered and deſpiſed my 
© weakneſs ; his replies were ſo poignant, that I became out- 

© rageous, and deſcended from raillery to invective. At 
length, diſguiſing the anguiſh of his mind with a ſmile—*A- 
© murath,” faid he, © if the Sultan ſhould know that, after ha- 
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te ying invited your friends to feſtivity and merriment, you had 
« afſumed his authority, and inſulted thoſe who were not aware 
that you diſdained to be treated with the familiarity of friend- 
9 ſhip, you would certainly fall under his diſpleaſure.” The 
© ſeverity of this ſareaſm, which was extotted by long provo- 
© cation from a man warmed with wine, ſtung me with into- 
© letable rage: I ſtarted up, and, ſpurning him from the table, 
Vas about to draw my poniard, when my attention was a- 
© gain called to my ring, and I perceived with ſome degree of 
5. regret,” that the ruby had faded almoſt to a perfect white. 
But inſtead of reſolving to be more watchful againſt what- 
© ever might bring me under this ſilent reproof, I comforted 
© myſelf that | the Genius would no more alarm me with his 
6 preſence. The irregularities of my conduct encreaſed almoſt 
© imperceptibly; and the intimations of my ring became propor- 
* tionably more frequent though leſs. forcible, till at laſt they 
were ſo familiar, that I ſcarce remarked when they were gi- 
ven and when they were ſuſpended. ; 
At was ſoon diſcovered that I was pleaſed with m 
a ſervility, therefore, was practiſed, and I rewarded it ſome- 
times with a penſion and ſometimes with a place. Thus the 
government of my kingdoms was left to petty tyrants, who 
© oppreſſed the people to emich themſelves. In the mean time 
1 filled my ſcraglio with women, among whom I abandoned 
* myſelf to ſenſuality, without enjoying the pure delight of that 
{lowewhich.avifes from eſteem. But I had not yet ſtained my 
hands with blood, nor. dared to ridicule the laws which I ne- 
gle cted to fulfil. 
IMy reſeritmettt! ME Alibeg, Ls . 5 was inflex- 
ble, and terminated in the moſt perfect hatred :, I degraded 
© hima from his office 3 but I. {till kept him at court, that J 
might embitter his life by perpetual indignities, and practiſe 
« againſt him new ſchemes. of malevolence. ,, _ 
Selima, the daughter of this prince, had been intended by 
F 8 "ey for id wife; * * marriage had been delayed 
; W | © only 
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only by his death: but the pleaſure and the dignity that Ali- 
© beg would derive from this alliance, had now changed my 
* purpoſe, | Yet ſuch was the beauty of Selima, that I. gazed 
© with deſire; and ſuch was her wit, that I liſtened with de- 

_ © light. I therefore reſolved, that I would if poſſihle 
© her to voluntary proſtitution; ant that when her beauty 
* ſhould yield to the charm of variety, I would diſmiſs her with 
© marks of diſgrace. But in this attempt I could nat ſueceed; 
my ſolicitations were rejected, ſometimes: with tears, and 
* ſometimes. with reproach. I became every day more wretch- ? 
ed, by ſeeking to bring calamity upon others; I conſidered 
© my diſappoigtment as the triumph of a flave, whom I wiſh- 
© ed-but did not dare to deſtroy; and I regarded his daughter 
as the inſtrument of my diſhonour. Thus the tenderneſs, 
which before had often ſhaken my purpoſe, was weakened; 

my deſire of beauty became as ſeifiſh and as ſordid an appe- 
 tite as my deſire of food; and as I had no hope of obtaining 
the complete gratification of my luſt and my revenge, I de- 
termined to enjoy Selima by force, as the mY ebene to 
0 nen my tormocit. . 

She reſided by my command in an ad of he =o 
© bo, and I entered her chamber at midnight by a private door 
© of which L hal a key; but with inexpreſſihle vexation [found 
© it empty. To be thus diſappointed in aiy laſt attempt, at 
© the very moment in hieb I thought I had inſured ſucceſs, 
«© diſtracted me with tage; and inſtead of returning to my 
chamber, and concealing my deſign, I called for her women. 
They ran in pale and trembling : I demanded the lady; they 
gaed at me aſtoniſhed and/terrified 5 and then looking upon 
each other, '{tvod ſilent. I repeated my demand with fury 
and execration, and to enforce it called aloud for the mini- 
? ſters of death they then fell proſtrate at my feet, and decla- 

"TTed with one voice that they knew not where ſhe was: that 
* they had left her, when they were diſmiſſed for che night, 
* ſitting on a ſofa penſive and alone; and that no perſon had 
© ſince to their knowledge paſſed in or out of her apartment. 
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In this account, however incredible, they perſiſted without 
variation; and having filled the palace with alarm and confu- 
© fron, I was obliged to retire without gaining any intelligence 
© by what means Thad been baffled, or on whom to turn my 
© reſentment. I reviewed the tranſactions of the night with 
© anguiſh and regret, and bewildered myſelf among the innu- 
merable poſſibilities that might have produced my diſappoint- 
© ment. © I remembered that the windows of Selima's apart- 
© ment were open, and'I imagined that ſhe might that way 
© have eſcaped into the ' gardens of the ſeraglio. But why 
© ſhould the tſcape Who had never been confined? If the had 
deſigned to depart, ſhe might have departed by day. Had 
e ſhe an aſſignation? and did ſhe intend to return without be- 
© ing known to have been abſent; this ſuppoſition increaſed 
my torments; becauſe, if it was true, Selima had granted to 
© my ſlave, that which ſhe had refuſed to me. But as all theſe 
© conjeQures were uncertain, I determined to — her a 
© a'pretence to deftroy her father. 
In the morning J gave orders that he ſhould be ſeized, and 
andy before me; but while I was yet ſpeaking, he enter- 
© ed, and proſtrating himſelf, thus anticipated my accuſation: 
« May the Sultan Amurath, in whoſe wrath the angel of death 
4 goes forth, rejoice for ever in the ſmile of Heaven! Let the 
« vretched Alibeg periſn; but let my lord remember Selima 
« with merey: let him' diſmiſs the ſlave in whom he ceaſes to 
delight.“ I heard no more, but cried out Pareſt thou 
ce to mock me with a requeſt, to diſmiſs the daughter whom 
ce thou haſt ſtolen ] thou whoſe life, that has been ſo often for- 
« feited; I have yet ſpared! Reſtore her within one hour, or 
« affronted mercy ſhall give thee up. O. faid he, „ let 
te not the mighty ſovereign of the Eaſt ſport with the miſery of 
„Ame FO rays EE vB tet rag to- 


Though 
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© Though I was now convinced that Alibeg believed I had 
* confined Selima, and decreed her death, yet I reſolved. to 
* perſiſt in requiring her at his hands; and therefore diſmiſſed 
him with a repetition of my command, to prague, her with« 


in an hour upon pain of death. n W B 


My ring, which, during this ſeries en had given 
6 perpetual i intim 


* pain, and compelled, my notiee. 1 immediately retired, and 
gave way to the... diſcontent that ſwelled my boſom. © How 
te wretched a flave. is Amurath to an. inviſible tyrant! a being, 
« whoſe, malevolence or; envy has reſtrained, me in the exerciſe 


“of my authority as a prince, and whoſe cunning has contrive 
* ed-pcrpetually to inſult me by intimating that every action 


* of my life is a crime! How long ſhall I groan under this in- 

* tolerable oppreſſion] This accurſed ring is the badge and 

4 the inſtrument, of my ſubjection and diſhonour: he who 
« gave it is now, perhaps, in ſome remote region of the air 

4 perhaps, he rolls ſome. planet in it's orbit, agitates the ſouth- 


dern ocean with a. tempeſt, of ſhakes ſome. diſtant region 


„ with an earthquake. But, wherever he is, he has ſurely-a 
more important employ than to watch my conduct. Per- 
% haps he has contrived this taliſman, only to reſtrain me 
« from the enjoyment of ſome good, which, he, wiſhes to with- 


hold. I feel chat my. deſires are controuled ; and to gratify 


* theſe deſires is (to be happy. As I pronounced theſe words [ 
drew off the ring, and threw, it to che ground with diſdain 


* and indignation; immediately the air grew dark ; a cloud 
burſt in thunder over my head, and the eye of $,ndarac was 


upon me. I I ſtood before him motionleſs and ſilent; horror 
* thrilled in my veins, and my hair ſtood upright, I had nei- 
ther power to deprecate his anger, nor to confeſs my faults. 


In his countenance there was a calm ſeverity ; and I heard 
him to pronounce theſe words Thou haſt now, as far as it 
is in thy own power, theawa off humanity and degraded thy 


„being: 


of guilt, which were always diſregard - 
ed, now preſſed my finger ſo forcibly, that it gave me great 
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ing : thy form, therefore, ſhall no longer tortebal 1 nature, 
nor thy example render thy vices contagions.” He then 
© touched me with his rod: and while the ſound of his voice 
© yet vibrated in my ears, 1 found myſelf in the midſt of a de- 
© ſert, not in the form of a man but of a monſter; with the 
© fore-parts of my body like a wolf, and the hinder parts like 
* goat. I was ſtill conſcious to every event of my life, and 
my intellectual powers wete continued, though my paſſions 
© were irritated by frenzy. I now rolled in the find in an ago- 
© ny not to be deferibed} and now haſtily traverſed the deſert, 
© impefled” only by the vain deſire of flying from myſelf. I 
now bellowed with rage, and now howled in deſpair; this 
moment I breathed exectation ugainſt the Genius, and the 
< ricxt reproached myſelf for navinig forfeited his friendſhip: 
Hy this violent agitation of mind and body, the powers of 
© both were foon exhauſted: I crawled into a den which I per- 
© ceived near me, and immedietely ſunk down in a ſtate of in- 
. ſenfibility. I flept ; but fleep; inſtead of prolonging, put an 
© end to this interval of quiet. The Genius ſtill terrified me 
© with his preſence; I heard his ſentence repeated; and felt 
àgain all the horrors of my transformation. When I awaked, 
as not refte ned: calarnity; though it is compelled to ad- 
© mit ſlumber, can yet exclude reſt. But I Was now ne by 
hunger; for hunger; Nke ſleep, is irreſiſtable- It 
e vent out in ſearch of prey; and if I felt any alleviation 
© of miſery,” beſide the hope of ſatisfying my appetite, it was 
in the thought” of tearing to pieces whatever I ſhould meet, 
© 4nd infliting ſome part of the evil which I endured; for 
though 1 Tegreted my puriſnm eit I did not repent of my 
© ctimes: and às I imagined Synd irae would now neither mi- 
© tipate nor encreaſe my fufferings, I Was not reſtrained; either 
by hope or fear, from indulging my diſpoſition to cruelty and 
© revenge.” But While I was thus meditating the deſtruction 
© of others, ee eg 8 ay, un hoops he he K n be 
8 deſtroyed myfelf. a 
h In 
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© In the midſt of this variety of torment, I heard the cry of 
dogs, the trampling of horſes, and the ſhouts of the hunters ; 
© and ſuch is the love of life, however wretched, that my 
heart ſunk within me at the ſound, _ To hide myſelf was im- 

© poſſible, and I was too much enfeebled either to fly or reſiſt. I 
© (tood {till till they came up. At firſt they gazed at me with 
wonder, and doubted whether they ſhould advance: but at 
« length a flave threw a net over me, and I was dragged to ws 
© eity. 

I now entered the ee of my empire, [aig the 
© noiſe and tumult of a rabble, who the day before would have 
© hid themſelves at my preſence... I heard the ſound of muſic 
Cat a diſtance: the heralds approached, and Alibeg was pro- 
* claimed, in my ſtead. I was now. deſerted by the multitude, 
© whoſe curioſity was diverted: by the pomp of the proceſſion ; 
© and was. conducted to the place where other ſavages are kept, 
© which, cuſtom has conſidered as part of the regalia. 

My keeper was a black ſlave whom I did not remeinber e- 
© yer to have ſeen, and in whom it would indeed have been a 
* fatal preſumption to have ſtood before me. After he had gi- 
ven me food, and the vigour of nature was reſtored, he diſ- 
(covered in me ſuch tokens of ferocity, that he ſuffered me 
to faſt many hours before I was again fed. I was ſo enrag- 

ed at this delay, that, forgetting my dependence, Ixoared hor- 
© ribly when he again approached me: ſo. that he found it ne- 
© ceflary to add blows to hunger, that he might gain ſuch an 
aſcendency over me, as was ſuitable to his oſſice. By this 
* ſlave, therefore, I was alternately beaten and famiſhed, till 
© the fierceneſs of my diſpoſition being ſuppreſſed by fear and 
* langour,. 4 milder . temper inſenſibly ſtole upon me; and 4 
demeanour that was en by conſtraint was continued by 
bab. n 10% Are 

© I was now treated with leſs Fonts anc ings vs 

_ © ſomething like gratitude, that might encourage my keeper 
10 yet greater kindneſs. His vanity was flattered by my ſub- 


1 E miſſion; . 
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miſſionʒ and to ſhe w as well his courage as the ſucceſsof hisdiſ- 
© cipline; he ventured ſometimes to careſs me in the preſence of 
thoſe” whoſe curioſity brought them to fee me. A kind of 
t friendſhip thus imperceptibly grew between us, and I felt 
© ſome degree of the affection that 1 had feigned. It happened 
© that a tyger, which had lately been taken, broke one day into 
© my den, while my keeper was giving me my proviſion; and 
© leaping” upon him, would have ' torn him to pieces, if 1 had 
© not ſeized the ſavage by the throat, and dragged him to the 
ground: the flave preſently diſpatched him with his dagger, 
Land turned about to careſs his deliverer; but, ſtarting ſud- 
© denly backward, he ſtood motionleſs with aſtoniſhment, 
© perceiving that I was no longet a-monſter but a 'dog 
I was myſelf conſcious of the change which had again paſs 
_ © fed upon me; and, leaping out of my den, eſcaped from my 
© confinement. - This transformation I conſidered as a reward 
© of my fidelity, and was perhaps never more happy than in 
© the firſt. moments of my eſcape; for I reflected chat, as a 
dog, my liberty was not only reſtored; but inſured; I was 
© no longer ſuſpected of qualities which rendered me unſit for 
© ſaciety; I had ſome faint reſemblance of human virtue, 
© which-is not found in other animals;- and therefore hoped to 
© be more generally carefſed. But it was not long before this 
© joy ſubſided in the remembrance of that dignity from which 
© Ihadfallen,and fromwhich Iwas ſtill at an immeaſurable diſtance. 
Vet l lifted up my heart in gratitude to the Power who had once 
more brought me within the circle of Nature. As abrute, I was 
more thankful for a+ mitigation of puniſhment, than as a 

© king I had been for offers of the higheſt happineſs and honour. 
And who, that is not . 
© the bounties of Heaven? 

© As ſoon V I felt an 
© irrefiſtable inclination once more to viſit the apartments of my 
* ſeraglio. I placed myſelf behind an emir whom I knew to 
have been the firiend of Alibeg, and was permitted to follow 
b "i him 
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him into the preſence. The perſons and the place, the re- 
troſpection of my life which they produced, and the compa- 
© rifon of what I was with what I had been, almoſt overwhelm- 
© ed me. I went unobſerved into the garden, and lay down 
under the ſhade of an almond-tree, that I might indulge thoſe 
© reflections, which, though they IRE with melancho- 
© ly, I did not wiſh to loſe. * 19405339 v1 

© I had not been long in this place, before alittle 4 which 
© | knew to be the ſame that I ſpurned from me when he ca- 
© refſed me at my return from hunting, came and fawned at my 
feet. My heart now ſmote me, and I faid-tomyſelf—* Doſt 


e thou know me under this diſguiſe? Is thy fidelity to thy 


lord unſſaken ? Cut off as I am from the converſe of man- 
kind, haſt thou preſerved for me an aſfection, which I once 
« ſo liglitly eſteemed, andꝭ requited with evil? This ſorgetful- 
© neſs of injury, and this ſteady friendſſiip, are they leſs than 
e human, or are they more ? I was not prevented by theſe 
© refleQions from returning the careſſes I received; and Alibeg 
* who juſt then entered the garden, took notice of me, and or- 
dered that I ſhould not be turned out. | 

n the ſeraglio I ſoon learned, that a 6 boch, which was 
© thought to be mine, was found dead in the chambet; and 
that Alibeg had been choſen to ſucceed me by the unanimous 
voice of the people: but I gained no intelligence of Selima, 
© whoſe apartment I found in the poſſeſſion of another, and 
for whom I had ſearched every part of the palace in vain. 
] became reſtleſs y every place was irkſome; a deſire to wan- 
* der prevailed ; and one evening Iwent out at che garden gate, 
and . — at ch foot of a ** 
' mn and ſlept. en e 

In the morning I heheld, with W a wall of marble 
that ſeemed; to reach to Heaven, and gates that were ſculp- 


© tured with every emblem of delight. Over the gate was in- 


© ſcribed in letters of gold 4 Within this wall liberty is un- 
bounded, and felicity complete: Nature is not oppreſſed by 
1 Vol. I. 3 A the 
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« the tyranny of religion, nor is pleaſure awed by the frown of 
6 virtue, The gate is obedient to thy wiſh, whoſoever thou 
art; enter therefore and be happy“ 

WW hen I read this inſcription, my boſom chrobbe d with tu- 
9 multuous expectation: but my deſire to enter was repreſſed 
* by the reflection, that I had loſt the form, in which alone I 
could gratify the appetites of a man. Deſire and curioſity 
were notwithſtanding. predominant; the door Unmediately 
opened inward; 1 entered, and i it cloſed after me.” 


ONE Adventurer. 
| To be continued. 
— eros Ve EPO *** 
55 NAT URAL HISTORY. 
bool ho eee le. 
The Lrow. 


This animal i 1s produced i in ev ery part of Africa, and the hot- 
teſt parts of Aſia. It is found in the greateſt numbers f in the 
ſcorched and deſolate regions of the torrid zone, in the deſerts 
of Zaara and Biledulgerid, and in all the i interior parts of the 
vaſt continent of Africa. —In theſe deſert regions, from whence 
mankind” are driven by the rigorous heat of the climate, this 
animal reigns ſole maſter z its diſpoſition ſeems to partake of 
the ardour of its native ſoil ; inflamed” by the influence of a 
burning. ſun, i its rage is moſt tremendous, and its courage un- 
daunted. Happily, indeed, the ſpecies is not numerous, and is 
ſaid to be greatly diminiſhed, for, if we may credit the teſti- 
mony of thoſe who have traverſed theſe vaſt deſerts, the num- 
ber of Lions is not nearly ſo great as formerly. Mr Shaw ob- 
ſerves, that the Romans carried more' Lions from Lybia in one 
year for their public ſpectacles, than could be found in all that 
country at this time. It is likewiſe remarked, that in Turkey, 
Perkia, and the Indies, Lions are not now ſo frequently met 
with as in former times. 


It 
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It is obſerved of this animal, that its courage diminiſhes, 
and its caution and timidity are greater, in proportion as it ap- 
proaches the habitations of the human race. Being acquaint- 
ed with man, and the power of his arms, it loſes its natural 
fortitude to ſuch a degree, as to be terrified at the ſound of his 
voice. It has been known to fly even before women and child- 


ren, who were found ſufficient to drive it away front its lurk- | 


ing places in the neighbourhood of their villages. © © 

This alteration in the Lion's difpoſition ſufficiently ſhews, 
that it will admit of a certain degree of education: And it is 
a well-known fact, that the keepers of wild beaſts frequently 
play with this animal, pull out his tongue, hold Him by the 
teeth, and even chaſtiſe him without cauſe. The animal ſeems 
to bear all with a ſullen kind of compoſure, and rarely re- 
taliates this unmerited treatment. It is dangerous, however, 
to provoke him too far, or to depend upon his temper with too 
great ſecurity. Labat tells us of à gentleman who kept a 
Lion in his chamber, and employed a ſervant to attend it; 
who, as uſual, mixed his blows with careſſes. This ill-judged 
aſſociation continued for ſome time. One morning the gentle- 
man was awakened by an unuſual noiſe in bis room; and, 
drawing his curtfins, he perceived it to proceed from the Lion, 
which was growling over the body of the unhappy man, whom 
it had juſt killed, and had ſeparated his head from his body, 
The terror-and confuſion of the gentleman may be eaſily con- 
ceived ; He flew out of the room, and with the aſſiſtance of 
ſome people, had the animal ſecured from doing further miſs. 
chief, 


As the paſſious of this anime are ſtrong, and its appetites 


vehement, we 'ought not to preſume that the impreſſions ok 


education will always be ſufficiently powerful. It muſt be 
dangerous, therefore, to ſuffer it to remain too long without 
food, or perſiſt in irritating or abuſing i it. —However, number- 
lels accounts aſſure us, that the anger of the Lion is noble, its 


eourage magnanimohs, and its temper ſuſceptible of grateful 


3 A 2 impreſſions, 
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impreſſions. It has been often ſeen to deſpiſe weak and con. 
temptible enemies, and even to pardon their inſults, when it 
was in its power to puniſh them. It has been known to ſpare 
the life of an animal that was thrown to be devoured by it, to 
live in habits of perfect cordiality with it, to ſhare its ſubſiſt- 
ence; and even to give it a preference where its portion of food 
was ſcanty. 

The form of the Lion is Arikingly bold and majeſtic : His 
large and ſhaggy mane, which he can erect at pleaſure, ſur- 
rounding his awful front; his huge eye-brows; his round and 
fiery eye-balls, which, upon the leaſt irritation, ſeem to glow 
with pecuriar luſtre; together with the formidable appearance 
of his teeth, exhibit a picture of terrific grandeur, which no 
words can deſcribe. The length of the largeſt Lion is between 
eight and nine feet, the tail about four feet, and its height a- 
bout four feet and a half: The female is about one - fourth part 
leſs, and wants the mane.— As the Lion advances in years, its 
mane grows longer and thicker : The hair on the reſt of the 
body is ſhort and ſmooth, of a tawny colour, but whitiſh on 
the belly. The roaring of a Lion is loud and dreadful ; 
when heard in the night, it reſembles diſtant thunder ; its cry 
of anger is much louder and ſhorter. 

The Lion ſeldom attacks any animal openly, except when 
compelled by extreme hunger: In that caſe, no danger deters 
him : But as moſt animals endeavour to avoid him, he is oblig. 
ed to have recourſe to artifice, and take his prey by ſurprize. 
For this purpoſe, he crouches on his belly in ſome thicket, 
where he waits till his prey approaches ; and then, with one 
prodigious ſpring he leaps upon it at the diſtance of fifteen or 
twenty feet, and generally ſeizes it at the firſt bound: If he 
miſs, his object, he gives up the purſuit ; and, turning back to- 
wards the place of his ambuſh, he meaſures the ground ſtep by 
ſtep; and again lies in wait for another opportunity. The 
lurking-place of the Lion is generally chofen near a ſpring, or 
by the fide of a river; where he frequently has an opportuni- 
ty of catching ſuch animals as come 0 qnench their thirſt 
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There are, however, inſtances where the Lion deviates from 
his uſual method of taking his prey; of which the following 
related by Sparrman, is remarkable :—A Hottentot, perceiving 
that he was followed by a Lion, and concluding that the ani- 


mal only waited the approach of night to make him his prey, 


began to conſider the beſt method of providing for his ſafety, 
which he at length effected in the following ſingular manner: 


 —Obſerving a piece of broken ground, with a precipitate- deſ- 
cent on one fide, he ſat down by the edge of it; and found, 


to his great joy, that the Lion alſo made a halt, and kept at 


the ſame diſtance as before. As ſoon as it grew dark, the 


Hottentot ſliding gently forward, let himſelf down a little be- 


low the edge of the hill, and held up his cloack and hat upon 
his ſtick, making at the ſame time a gentle motion with it: 


The Lion, in the mean while, came creeping ſoftly towards 
him, like a Cat; and miſtaking the ſkin cloak for the man him- 
ſelf, made a ſpring, and fell headlong down the precipice ; by 
which means the poor Hottentot was ſafely en from his 
inſidious enemy. 

That the Lion does not always kill whatever 2 hap- 
pens to be in his power, has already been obſerved ; and this 


peculiarity in the temper of this creature is remarkably obvious, 


with regard to the human ſpecies. Of this there have been 
many inſtances. At St Catherine Cree's church, Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, London, proviſion is made, under the will of Sir John 
Gager, who was Lord-Mayor in the year 1646, for a ſermon 
to be annually preached on the 16th of Novembet, in com- 


memoration of his happy deliverance from à Lion, which he 


met in a deſert as he was travelling in the Turkiſh dommions, 
and ſuffered him to paſs unmoleſted, The miniſter is to have 
20s. for the ſermon, the clerk 2s, 6d. and the ſexton 18. : 


The ſum of 8. 168. 64. is likewiſe to be diſtributed among 


the neceſſitous inhabitants, purſuant to the will of Sir John. 
—Sparrman, among ſeyeral inſtances of the ſame nature, 
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mentions à perſon,” who, though he was thrown down by x 
Lion, and wounded by it in ſeveral yet was after all n 
rouſſy left with his life. 

The ſtrength of this animal is great: One ef them was ob- 
ſerved to ſeize a heifer, which it carried off in its mouth with 
eaſe, and leaped over a __ wer r Nn n __—_ 
—_— P23 9400 In 

t the Cape of Good 4 Hope, 0 Libn-i is eue; Wa 
| bp — coloniſts. In the day time, and upon an open plain, 
twelve or ſixteen Dogs will eaſily get the better of a large 

n. As the Lion is not remarkably ſwift, the Dogs ſoon 
come pretty near him; when, with a ſullen kind of magna- 
nimity, he turns round, and waits for the attack, ſhaking his 
mane, and roaring with a ſhort and ſharp tone. The hounds 
ſurround him; and, ruſhing upon him all at once, ſoon tear 
him to pieces. It is ſaid that he has ſeldom time to make 
more than twho or three ſtrokes with his paws, each of which 
is attended with the death of one of his aſſailants. 

The Lioneſs goes with young five months, and brings forth 
three or four at a time. The young ones are about the ſize 
of a latge pug Dog, harmleſs, pretiy, and playful. They con- 
tinue at the teat twelve months, and ate aboye five years in 
coming to perfection. 2 
The Lion is a long lived animal, although naturaliſts . 
differed greatly as to the preciſe” period of its exiſtence. 
Buffon limits it to twenty, or to twenty-two. years at moſt. 
It is however certain, that it lives much beyond that time. 
The great Lion, called Pompey, which died in the year 1760, 
was known to have been in the Tower aboye ſeventy years; 
and one, brought from the river Gambia, died there not long 
ago at the age of ſixty-three.—Several of theſe animals have 
been bred in the Tower; ſo that the time of their geſtation, 
the number they produce, and the time of their arriving at 
baer, are al pretty well known.” 

The 
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The attachment of the Lioneſs to her young i remarkably. 
ftrong: For their ſupport ſhe is more ferocious than the Lion 
himſelf, makes her incurſions with greater bdldneſs, deſtroys: 


without diſtinction, every animal that falls in her way, arid 
carries it reeking to her cubs. She uſually brings forth in the 


molt, retired and inacceſſible places; and when afraid of her 
retreat being diſcovered, endeavours to hide her tract, by bruſn- 


ing the ground with her tail. When much diſturbed or 


alarmed, ſhe will ſometimes tranſport her young from one 
place to another in her mouth; and, if obſtructed in her courſe, - 


will defend them to the laſt-extremity. Hit. of Quad. 
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I the moſt rapacious 5 deſtructive of all carnivorous ani- 
mals. Fierce without provocation, and cruel without neceſſity, 


its thirſt for blood i is inſatiable : though glutted with laughter, 


it continues its carnige, nor ever gives up, ſo long as a ſingle 
object remains in its fight. Flocks and herds fall indifcrimin- 


ate victims to its fury: It fears neither the fight nor oppoſi- 

tion of man, whom it frequently makes its prey; and it is 

even ſaid to prefer human fleſh to that of any other animal. 
The Tiger is peculiar to Aſia; and is found as far North as 


China and Chineſe Tartary: it inhabits Mount Ararat, and 


Hyrcania of old, famous for its wild beaſts. The greateſt 
numbers are met with in India, and its iſlands: they are the 
ſcourge of the country: They lurk among the buſhes, by the 


ſides of rivers, and almoſt depopulate many places. They 


ſeldom purſue their prey; but bound upon it from the place 

of their ambuſh, with an elaſticity, and from a diſtance, ſcarce- 

ly credible —t is highty probable, n from this circum- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, the Tiger may derive its name, which, in the Armenian 
language, ſignifies an arrow; to the flight of which this crea- 
ture may very properly be b Mr in the 1 and a- 
gility of its bounds. | 

The ſtrength of this animal is ſo great, that, when it has 
killed an animal, whether it be a Horfe, a Buffalo, or a Deer, 
it carries it of with ſuch eaſe, that it ſeems no impediment to 
its flight. If it be undiſturbed, it plunges its head into the 
the body of the animal up to its very eyes, as if to ſatiate itſelf 
with blood. 

The Tiger is, perhaps, the only animal whoſe ferocity can 
never be ſubdued : Neither gentleneſs nor conſtraint has any 
effect in ſoftening its temper. It does not ſeem ſenſible of the 
attention of its keeper z and would equally tear the hand that 
feeds, with that by which it is chaſtiſed. 

Notwithſtanding the cruelty of this creature's diſpoſition, a 
ſudden check has ſometimes had a good effect in preventing 
its meditated attack. Some ladies and gentlemen being on a 
party of pleaſure, under a ſhade of trees, on the banks of a 
river in Bengal, were ſuddenly ſurprized at ſeeing a Tiger 
ready to make its fatal ſpring : One of the ladies, with amaz- 
ing preſence of mind, laid hold of an umbrella, and unfurling 
it directly in the animal's face, it inſtantly retired. —Another 
party had not the ſame good fortune. A Tiger darted among 
them whilſt they were at dinner, ſeized on a gentleman, and 
carried him off in the fight of his diſconſolate compani- 
ons. 

They attack all kinds of audwals, even the Lion; and furi- 
ous. combats have frequently been maintained between them, 
in which both have periſhed. Father Tachard gives an ac- 
count of a battle between a Tiger and two Elephants, at Siam, 
of which he was an eye - witneſs. The heads, and part of the 
trunks of the Elephants, were defended from the claws of the 
Tiger by a covering made for the purpoſe. They were placed 
in the midſt of a large incloſure. One of them was ſuffered 
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to approach the Tiger, which was confined by cords, and re- 
ceived. two or three heavy blows from the truak of the Elephant 
upon its back, which beat it to the ground, where it lay for 
ſome time as if it were dead: But, though this attack had a 
good deal abated its fury, it was no fooner untied, than, with 
a horrible roar, it made a ſpring at the Elephants trunk, which 
that animal dexterouſly avoided by drawing, it up z and, re- 
ceiving the Tiger on its tuſks, threw. it up into the sir. The 
two Elephants were then allowed to come up; and, after giw- 
ing it ſeveral heavy blows, would undoubtedly have killed it, 


if an end had not been put to the 'combat.—Under ſuch 


reſtraints and diſadvantages, we cannot wonder that the iſſue 
was unfavourable to the Tiger... We may, however, judge of 


its exceeding great ſtrength and Hexceiieſs, —that, after being 


diſabled by the firſt, attack of the Elephant, whillt it was held 
by its cords, it would venture to continue ſuch an unequal en- 


gagement. ; | WS wt „ 8 of Was: 


| The Domeſtic Car 7 
Mar be faid to be only a variety of the Wild Cat, the prin- 


cipal difference being in its ſize, which is leſs ; and, inſtead 


of being uniformly the ſame, is diſtinguiſhed iy an infinite 


variety of ſhades and colouring, 9 
To. deſcribe an animal ſo well known, might ſeem a ſuper- 
fluous taſk ; z we ſhall only; therefore, ſelect ſuch of its pecu- 


| 4iarities 'as fre let obvious, and — 2 eſcaped the notice „ 


of inattentive-obſervers. 8 
It is generally remarked, that Cats Gan ſee in the ark but, 


though this is not "abſolutely the abe, pet it is certain that 


they can ſee with much lefg light” than moſt other animals, 


owing to the peculiar ſtratture” of” their eyes, the pupils of 
which are capable of boy egos ty or ed in enen 
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to the degree of light by which they are affected. The pupil 
of the Cat, during the day, is perpetually contracted; and it 
is with difficulty that it can ſee by a ſtrong light: But in the 
twilight, the pupil reſumes its natural roundneſs, the animal 
enjoys perfect viſion, and takes e of chis ann to 
diſcover and ſurpriſe its prey. U 

Tbe cry of the Cat is loud, piercing, na 8 and 
whether expreſſive of anger or of love, is equally violent and 
hideous. Its call may be heard at a great diſtance; and is ſo 
well known to the Whole fraternity, that on ſome occaſions 
ſeveral hundred Cats have been brought together from different 
parts. Invited by the piercing cries of diſtreſs from a ſuffer- 
ing fellow-creature, / they aſſemble. in crowds ; and, with loud 
ſquawls and yells, expreſs their horrid ſympathies. They fre- 

- quently tear the miſerable object to pieces; and, with the 
* moſt blind and furious rage, fall upon each other, killing and 
wounding indiſcriminately, till there is ſcarcely one / left. 
Theſe terrible conflicts happen only in the night; and, though 
very rare, inſtances of very furious ones are well authentica- 
ted. 77% mere «28 OONRG 0 a85rt1 
The Cat is particularly averſe to water, cold, and bad ſmells. 
It is fond of certain perfumes ; but is more particularly attract- 
ed by the ſmell of valerian, marum, and cat- mint. It rubs 
itſelf againſt them; and, if not prevented from coming at 
them in a garden where TT are n. would __ de- 
ſtroy them. ( WIS, 

The Cat bends forth 8d * dne Grice a year. 
The period of her geſtation is fifty-five. or fifty-lix days; and 
ſhe generally produces ſive or fix at one litter She conceals 
her kittens from the male, leſt he ſhould devour them, as he 
is ſometimes inclined; and, if apprehenſive of being diſturbed, 
will take them up in her mouth and remove them one by one 
to a more ſecure retreat. Even the female herſelf, contrary 
to the eſtabliſhed law of Nature, which binds the parent to its 
offspring by an almoſt indiſſoluble tie, is ſometimes known 
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to eat Sa e the moment after nnn 

them. 
Chae uſeful in acftroying the vermin has inſelt 
our houſes, the Cat ſeems little attached to the perſons of thoſe 


that afford it protection. It ſeems to be under no ſubjection, 
and acts only for itſelf: All its views are confined to the place 


where it has been brought up; if carried elſewhere; it ſeems 
loſt and bewildered : Neither careſſes nor attention can recon- 
cile it to its new ſituation; and it” frequently takes the firſt 


opportunity. of eſcaping to its former haunts. Frequent in- 


ſtances are in our recollection, of Cats having returned to the 
place from whence they had been carried, though at many 
miles diſtance, and even acroſs rivers, when they could not 
poſhbly have any knowledge of the road or ſituation that 
would apparently lead them to it. This extraordinary faculty 
is, however, poſſeſſed in a much greater degree by Dogs; yet 
it is in both animals equally wonderful and unaccountable. 
In the time of Hoel the Good, king of Wales, who died in 
the year 948, laws were made as well to preſerve, as to fix 
the different prices of animals; among which the Cat was in- 
cluded, as being at that period of great importance, on ac- 
count of its ſearoity and utility. The price of a kitten before 
it could ſee was fixed at one penny; till proof could be given 
of its having caught a mouſe, two-pence; after which it was 
rated at four-pence, which was a great ſum in thoſe days, 
when the value of ſpecie was extremely high. It was likewiſe 
required, that it ſhould be perfect in its ſenſes of hearing and 


ſeeing, ſhould be a good mouſer, have its claws whole, and, 


if a female, be a careful nurſe: If it failed in any of theſe 
good qualities, the ſeller was to forfeit to the buyer the third 
part of its value. If any one ſhould ſteal or kill the Cat that 
guarded, the Prince's. granary, he was either to forfeit a milk 
ewe, her fleece, and lamb, or as much wheat as, when poured 
on the Cat ſuſpended by its tail, (its head touching the floor) 


| would form a heap, high enough to cover the tip of the form- 
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er. From hence we may conclude, that Cats were not ori- 
ginally natives of theſe iſlands : and, from the great care taken 
to improve and preſerve the breed of this prolific creature, we 
may ſuppoſe, were but little known at that period. Whatever 
credit. we may allow to the circumſtances of the well-known 
| ſtory. of Whittington and his Cat, it is another proof of the 
mne : 

Ait. , Quad. 
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13 e Span, on e 
eyes of the whole army. The veterans believed Hamil- 
car was revived and reſtored to them: they ſaw the ſame 
vigorous countenance, the ſame piercing eye, the ſame com- 
plexion and features. But in a ſhort time his behaviour oc- 
caſioned this reſemblance of his father to contribute the leaſt 
towards his gaining their favour. And, in truth, never was 
there a genius more happily. formed for two things moſt 
manifeſtly contrary to each other to obey and to com- 
mand. This made it difficult, to determine, whether 
the general or ſoldiers loved him moſt. Where any enter- 
prize required vigour, and valour in the performance, Aſdrubal 
always. choſe him to command at the executing it; nor were 
| the. troops ever more conſident of ſucceſs, or mere intrepid, 
than when he was at their head. None ever ſhewed greater 
bravery, in undertaking hazardous attempts, or more preſence 
could. ſatigue his body, or daunt-his courage : he could equal- 
ly bear cold and heat. The neceflary refection of nature, not 
the pleaſures of his palate, he ſolely regard in his meals. He 
made no diſtinction of day and night in his watching, or tak- 
ing reſt ; and appropriated no time to ſlerp, but what remain- 
* 8 | ed 
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ed aſter he had completed his duty: he never ſought for a 
ſoft or retired place of repoſe ; but was often ſeen lying on the 
bare ground, wrapt in a ſoldier's cloak amongſt the centinels 
and guards, He did not ' diſtinguiſh himſelf from his com- 
panions 'by the magnificence of his dreſs, but by the quality 
of his horſe and arms. At the ſame time, he was by far the 
beſt foot and horſe ſoldier in the army ever the foremoſt in 
a charge, and the laſt who left the field after the battle was 
begun. Theſe ſhining qualities were however balanced by 
great vices z inhuman cruelty ;; more than Carthaginian treach- 
ery ; no reſpect for truth or honour, no fear of the gods, ne 


a 


regard for the ſanctity of oaths, no ſenſe of religion. With 


a diſpoſition thus chequered with virtues and vices, he ſerved 
three yeats under Aſdrubal, without neglecting to pry into, or 
perform any thing, that could nee to make him hereafter 
aa OT ' Livy. © 
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Character of ANNE of Auftria.* 


Anz of Auſtria, Infanta uf Spain; Queen Dowager of Frans; 
and Regent of the kingdom, had, together with a fine perſong 


thoſe amiable qualities which gain affection 3 ſhe was liberal 


generous, faithful to her promiſes, conſtant in her attachments 
loved juſtice, and hated flattery. The goodneſs of her owl 


heart, hindered her from eaſily believing ill of others, and made 


her diſſemble the faults of her friends, but through a natural 
indolence, and a ſelf-diſtruſt, ſhe, for the moſt part, let herſelf 
be ſo much influenced by thoſe ſhe eſteemed, as to adopt their 
prejudices and eſpouſe their paſſions. This was a defect that pro- 
ved very injurious to her glory, and gave occafion to her enemies to 
accuſe her of having more ob/tinacy than reſolution, more pride than 
elevation, and more ſuperflition than piety : in a word, more of ſheew 
than of reality. If ſome have doubted of her capacity, the great- 


er part do concur in giving her this fine encomium, That ne- 


wer 


* Conſort of Louis XIII. and mother to Louis XIV. 
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ver any queen had a better heart. She deſerved this praiſe, not 
only account of her benevolent diſpoſition, but for her invaria- 
ble adherence to the intereſt of the king her ſon. Never was 
there an inſtance of a queen in whom the matrimonial engage- 
ments ſo remarkably prevailed over thoſe ſentiments which 
birth inſpires; the moment ſhe became a French-woman ſhe 
forgot that ſhe was born a Spaniard. Ramſay. 
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| Charafter Jy the Pie oC Cons. 


Lows de Bourbon prince of Conde, was one WW the greateſt 
men that France ever produced. In his very firſt campaigns 
he ſhewed himſelf equal to the moſt celebrated captains, and 
that he needed neither years nor long experience to make him 
an accompliſhed ſoldier. | Nature had happily given him that 
quick ſight which. at one glance takes in all obje&ts, preſents 
them to the imagination without confuſion, and dictates to the 
mind in the very moment what is beſt to be done. Full of a 
martial enthuſiaſm, he often ſeemed to act by a ſudden inſpira- 
tion, which made him deſpiſe dangers and break through all 
obſtacles. Fiercely reſolute in command, he huſbanded nei- 
ther the lives of his ſoldiers nor his an; and, in every engage- 
ment intrepid to exceſs, ſeemed always determined to conquer 
or to die. He had an underſtanding ſublime and profound, 
was eloquent, improved by letters, acquainted with the princi- 
pal beauties of all the ſciences that qualify for converſation, the 
cabinet, and the field. The ſtrength of his genius equalled 
the vivacity of his ſpirit, which was at once full of light and 
heat. In the midſt of his misfortunes he ſtill preſerved the he- 
ro, and when he had recovered the King's confidence, made 
the faults in a ſhort interval in his life be forgot; becoming a- 
gain, in a riper age, what he had been in his youth, hy terror 
. —— hat, Ne- (7 Did. 
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— grentwaades of the ma celcbrated generals of the laſt age. 
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Charafter of Cardinal M 42481 N. 


Canpix AL. Mazakix, of a temper no lefs mild, than "that of 
Richelieu was violent, had a handſome perſon, and a majeſtic 
air; his manners were polite, his diſcourſe inſinuating, his con- 
verſation extremely pleaſant and charming. The Queen Was 
pleaſed with him at firſt, from a ſympathy of characters, and 
he quickly became the ſoul of all her councils. He was impe- 
netrable in his deſigns, diſguiſed in his proceedings, artful in 
his intrigues, and often attained his ends by ſuch ways as would 
ſeem to carry him wide of his mark. Notwithſtanding that 
greedineſs of riches with which he is reproached, h& was known 
in ſome nice circumſtances, to ſacrifice the intereſts of his fa- 


mily to his maſter's glory. And though the genius of his po- 


litics was rather cunning than reſolution, yet in critical and 
important occaſions, he made no ſcruple to hazard all, and 
could face the moſt preſſing daugers with an intrepid ſoul. 
The ſame man who dreaded the cabals in the Parliament of 
Paris, made himſelf courted by the greateſt powers of Europe, 
even at the time of bis diſgrace. He had little knowledge in 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom, but was perſectly well 
verſed in foreign affairs. He completed, by his abilities and by 
negociations, what his predeceſſor had begun by force of arms. 
The methods he employed to raiſe the regal authority to its 
higheſt pitch, were alſo quite diſſerent. Richelieu found no 
other means to humble the nobles, than by a ſeverity which 
often looked like cruelty ; but Mazarin gained this point, by 
adviſing the king to enſlave them by hopes, ſoften them by 
pleaſures, and ruin them by luxury. | e 
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Prime Miniſter gf France, during the regency of Anne of Auſtria, '* 
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character of Cardinal de RETz. 


: Jean-Faancon pe GonDy, coadjutor of Paris, ads Car- 
dinal de Retz, diſcovered very early his reſtleſs ſpirit and pro- 
penſity to faction, and was proud of being called tbe Little Ca- 
filine, Ambitions without, meaſure, and courageous even to 
_ Faſhneſs, he knew no reſtraint, and was fearleſs of danger. 

To gain his point, he made uſe alternately of gallantry and po- 
Ntics, vice and virtue, religion and the. paſſion. Quick, paſ- 
fionate, and of an unruly imagination, his ſchemes, though he 
had great penetration and a. vaſt extent of capacity, always bor- 
dered upon the chimerical : he was fond of all extraordinary pro- 
js, and endeavoured, to put them in execution by methods 
the leaſt common and the fulleſt of artifice. - The memoirs he 
has left behind him, give. a pretty juſt. idea of his character; he 
was in every zeſpect, like his Rile, which is full of fire and 
_ fnoke; he moves, he hurries you along, he intoxicates, but he 
very ſeldom enlightens or perſuades; We muſt however do 
kim the juſtice to eonſeſs, that virtue, victorious over the de- 
pravity of his heart, rectiſied in the latter part of his life, all his 
vicious inclinations. Such were the principal actors who ap- 
peared in . eee Reg Frande n. mi- 
e e W 7 11a it 51 | 1 

W Baſqhdb au: / 
lakes eben 1 vu. * 1 
t ed: borivisw 

| qi nd ed bor e ae Büchel d. Tu- 
renne, and by what has been ſaid there ſeems to be none, of 
which he did not give TEAMS his. dilintereſtedneſs was fo 


much 


eee 
of Buillon, prince of Sedan, the Lieutenant, the Fricud, and the Companion of 
Heney the great. Nn. 
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much the r more praiſe-worthy, : as covetouſneſs was the reigning 
vice of the age. His fortune at his death was leſs than the pa- 
trimony he had received from his parents, though he had com- 
comanded the king's army above thirty years under a bounti- 
ful queen regent and the moſt magnificent of all monarchs; 
and though he lived in an age fruitful in great fortunes. Some 
of his friends talking with him of thoſe immenſe and ſuddenly 
acquired fortunes, and rallying him on that oceaſion in an a- 
greeable obliging manner; he anſwered, „ could never find 
; out what pleaſure there can be in keeping coffers filled with 
« gold and filver: wete I to have conſiderable” ſums remain- 
« ing at the end of the year, my ſtomach would turn as much as 
c if a great repaſt were ſerved up to me immediately upon my 
« rifing from table.” And indeed there were found at his 
deach only 506 crownis.in his ſtrong box. Not content with 
being liberal, he was ingenious in finding out means to ſpare 
the objects of his bounty the ſhame of receiving, and in con- 
cealing his generoſity under various pretexts, fearing leſt his be- 
nen _ ET elk dove ſhould diminiſh his vw 
tue. 

The love of the public good was the only rule of his defires 
and actions; though his ambition appeared in his younger 


years, yet firſt his prudence and afterwards his piety kept it al- 


ways within due bounds ; he never fuffered the love of his 
own glory nor the undoubted ſucceſs of. a dazzling enterprize 
to biaſs him when, a pacific object could be of more advantage 
to his country; he always preferred his family to his fortune, 
and the intereſt of the ſtate to that of his houſe; but however 
dear his country was to Him, he never to ſerve it either violat- 
ed the law of nations or the immutable rules of juſtice. 
He had from his tender years a predominant love of truth; 

he deteſted that policy which to ſucceed in its deſigns employs 
Vor. I. | 3 C diſſimulation, 


drated gencrals were chiefly inſtrumental in advancin vancing Louis XIV. te that height 


of greatneſs which attrated the envy of all Europe... 
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diſſimulation, lying, and deceiving; he ſpoke either well or ill 


of himſelf according as it was neceſſary, the one without vani- 
ty, the other without ſhame, and both without affectation, like 


a man that was become a ſtranger to himſelf. This character 
runs through all his writings, whether letters, inſtructions, or 
memoirs. His reputation of being ſtriQtly faithful to his word, 
was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that moſt of the princes of x Germany 
treated with him without aſking any guarantee, The Swiſs, 
Dutch, Engliſh, and Swedes, thought themſelves ſecure if he 
had given them a promiſe ; he never gave one without being 
ſure that he was able to perform it, and rather than come un- 
der engagements which he was afraid he could not fulfil, he 
choſe to run the riſk of provoking the miniſter, diſpleaſing even 
the king, and ſeeing himſelf deſerted by his troops. | 
His humanity extended itſelf univerſally to all men; officers, 
ſoldiers, domeſtics, even enemies felt the effects of it; he ne- 
ver let ſlip an opportunity of making known the merit and of 
concealing or excuſing the faults of thoſe who ſerved under 


him. When an officer whoſe capacity he knew, had been bea- 


ten at the head of a detachment, the Viſcount himſelf raiſed his 
courage again by comforting him; he would ſend him on a party 
with a greater number of troops to take his revenge, and conti- 
nued to give him new commands till he had gained ſome ad- 
vantage. He thus formed and ripened the talents of men, and 
perfected their growing courage which another manner of act- 
ing might have rendered abortive. 

Never was a captain ſo tendetly beloved by bis troops z he 
ſeemed to be at the ſame time general of an army and father 
of a family; one would have thought that his ſoldiers had been 
his children; by condeſcending to them without debaſing him- 
ſelf, being familiar with them without loſingany thing of his dig- 


nity, he tied to him by the bands of affection men who are 


commonly reſtrained by nothing but the fear of puniſhment: 
a reproof from him was the greateſt chaſtiſement, and his ap- 
probation the reward they moſt coveted. There is too fre- 

quently 
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quently in arinies a confuſed aſſembly of mercenaries and liber- 


tines, cowards and raſh men, who muſt by turns be raiſed or 
brought under, animated or reſtrained : 'Turenne's army on the 
contrary was the model of a perfect republic; the diſtinctions 


of commanding and obeying were hardly perceptible there; e- 


very one knew his duty, and performed it out of, a defire to 


pleaſe the general, ſhame to be wanting to their common fa- 


ther, and a true love of glory which diffuſed itſelf. from the 
head to the meaneſt member. He marched a foot at the head 
of his ſoldiers, eat of. the ſame; proviſions with them, ſhared in 
all their toils, and required nothing of them but what he did 
himſelf 5 he never ſuffered. them to be idle, knowing that if he 
did not employ them well, they would employ themſelves. ill 
but ſtill obſerving a juſt medium between too exceſſive. fatigue 
and too great inaction, he carefully provided for all their wants, 
contenting himſelf with little, and often. refuſing himſelf neceſ- 
ſaries, either to give them tokens of his bounty, or relieve them 
when they ſuffered by ſcarcity. _ 

Bzing no leſs compaſſionate to his. 3 than 0 nis ſol- 
diers, he never made them feel the lowneſs of their condition 
by the caprices of a proud d uneven temper. His lenity and 
goodneſs, which has been ſo often admired on the great theatre 
of the world, did not leſs ſhow themſelves in his family; the 
more narrowly: his actions were looked into, the more he was 
reſpected and beloved. Notwithſtanding his great jealouſy of 
the prerogatives of his houſe, he was ſtruck with horror at the 
monſtrous maxims which. the great have formed to authorize 
their uſurping a tyranny over other, men, and deſpiſing them ; 
as if birth, dignities, or riches, gave any other. ſolid advantage 


chan that of being able to do moxe good; while he made the 


diſtinctions eſtabliſhed for the preſervation of cis order be re- 
ſpected, he never forgot that, according to the law. f nature, 
men are 2856 diſtinguiſhed by no ather ng, than virtue and 
merit. : 
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* Being accuſtomed to conquer without ambition, he tri- 
umphed without pride; he forbade pillaging, preſerved the 
fruits of the ground, ſpared the enemy's country as much as he 
could, and made a kind of Allem of military morality which was 
peculiar himſelf :, accordingly the enemy being full of reſpect 
and affection for him, lamented his death as much as the French 
themſelves. "The Germans for ſeveral years left untilled the 
ſpot on which he was killed, and the peaſants, ſhowed it as a 
ſacred place; ; they reſpected the old tree under which he reſted 
a little before his death, and, would not let it be cut down ; nor | 
did it periſh, but by ſoldiers of all, nations taking. away pieces 
of it out of regard to the memory of that great man. 

The Viſcount, according to the idea which he had formed 
to himſelf of true heroiſm, made it conſiſt in an cleration of 
ſoul which renders us inacceſſible to the paſſions of others, and 
gives us an abſolute empire over our OWN, He ſpent his life 
without ever having any perſonal quarrel. In the firſt years of 
his ſervice, he was not always under leaders for whom he had a 
great eſteem : he had afterwards under him officers. whom he 

eſteemed as little: he was joined in command with generals 
not eaſy to live with on account of their humours and the jea- 
louſies they had of his glory; amidſt ſo many provocations to 
impatience, he 1 never offended any body, nor ſhowed the leaſt 
paſſion nay he let not ſo much as an indiſcreet word eſcape 
him. Though he had naturally a great ſweetneſs of temper, 
yet a moderation fo rare, aud praQtiſed with ſo much conſtancy, 
could not be the effect of oonftitution alone: if he ſeemed ſome- 
times to deviate from it, it was only to ſupport the intereſts of 
the ſtate, againſt the prepoſſeſſions and falſe views of the mini- 
ſter; then without regarding his own intereſts, or thoſe of his 
family, he always ſpoke with firmneſs like a good patriot, who 
was afraid of nothing but being wanting to the anf of juſtice 
* his — 4 
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gobriety had preſerved his vigour to an advanced age, he look.  - 


ed upon that virtue as a mean equally proper to maintain the 
ſtrength of the body, and enereaſe that of the mind; he eat 
little, and his repaſts were very ſhort; by which means he was 
free and capable to do buſineſs at all times, and became indefa- 
tigable both of body and mind. 

His modeſty was conſpicuous above all his other virtues; _ 
this is clearly ſeen in the memoirs which he has left written 
with his own hand; he there relates his greateſt actions as or- 
dinary events; he ſeems hardly to have had any part in them, 
and to have done nothing but what any other could have done. 
The heroic, the fublime in action, or what the French call / 
grand, was natural and familiar to him; he was always GREAT, 
and always ſo with caſe. In converſation he hardly ever ſpoke 
of himſelf; if he was at any time forced to it, he did it with 
ſo much reſerve, that he ſeemed i ignorant of his own merit and 
the high idea which others had of it. When he related the 
battles in which he had not ſucceeded, he always made uſe of 
this expreſſion ; I f: when he ſpoke of his victories, he al- 
ways faid, We gained. The unaffected plainneſs of his man- 
ners and dreſs, table and equipage, ſufficiently ſpoke his modeſ- 
ty. He took no other care of his perſon but what cleanlineſs 
and decency obliged him to ; he employed his domeſtics only 


in neceſſary ſervices, and ſometimes too indulgently e | 
with thoſe. 


He purified all his virtues by that noble ſolid piety wh ich re- 


ſers them to God as their fource and end. In the midſt or _ 
the noiſe and tumult of arms, the ſentiments of a Chriſtian ac- 
companied, animated, and perfected in him thoſe of a hero. t | 
If there be a ſituation where the ſoul full of itſelf is in dan- 
ger of forgetting what it owes to the Supreme being, it is in 
thoſe ſtations where a general by the prudence of his conduct, 
the greatneſs of his courage, and the valour of his troops, be- 
comes as it were the Ged of other men, and fills the world with 
9 A as love 

t See Father Maſcaron's funeral oration. | ö 
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love or envy, admiration or terror. Turenne was never more 
ſenſible of his duty to God than in thoſe moments; at this 


pitch of glory and greatneſs, religion and humility kept his 
mind in that ſubmiſſion and dependence which the creature | 


ought to be in with regard to the Creator. | 

The Viſcount's talents were equal to his virtues. + Nature 
had given him great ſenſe and penetration, juſtnefſs and depth 
of thought, and all ſolid accompliſhments, but had denied him 


that fire of genius, that livelineſs of, imagination, thoſe qualities 


which conſtitute a ſparkling, entertaining wit'z this want of vi- 
vacity hindered him from laping hold of objects immediately; ; 
; but by continued reflection he diſcoveted them with greater 

| clearnefs, and comprehended them in all their extent. He ſaw 
diſtinciy the end he ſhould aim at, he toqk the neareſt way to 


it, and without being very fruitful in expedients, never failed 


to chooſe the beſt. In urgent affairs he determined without he- 
ſitating; but when he was not obliged to act, he deliberated a 
long time. He neither ſaid nor did any thing that was uſeleſs, 
but forgot nothing that was neceſlary ; all his orders were 
plain and exact, becauſe he had clear coniceptionis of ee and 


was never difcompaſed i in dangers. y 7 


We have ſeen i in the courſe of this Hiſtory, Fr by his pro- 


found refletions he had acquired ſuch an extenſive knowledge 
in the art of war, that he had calculated even the chances of it, 
and reduced them to xules. He knew how to remedy incon- 
veniencies, improve advantages, accommiodare himfelf to times, 
places and circumſtances, find out expedients when all was 
thought loſt, let an enterprize ripen with patience,” bear with 


being criticiſed and blamed rather than diſcover his ſecret, pre- | 


vent the enemy”: s deſigns, gueſs what they would do, by what 
they ought to do, and by the characters of thoſe he was to 


fight with foreſee their different managements. It was thus 


that he made himſelf maſter of events, and as it wele ſubjected 
them to his ſchemes. Few generals have poſſeſſed in fo great 


9 all the e e parts of war. Me have ſeen the 
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art and order of his retreats, and the ſecrecy. and quickneſs of 


his marches. All his motions were adjuſted according to the 
ground, the time and the ſeaſon.” The great knowledge he had 
of the country where he made war, the trouble he took to go 


in perſon to view-the enemy, and the exactneſs of his eye in 


judging of their ſituation, raiſed him above the ableſt Generals 


in chooſing ground for a camp. It was by this art that with. 


forces very much inferior in number he often checked the moſt 
formidable enemies. He always preferred ſmall armies to great, 


as being more expeditious in their marches, eaſier to be main- 


tained, and more manageable in their motions ; but when he 
was at the head of 30, co men he conducted them with the 
ſame judgment as when ho had but 10,000. In the beginning 
of an aCtion there Was nothing extraordinary to be remarked 
in him; but as the engagement grew warmer, his air and 


countenance changed; he appeared more raiſed, and animated, | 


ſtill preſerving an entire freedom of mind, which made him 


judge coolly, provide for all, and take advantage of the leaſt 
faults committed by the enemy. He ſo well choſe his groupd, F 
that he was ſcarcely ever forced to fight. In drawing up his | 


troops for a battle he ranked the ſoldiers of the different na- 


tions according to the knowledge he had of their genius, and 


regulated the poſts of the officers rather by their capacity than 


their precedency. He no leſs excelled in the art of making 
ſieges; he viewed all with his own eyes, direQed the works, 


viſited them continually, and would have the officers informed 


as he was of the moſt minute particulars. He avoided as nuch 


as poſſible the taking any place by aſſault, his humanity . 
him afraid of the outrages which: the ſoldiers commit on fuck 


U 
24 . 


occaſions. 
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Theſe virtues, ſentiments and talents were the ſource of great 


actions, which will make the Viſcount de Turenne immortal, 


and which juſtly gained him the elogium of having” ger oy 


Man WHO WAS AN Honoun To ee 1 
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$ The words of his rival Montecuculi, the celebrated imperial general. 
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. 4 *. THE ESTABLISHMENT. or TEE EASTERN EMPIRE To 
THE DISCOVERY or ve ee 


*. (now "rt *. ** name mit the Weſtern "LORE in 
contradiſtinction to Conſtantinople, which, from its fituation, 
was called. the Eaſtern Empire) weakened by this diviſion, be- 
comes a prey to the barbarous nations. Its ancient glory, vain- 
ly deemed immortal, is effaced, and Adoaces, a barbarian 
chieftain, ſits down on the throne of the Cæſars Theſe ir- 
ruptions into the empire were gradual arid ſucceſſive: The im- 
menſe fabric of the Roman empire was the work of many ages, 
and ſeveral centuries were employed in demoliſhing i it. The 
ancient diſcipline of the Romans, in military affairs, was ſo 
_ efficacious, that the remains of it deſcended to their ſuoceſſors, 
and muſt have proved an over. match for all their enemies, 
had it not been ſor the vices of their emperors, and the uni- 
verſal corruption of manners among the the people. Satiated 
with the luxuries of the known world, the emperors were at 
a loſs to find new provocatives. The moſt diſtant regions were 
explored, the ingenuity of mankind was exerciſed, 'and the 
tribute of provinces expended upon one favourite diſh, The 
tyranny, and the univerſal deyravation of manners that prevail- 
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+4 ünder the emperors, or as they are called Ciefars, could on- 
iy be equalled by the barbatity of thoſe nations who overcanic 
them. 

Towards the Cloſe of the fixth century, the Saxons, a Ger: 
man nation, were maſters 6f the ſouthern, and more fertile 
provinces of Britain; the Franks, another tribe of Germans, 
of Gaul; the Goths of Spain ; the Goths and Lombards, of 
Italy, and the adjacent provinces. © Scarce any veſlige of the 
Roman policy, juriſprudence, arts or literature remained; 
New forms of government, new laws, new manners, new 
dreſſes, new languages, and new names of men and couiltries, 
rye Boron introduced. 

From this period till the Giteenth cetitury, Lurbpe &kibit- 
ed a pictute of molt melancholy Gothic barbafity. Literature, 
ſcience, taſte; were words ſearte in uſe during theſe ages. 
Perfons of the higheſt rank, and in the moſt eminent ſtations, 
could not read or write. Many of the clergy did not tnder- 
ſtand the breviary which they were obliged ' dally to recite ; 
ſome of them could ſcarce read it. The human mind neꝑlect- 
ed, uneultlvatetl, and depteſſed, ſunk into the moſt Fauna 
ignoratice. - The ſuperior genius of Charlemagne; who, about 
the beginning of the ninth century, Joveftied Prints; Ger- 
many, With part of Italy; and Alfred the Great in England, 
endeavoured to difpel this darkneſs; and gave their fubjects a 
ſhort glympſe of light. But the ignorance of the age was too 
powerful for theit efforts and inſtitutions. The darkneſs fe- 
tated; and „r . er and Rwy #omg 

A new dien of 4 | 
ties of government, formerly unknown; which ſthgular infti> = 
tution is now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Feudal Syfem. © 
The king or general, who led the barbatians to conqueſt, par- 
celled out the lands of the vanquiſhed among his chief officers, 
binding thoſe on whom they were beſtowed, to follow his ſtan- 
Hard with a number of men, and to bear arms in his defence. 

Vous I; 3D The 
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The chief officers imitated the example of the ſovereign, and in 


_ diſtributing, Portions of their lands among their dependents, 


annexed the ſame condition to the grant. But though this 
ſyſtem ſeemed. to be admirably calculated for defence againſt a 
foreign enemy, it degenerated into a ſyſtem of oppreſſion. 

Ihe uſurpation of the nobles became unbounded and intole- 


oe. They reduced the great body of the people into a ſtate 


of actual ſervitude. They were deprived. of the natural and 


moſt unaſienable rights of humanity. They were ſlaves fixed 


to the ſoil, which they cultivated, and together with it were 
transferred from one proprietor to another, by ſale, or by con- 
veyance, Every offended baron, or chieftain, buckled on his 


armour, and ſought redreſs. at che head of his vaſfals. His ad- 


verſaries met him in like ; hoſtile array. The kindred and the 
dependents of the the aggreſſor, as well as of the. defender, 
were involved in the quarrel. De ee aer 


of remaining-neuter*, 


The . eee, of the 


nobles, with impatience. They declared, that as all men were 


by nature free born, they determined it ſhould be ſo in reality 


as well as in name. In order to create ſome power, that might 
counter: balance thoſe potent vaſſals, who, while they enſlaved 
the; people, controlled or gave law to the crown, a plan was 
adopted of conferring new privileges on towns. Theſe privi- 


leges aboliſhed all marks of ſervitude, and formed them into 
corporations, or bodies politic, to be governed by a e and 
magiſtrates of their own denomi nation. 

The acquiſition of überty made ſuch a happy F in "the 
condition of mankind, as rouſed them from that ſtupidity and 


inaction into which they had been funk; the wretchedueis 
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's This Gothic ſyſtem alli prevails i in Poland : a a remnant of it continued i in 


the Highlands of Scotland fo late as the year 1748. And ten in England, a 


country renowned for civil 9902"; ee e neee ry u 
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of "their former ſtate. A ſpirit of induſtry revived} com- 
merce became an object of attention, and began to flouriſh, * 

Various cauſes contributed to revive this ſpirit of | commerce, 
and to renew the intercoutſe between different nations. Con- 
ſtantinople, the capital of the Eaſtern, or Greek empire, had 
eſcaped the ravages of the Goths and Vandals, who overthrew 
that of the Weſt. In this city, ſome remains of literature and 
ſeience were preſerved : this too, for many ages, was the 
great emporium of trade, and where ſome reliſh for the pre- 
cious commodities and curious manufactures of India was re- 
tained. They communicated ſome knowledge of "theſe to 
their neighbotirs in Italy; and the 'cruſades, 'Which were be 
gun by the Chriſtian powers of Europe with! a view to drive 
the Turks from-Jeruſalem;' opened a communication between 
Europe and the Eaſt. Conſtantinople was the general place of 
rendeavous for the Chriſtian armies, in their way to Paleſtine, 
or on their return from thence. Thougli thæ object of "theſe 
expeditions was conqueſt and not commerce, and though the 
iſſue of them proved een the enen . yer. 
both beneficial and permanent. {4 

Soon after the cloſe of the holy: war, 1. wi 8 
was invented, which. facilitated the: communication between 
remote nations, and brought them nearer te each other The 
Italian ſtates, particularly thoſe of Venice and Genoa,” began 
to eſtabliſh a regular commerce with the Eaſt, and che ports 
of Egypt, and drew from thence all the rich productions of 
India. Theſe commodities they diſpoſed of to great advantage 
among the other nations of Europe, who began te acquire 
ſome taſte of elegance, unknown to their predeeeſſors, or de- 
ſpiſed by them. During the 1 2th and 1th centuries, e 
commerce of Europe was almoſt in the hands of the Italians, 
more commonly known in thoſe ages by the name of Lom- 
bards. Companies | or, ſocieties of Lombard merchants, ſettled- 
in every different parts of the kingdom; they became tbe car- 
riers, the manufacturers, and the bankers of Europe. One of 
3D 2 theſe 
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bard-ſtreet.,.. Wel 


While the iahans f in * South of — hy cultivated trade 
with ſuch induſtry and ſucceſs; the commercial ſpirit awaken- 
ed in the North towards the middle of the thirteenth century. 
As the Danes, Swedes, and other nations around the Baltic, 
were. at that time extremely barbarous, and infeſted that ſea 
with their piracies, this obliged the cities of Lubec and Ham- 
burgh, ſoon after they had begun to open,, ſame trade with 
the Italians, to enter into. a. league of mutual defence. They 
derived ſuch advantages from this union, that other, towns ac. 
Eded to cheir confederacy 3 ; and, in a ſhort time, eighty of 
fries of Germany and Flanders which ſtretch from the bot⸗ 
tom of the Baltic to Cologne on the Rhine jpined in an alliance, 
called the Hanſcatic league ; which became ſo formidable, 
that its alliance was courted, and its enmity was dreaded by 
the greateſt monarchs. The members of this powerful aſſocia- 
tion formed the firſt ſyſtematic plan of commerce, known in 
the middle ages, and conducted it by common laws enacted 
in their general afſcmblies. They ſupplied the reſt of Europe 
with naval ſtores; and itched on different towns, the moſt 
emitient of which was Brute! in Flanders, where they efta- 
bliſhed ſtaples, in-which their commerce was regularly carried 
on. Thither the Lombards brought the productions of India, 
together with che manufaQtures of Italy, and exchanged them 
fot the more hulky, dat woe! leſs e eee the 
North. N Mien 

As Bruges Mean, wks of cantittatitation between 
the Lombards and Hanfeatic merchants, the Flemings traded 
with both in that city to ſuch extent as well as advantage, as 
ſpirited among them them a general habit of induſtry, which 
long rendered Flanders and the adjacent provinces the moſt 
An n hat countries in 
N ö : 
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Struck with the flouriſhing ſtate of theſe provinces, of which 
he diſcovered the true cauſe, Edward III. of England, endea- 
youred to-excite a ſpirit of induſtry * among his own ſubjects, 
who, blind to the advantages of their ſituation, and ignorant 


of the ſource from which opulence was deſtined to flow into 


their country, totally neglected commerce, and did not even 
attempt thoſe manufaCtures, the materials of which they fur? 
niſhed to foreigners. By alluring Flemiſh artiſans to ſettle in 
bis dominions as well as by many wiſe laws for the encourige- 
ment and regulation of trade, he gave a beginning to the 
woollen manufactures of England, and firſt turned the active 
and enterpriſing genius of his people towards thoſe arts which 
have raiſed the Ea to the firſt rank among 7 na- 
tions. 

The Chriſtian princes, after their great loſſes in the eruſides 
endeavoured to cultivate the friendſhip of the great khans of 
Tartary, whoſe fame in arms had reached the moſt remote 


corners of Europe and Aſia, that they might be ſome check 


upon the Turks, who had been ſuch enemies to the Chriſtian 


name; and who, from a contemptible handful of wandexers, 


ſerving occaſionally in the armies of contending princes, had - 


begun to extend their ravages over the fineſt, countries of A- 


The Chriſtian, embaſſies were managed chiefly by . A 
wandering profeſſion of men, who, impelled by zeal, and un- 
daunted by difficulties and danger, found their way to the re- 
mote courts of theſe infidels. The Engliſh philoſopher, Ro- 
ger Bacon, was ſo induſtrious as to collect from their relations, 
or traditions, many particulars of the Tartars, which are to 
be found in Purchas's Pilgrims, and other books of travels. 
The firſt regular traveller of the monkiſh Kind, who commit- 
ted his diſcoveries to writing, was John du Plant Carpin, wa. 
with ſome of his brethren, about the year 1246, carried a lets 


ter from pope Innocent to the great khan of Tartary, in fa- 


vour of che Chriſtian lubjotha.4 in that prince's extenſixe domi- 
yions, 
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nions, Soon after this, a ſpirit of travelling into Tartary and 
India became general; and! it would be no difficult matter to 
prove that n many Europeans, about che end of the fourteenth 
century, ſerved in the armies of Tamerlane, one of | the great- 
eſt princes of Tartary, whoſe conqueſts reached to the moſt 
remote corners of India; and that they introduced i into Eufope 
the uſe of gun-powder * and aftillery ; ; "the diſcoyery made by q 
German chemiſt being only partial and accidental. 1 
After the death of Tamerlane, who, jealous of the riſing 
power of the Türke Rad checked their progreſs, the Chriſti- 
an adventurers, upon their return, magnifying the vaſt riches 
of the Eaſt Indies, inſpired their countrymen with a ſpirit of 
adventure and diſco very, aud were the firſt that rendered a 
paſſage thither by ſea probable and practicable. The Portu- 


geeſe, had been always famous for theii application to maritime 


affair; and to their diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Great-Britain 3 A this day 1 indebted. for. ey brag com- 


merce. 
At firſt they cohiented diciafetves wid ſhort 1 voyages, creep- 


ing along the Galt of Africa, diſcovering cape after cape ; | 


but by making | a gradual progreſs ſouthward, they, in the year 
1497, were ſo fortunate as to ſail beyond the Cape, which o- 


pened a paſſage by ſea to the eaſtern ocean, and all thoſe coun- 


tries known by the name of India, China, and Japau. 


While the Portugueſe were intent upon a paſſage to India, | 


by the eaſt, Columbus, a native of Genoa, conceived a pro- 
je& of failing thither by the welt. His propoſal being con- 
demned by his 'countrymen as chimerical and abfurd, he laid 


his ſcheme fucceſſively before the courts of France, England, 


and Portugal, where he had no better ſucceſs. Such repeated 
diſappointmegts would have broken the ſpirit of any man but 
Columbus. The expedition required expence, and he had no- 
thing to defray. ĩ it. Spain was now his only reſource, and there, 
after eight years attendance, he ſucceeded, through the intereſt 
of queen Iſabella, who raiſed money upon her jewels to defray 


the epences of his expedition, and to do honour to her ſex. 
Columbus 
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Columbus now ſet ſail, anno 1492, with a Heet * three. 
ſhips, upon the moſt adventurous attempt ever undertaken by 
man, and in the fate of which. the inhabitants of two worlds 
were intereſted. 

In this voyage he had a thoukad difficulties to contend, 
with, and his ſailors, always diſcontented, began to inſiſt up- 
on his return, threatening, in caſe of refuſal, to throw him. 
overboard; but the firmneſs of the commander, and the diſco- 
very of land, after a paſſage of 33 days, put an end to the 
commotion. From the appearance of the natives he found to 
his ſarprize, that this could not be the Indies he, was in queſt 
of, and which he ſoon. diſcovered to be a new world. iv, 

Europe r now began to emerge out of that darkneſs into which 


ſhe had been ſunk ſince the ſubverſion of the Roman empire. N 


Theſe ; diſcoveries, from which ſuch -wealth was, deſtined to 
flow to the commercial nations of Europe, were ſucceeded by. 
others of unſpeakable benefit to mankind. The invention of 
printing, the revival of learning, arts, and ſciences; and, laſt= 
ly, the happy reformation. in religion, all diſtinguiſh the Z eth 
and ſixteenth century as the firſt, æra of modern hiſtory. © It 
was in theſe ages that the powers of Europe were formed i into 
one great political ſyſtem, ir which each took a ſtation, where- 
in it has ſince remained, with leſs variation than could have 
been expected, after the ſhocks oecaſioned by ſo many inter- 
nal revolutions, and ſo many foreign wats, of which v We have 


given ſome account in the hiſtory of, each particular ſtate i in 


the following ſheets. The. great events which happened then 


have not hitherto ſpent their force. The political principles ; 


and matims then eſtabliſhed, ſtall continue to operate; and 
the ideas concerning the balance of power then iutroduced, 
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Os att 4 ee that . human lie, there a are none 
more worthy the attention of a rational creature than thoſe 
chat flow from the mutual return of conjugal love. ; ao 

"When two minds are thus engaged by the ties of recipro- 
al fincerity, each alternately 1 receives and communicates a 
tratiſport that is inconceivable to all but thoſe who are in this 
fituation : "Hence ariſes that heart-enobling ſolicitude for one 
another's welfare ; that tender, ſympathy which alleviates 
affliftion, and that participated pleaſure which heightens prof- 
perity and joy itſelf E 

A good wife makes the cares of che world bit eafy, and adds 
a ſweetneſs to its pleaſures : the is a mans beſt companion in 


proſperity, and his only friend i in adverſity z the carefulleſt pre- 
ſerver of his health, and the kindeſt attendant on his fickneſs ; 


©; faithful adviſer in diſtreſs, a comforter i in affliction, and a 


prudent manager of all his domeſtic affairs. 4 

_ Good-nature and evenneſs of temper will give you. an eaſy 

companion for life; virtue and good ſenſe, an agreeable e | 

ove and conſtancy, a good wife or huſband; |. | 
A married woman ſhould not be deſirous of at at ra 

eyes of any man but thoſe of her huſband. WER oY 
He that allows himſelf to | taſte | thoſe pleaſures which he 

denies his wile, ads like 2 man who would enjoin his wife 


t6 4 thoſe enemies ts, 1 75 he has already ſurrenders 
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Lon Is, King of Sparta, ſuſpecting a coriſpiracy was foins- 
ied againſt him, fled to the temple of Minerva for ſhelter, 
whereupon 


[ 
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whereupon Epembrötus, his — ſeized the government. 
When Leonidas was informed of this, he made his efcape, 


taking his daughter "alSng with him, who choſe rather to fly 


with her father than reigh with her huſband: Some time after, 
Leonidas being reſtored to the throne, he advanced at the 
head of a band of ſoldiers to the temple where Cleom 


pn thy hang offi had, himſelf, fled for refuge. e 


there reproathed him with | great warmth for aſſuming the re- 


Hal power, in violation ef the ties of affinity beryween them, | 
_ and for expelling him from his own co in fo ignominous 


4 manner. 5 En 
reproaches, | ; continued ſeated in 4 profou It 
an aſpect which fufficiently San his g His 
Chelonida ſtood near with her two children at her feet, 
had been [equally unforturiate as a wife and # daughter; but 
was equally faithful in each of thoſe capacities, and had al- 
ways adhered to the unfortunate fide. . All thoſe-who were 
then preſent melted into tears at fo movilif a tight; zu were 
firudt with admiration at the virtue and tendernels of Chelonj- | 
da, and the amiable fares of conjugal love: The unfortunate 
princeſs, pointing to her nioutning habit and diſheveled trefſes, | 
„ Believe me, O, my father “' ſaid ſhe, * this habit of woe, 
which 1 now wear, this dejedtion which now appears in m/ 
coutitenance, and theſe ſorrows into which you. ſes jtie ſunk, 
ate not the effects of that compaſfion I entertain for Clepm- 


| brutis j but the {ad remains of, my affliftion for the 


ties you ſuſtained in your flight from Bparts. Os. whats 
alas | hall; 1 now reſolve 7 While, you reign for the future 


in Sparta, and triumph oyer the enemies who oppoſed you, 


mall I continue, to live in the deſolate ſtate to which you ſes 
me reduced ? Or, is it my duty to array myſelf in the robes 
of royalty and magnificence, when I behold the huſband I re- 
ceived from you in the flower of my yoiith on the poitit of 
periſhing by your dagger? Should he be unable to diſarm 


Ny eee ee | 
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am. of his mite and 1 permit me to afſure you that 
he will be puniſhed with more ſeverity for his imprudence, 
than was even intended by yourſelf; hen be ſhall fee a wiſe 
who is ſo dear to him, expiring at his ſeet for you are not 
to think, that in my preſent condition, I will ever confent to 
out-live him. What appearande ſhall I make among the 
Spartan ladies after my inabllity to inſpire my husband with 
compaſſion for my father; or to ſoften my father into pity for 
my Huſband ? What; indeed, ſhall I appear to them, but a 
daughter amd a wife, always afflicted and contemned by her 
neareſt relations? Chelonida, at the doncluſion of theſe 
words; reelined her check on that of Cleombrutus; while with 
| kit eyes, that {poke her ſortdw' in her tears; ſhe caſt a un- 
guid look or thoſe who were eln 1901520) ibn“ 
© Leonidas,” after — with is frjends, 
ordered Ceotnbrutus to ne and immedlately to quit Sparta; 
but earneſtiy irhporturied- lib daughter to continue there, and 
not forſake à father who gave ber fuch a peculiar proof of 
teridernefs' us to ſpare the life of her khuſband. His ſolicita- 
. du n, However, ineffectual; and the moment Cleom- 
btutud roſe from” his | ſeat; ſhe placed one of her children in 
bis arme, aud claſped the ether in ber on y and when ſhe 
had dere up her prayers to the goddeſs, and kifſed the altar, 
The beckmie # blur I evith Bev Buſband? un 20s Ie nn 
How extremely affecting was this ſpectacle, and how worthy 
the admiratibt of alf ages is ſuck model ef conjugal affection 
If the Heart 6 Vebmbrutus ſays Plutarch, was not entirely 
deptzved by Vaitiglory, and #boundleſs ambition to reign, he 
would have been fetifible that even baniſhment itſelf, with ſo 
| Vittuoius" 2" con paiiion;/wiis! a fehoity'preferable'to the/condi- 
| don of a ſovereign. c 28% 0907 Plau, in vit. Agid. 
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4 theſe, bens always 1 050 when, be was: / abſent, 
without any previous ſolicitations on his part. His wife was 
ſufficiently ſenſible how much this was for his glory 3 and one 


day, hen an Ionian lady of conſiderable xank, who lodged in 


ber houſe, ſhowed her, with an air of oſtentation aud pleaſure, 
her ornaments of gold, wich a variety. of jewels and, bracclets, 
ſhe anſwered her with a modeſt tone; For, ny part, I haue no 


ornament” dur Phuriam, who-for theſe teuenty years has been always 


4 elefted\ general of the Athenians. ls „e eee 


iach 10 noftul>ngd. 587 18 ebbinolod9 "© nent 11516597: 
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CYRUS, king of Perſia, had, taken captive the young prinee 
of Armenia, together with hs beautiſul and blooming princeſs, 
whom he had lately married, and of whom he was paſſionate- 
fond. When both, were brought, ta, the tribunals. &yrus 
alked the prince, hat he v Duld give to be xc · inſtatec in his 
kingdem ? He anſwered; Mith an aix of indiflerence, © - 


as for his krocha ag his wan Pbertys he xalued Um tan 


low rate. But if Cyrus would reſtore; his. belayed princeſs. to 
her native dignity and hereditary poſſt ſſions, .heaſhguld in ſin: 
tely rejoĩce, and would pays (this he uttered, with tenderneſs 
and ardor) would :wilhngly, pay his life for the purchaſę. 
When all the priſoners were diſmiſſed. with freedom. it is im. 
poſſible to be expreſſed ij ham they. eve charmed with. their 
royal benefactor g ſome ec lebrated his man tial 3ccompliſhments, 
ſome applauded his, ſocial. vixtuss,,all, Were prodigak of their 
praiſe, and laviſh in grateful. acknowledgement... Aud you, 
ſaid the prince, addreſſing himſelf to hin bride, Wihat think you 
of Cyrus? I did not obſerne, bim, ſaid the prinecſs—— Not cha 
ſerve him l Upon what then was your attentioh . ixed ? Upon 
that dear and generous man, who declared, “ that he would 
purchaſe my liberty at the eee, of Bir vun life.” 


What an idea of Chaſtity, aud, at the ſame time, What 2 
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| ION one of the fineſt gentlemen, ad police oder, of 
che age in which he lived, Was alfo one of the beſt huſband; 
min dhe whole Roman empire. He did not think it below him 
to treat his Wife as a friend, companion, and counſelor. Hoe 
has left us in his letter to Hiſpulla, bis wife's aunt, one of the 
moſt agreeable ' family pieces I ever met with. Conjugal love 
is drawn with a delicacy which" makes it appear to be an 
| wee ee *'The tranſition 6f i is n 


LI. 
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WP”; 1 remember the great affection which TY, ERAS you 
0 ud your excellent brother, and know you love his daughter as 
your on, ſo as not only to expreſs the tendernefs of the beft 
of aunts, but even to ſupply chat of the beſt of fathers, I am 
+ ſure it will give you pleaſure to hear that ſhe proves worthy of 
her father, worthy of you, and of her anceſtors. Her inge- 
_ Huity is admirable ; her frugality i is extraordinary, She loves 
me, the fureſt e of her virtue, and adds to this, a wonder- 
ful diſpoſition to learning, which ſhe has acquired from her 
u#feQion to me. She reads my writings, ſtudies them, and 
even gets them by heart. You would ſmile to ſee the concern 
ſhe is in when 1 have a cauſe to plead, and the joy ſhe ſhows 
when it is over. She finds means to have the firſt news 
brought her of the ſucceſs I meet with in court, how I am 
heard, and what degree is made. If I recite any thing in 
public, ſhe cannot refrain from placing herſelf privately i in fome 
= corner to hear, where with the utmoſt delight ſhe feaſts upon 
my applauſes ; ſometimes ſhe lings my verſes, and accompanies 

— with the lute, without any maſter, except love, the beſt 
| of infirolfors. From theſe . 
e 
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omens of our perpetual and increaſing /happineſs, ſince her 
affeQion is not. founded on my youth or pet ſon, which-myſt 
gradually decay; but ſhe is in loye with the immortal part of 
me, my glory and reputation. Nor, indeed, could leſs be en- 
pected, from one who had the happineſs to receive her educa- 
tion from you; who, in your houſe, was accuſtomed to every 
thing that was virtuous and decent, and even began to love me 
on your recommendation. For as you had always the great» 
eſt reſpect for my mother, you was pleaſed, from my infancy, 
to form me, to commend. me, and kindly; to preſage that I: 
ſhould be one day what my wife fancies I am; accept, there · 
fore, our united thanks 3 mine, that you have beſtowed her on 
me; and hers, that you haye given me to her as a mutual 
grant of joy and felicity:;= 7. © 1 45s 

The ſame amiable diſpoſition nk conjugal tenderneſs, ap- 
pear in all the Letters which he wrote, to his wife Calphurnia, 


| ut d lghs when ha wag ut « Miſnch flow her 


: by 1 7 
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7 was 10 20 reliefs as great a man as Pliny, "ht 
written a whole book of letters to his wife. They are full of 
that beautiful ſimplicity. which is altogether natural, and is the 
diſtinguiſhed character of the , beſt ancient writers. The fob 
lowing were written at a time when he was baniſhed ſrom his 
con by a faction that then N at Rome. 
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CICERO t TERENTIS. 


LurreEnx * 


1 LEARN from the letters of my friends as well as 7 
mon report, that you give incredible proofs of virtue and forti- 
tude, and that you are indefatigable in all kinds of good offices. 


 How' unhappy am I, that a woman of your virtpe, conſtancy, 


honour, and good nature, ſhould fall into ſo great diſtreſſes up- 


on my account ?-——lf all this had happened by the deerees- 
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of n you waged belly menfunde meh U cunid have borns 

it 3 but alas! it is all befallen me by my own indiſcretion, who 

thought I was beloved, by thoſe that envied me, and. did not 

join with thoſe who ſought my friendſhip. ——At preſent, 

fince my friends bid me hope, I ſhall take care of my health, 

that I may enjoy the | benefit of your affectionate ſervices. 

Plancius hopes we may ſome time or other come together in 
| Htaly, If I ever live to ſee that day, if 1 ever; return to your 

„ dear embraces 3 in ſhort, if I ever n mytelf, 1 

| call think our Wi nit e rewarded. 

| | | doNa3nobn 1 NEN Atti 8 35 
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15 Mogr 3 that 2 have done an — ah fre 

1 with the utmoſt fortitude and the utmoſt affeQion ; nor, 

indeed, f is it, more than | expected from om vou; though at the 

ſame time it is a great, aggravation of my ill fortune, that the 

afflictions I ſuffer can be relieved only by thoſe which you. un- 

| dergo for my ſake, For honeſt Valerius has written me a kt- 

| ter which 1 could not read without weeping very bitterly ; 

wherein he gives me an account of the public proceſſion which 

you made for me at Rome, Alas ! my deareſt life, muſt then 

Terentia, the darling of my ſoul, whoſe favour and recommen- 

dations have been fo often fought” by others, mult my Teren- 

_ tius droop under the weight of ſorrow, appear in the habit of 

a maurner, pour out floods. of dart, and albthis for my ſake; 

| for my ſake, who have undone; my ſamihy, by conſulting the 
ſaſgty ol others ?— You. preſent yourſelf beſore my eyes day 
| ae 1 fe you labouring midi innumerable dullicultics : 

|  T anvaſtaid, leſt you ſhould fink. under them; but I find in you 
1 all the; qualifications, that are neceſſary to ſupport you. Be 

ſure, therefore, to cheriſh.your health, that youmay compaſs the 
end of your hopes and your endeavours. * mY Teren- 

my heart's deſire, aac r 


dk 


| 
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Mara it is a pleaſure to ſee this great man able fami- 
iy who makes ſo different a figute in the forum or ſenate of 
Rome. Every one admires the orgtor and the conſul; but, 
for my own part, I eſteem the huſband and the father, His 
private character, with all the little weakneſſes of humanity, is 
as amiable as the figure he makes in public” i is awful and ma- 


: jeſtic. It would be ill- nature not to àcquaint the Engliſh read. 


er, that his wife was ſucceſsful in her ſolicitations for this 
great man, and ſaw her huſband return to the honours of 
which he had been deprived, with all the p6mp _ acclarma- 
tion that uſually attended the greateſt triamph; 


From the foregoing examples, it appears inconteſtably evi 


dent, that a happy matriage has in it all the pleaſures of friend- 


ſhip, all the enjoyments of ſenſe and reaſon, and, indeed, all 
the ſweets of life: and to make it (6, nothing more 18 requirs 
ed than diſcretion, Virtue, and gdod nature. Büt, for Wait of 
theſe, wedlock is now become the standing jeſt of tools, the 
cutſe of Eniaves, and the plague of moſt men. Where theſe 


are happily united, we way fay with the poet, oy me > 0 

' 11+ naten 

me, ee eee oh) vom wot ens 
— gouth\c'er felsz, and. that is love, TRIES 
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THE, CHARACTER oF 4 8 GOOD HUSBAND. * 
no not by hs but 


by choice, is eonſtant, as well from inclination as from princi- 


ple : he treats hig wife with delicacy as a woman, with tender- 
neſs as à friend t he attributes her follies to her weakneſs, her 
imptudence to her inadvertenicy* he paſſes them over therefore” 
with good nature, and pardons them with indulgence : all his 
cate and induſtry are employed for her welfare; all his 
strength and — e exerted err won, 1d 
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be is more anxious to preſerve his own character and reputa- 
ton, becauſe her's/is blended with it: laſtly, the good huſband 
is pious and religious, that he may animate her faith by his 
| prattice, and enforce the precepts of Chriſtianity by his own 
example 3 that as they join to promote each others happineſs 
in this world, l e eee 
in that which iy be cane. F 


” 
a 


i Iv | THE. CHARACTER OF A GOD WIFE: BE: 
-Tinrgnd wiv nie] Sher ain ie one con | 
tract which the balh entered Into, is ſtriftly and conſcientiouſ. 
ly virtuous, conſtant, and faithful to her huſband': chaſte, pure, 
and unblemiſhed, in every thought, word, and deed: ſhe is 
humble and modeſt from reaſon and conviction, ſubmiſſive 
from choice, and obedient from inelination: what the acquires 
by love and tenderneſs, the preſerves. by prudence and difcre- 
tion : ſhe makes it her buſineſs to ſerve, and her buſineſs to o- 
blige het huſband ; conſcious that every thing that promotes 
his happineſs, muſt in the end contribute to ber on: her ten- 
good humour and complacency leſſen and ſubdue his affliftions 
« She openeth her mouth“ as Jolomon' ſays, © with: wiſdom, 
and in her tongue is the law of kindneſs. She locketh well to 
the way of het huſband; and eateth not the bread of idleneſs: 
| her children tiſc up and call her bleſſed ; her huſband alſo, and 
Vith an eye of gratitude to the diſpenſer and difpoſer'of all 
things; to the huſband of the widow and father of the father- 
| teſs, intreating his divine favour and aſſiſtance in this and every 
other moral and religious duty; well ſatisfied, that if ſhe duly 
and punctually diſcharges her ſeveral offices in this life, ſhe 
| 5 — * l donn is 
on. * died © deceitful, 
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ect and beauty is vain: but a” woman that feareth the 
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Les EVR wn re 
for a RIFF and laboured manner is as bad in a letter, as it is in 
converſation. "This" does not banith ſprightlineſs and wit. 
Theſe are graceful in letters, juſt as they are in converſation ; 
when they. flow eaſily, and without being ſtudied ; when em- 
ployed ſo as to ſeaſon, not to eloy. One who, either in con- 
verſation or in letters, aſſects to ſhine and to ſparkle always, 
will not pleaſe long. The ſtyle of letters ſhould not be too 
highly poliſhed; .. It ought to be neat and correct, but no more. 
All nicety about words, betrays, ſtudy z and hence muſical 
periods, and appearances of number and harmony in arrange- 
ment, ſhould be carefully avoided: in letters. The beſt letters 
are commonly ſuch as the authors have written with moſt fa- 
cility. What the heart or the imagination. dictates, always 
flows readily; but where there is no ſubject to warm or in- 
tereſt cheſe, conſtraint appears ; and hence, thoſe letters of 
mere compliment, congratulation, or affected condolance, 
which have coſt the, authors moſt labour in compoſing, and 
which for chat reaſon, they perhaps conſider as their maſter- 
pieces, neyet fail of being the moſt W ig 
Maes 44a" 26 row e - 1 +1 Blair 
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and. ſimplicity which I have recommended in epiſtolary corre- 
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ſpondence, are not to be underſtood; wm 3 
leſſneſs. In writing to the moſt intimate friend, a certain de- 
gree of attention, both to the ſubject and the ſtyle, is requiſite 
and becoming. It is no more than what we owe both to our. 
ſelves; and to the friend with whom we correſpond. A ſloven- 
ly and negligent manner of writing, is a diſobliging mark of 
want of reſpect. The liberty, beſides, of writing letters with 
too careleſs a hand, is apt to betray perſons into imprudence 
in what they write. The firſt requiſite, both in converſation : 
and. correſpondence, is to attend to all the proper decorums 


which gur on character and that of others, demand. An 


imprudent expreſnon in converſation may be forgotten and 
paſs away but uhen we take the pen into our hand, we muſt 
| Have a Fant nn es ee, Dar. 

83 | yy 44.3 16 [4 (41 3 — 
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p. "owe 1 are one a aa melt. 1 on, 
which the ancients have given us, in the epiſtolary way. They 


are dlegint und polite; and exhibit a very pleaſing and amiable 


view'of the author. But, according to the vulgar phraſe, they 
ſmell too much of the lamp. They are too elegant and fine; 
and it is Hot eaſy to avoid thinking, thit the author is cafting 
an eye towards the Public, when he i is appearing to write only 
fot his friends. Nothing indeed is more difficult, than for an 


| bad who publiſhes his own letters, to diveſt himſelf alto- 


gether of attention to the opinion of the world in what he ſays; 
by which means, he becomes much lefs agreeable than a man 


ol parts would be, if, without any conſtraint. of this ſort, he 


rn. ponents it le ot 3; l 
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Cite Vepilttes, though net fs. howy as thoſe of Ping ddr 
on ſeyeral accounts, a far more valuable collection; indeed, 
the moſt valuable collection of letters extant in any language. 
They are letters of real buſineſs, written to the greateſt men 
of the age, compoſed with purity and elegance, but without the 
leaſt affectation ; and, what adds greatly to their merit, writ- 
ten without any intention of being publiſhed tothe world. For it 
appears that Cicerq never kept copies of his own letters; and we 
are wholly indebted to the care of his freed-· man Pyro, for the 
large collection that was made, after his death, of thoſe which 
are now extant, amounting to near a thouſand®*. They con- 
tain the moſt authentic materials of the hiſtory of that age; 
and are the laſt monuments which remain of Rome in its free 


ſtate ; the greateſt part of them being written during that im- 


portant criſis, when the republic was on the point of ruin; 
the moſt intereſting ſituation, perhaps, which is to be found 
in the affairs of mankind. To his intimate friends, eſpecially, 
to Atticus, Cicero lays open bimſelf and his heart, with en. 
tire freedom. In the courſe of his correſpondence with others, 
we are introduced into acquajmance with ſeveral of the prin- 
cipal perlonages of Rome; 3 and it i is remarkable that moſt of 
Cicero's correſpondents, as well 25 "himſelf, are elegant and. 
polite writers "which ſerves to abe our id idea of the taſte: 
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0 866 kit Letter to Atticus, which was hikes a year or two bofore b 


death, in which he. tells him, in anfwer do forne' exquitits' contetving his e. | 
piſtles, that he had no collectian of them, and that Tyro had only about (even 
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363827 41.47 On PoE s and SWIFT'S Letters, 


Ty moſt diſtinguiſhed collection of letter in.the Englif 
language, is that of Mr Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends; 
partly publiſhed in Mr Pope's works, and partly in thoſe of 


4 Dean Swift. This collection is, on the whole, an entertain - 
ing and agreeable one: and contains much wit and ingenuity. 


It is not, however, altogether free of the fault which I imputed 


to Pliny's Epiſtles, of too much ſtudy and refinement, '- In the 
variety of letters from different perſons, contained in that col- 
lection, we find many that are written with eaſe; and a beauti- 
ful fimplicity, Thoſe of Dr Arbuthnot, in particular, always 


"deſerve that praiſe. Dean Swift's alſo are unaffected; and 
"as a proof of their' being fo, they exhibit his character fully, 
With all its 'defefts; though it were to be wiſhed, for the 
hondur of his memory, that his epiſtolary correſpondence had 
not been drained to the dregs, by ſo many ſucceſſive publica - 
tions, as have been given to the world. Several of Lord 
Bolingbroke s, and of Biſhop Atterbury's Letters, are maſterlj. 


The cenſure of writing letters in too artificial a manner, falls 
"Y heavieſt on Mr Pope himſelf. There is viſibly more ſtudy, 
and lefs of nature and the heart in his letters; than in thoſe of 


ſome of his correſpondents. He had formed himſelf on the 


| © manner of Voiture, and is too fond of writing Hke a wit. His 
letters to ladies are full of affectation. Even in writing to his 
| friends, how forced an introduction is the following, of a let- 
ter to Mr Addiſon: „ I am more joyed at your return, than 


«T ſhould be at that of the Sun, as much as I'wiſh for him 
. in this melancholy wet ſeaſon; but it is his fate too, like 


4 « yours, to be diſpleaſing to owls and obſcene animals, who 
% cannot bear his luſtre.” How Riff a compliment is it, which 


bes pays to Biſhop Atterbury: „ Though the noiſe and daily 
. buftle for the Public be now over, I dare ſay, you are ſtill 


f tendering its welfare; 9 19 5 
8 0 
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t tions for a better ſeaſon.” This ſentence might be tolerat- - 


| ed in an barangue; but is very unſuitable to the ſtyle of one 


Re Teng with another, 1 Blair. 
" | eee Jy | 


On the Letters of Bat. ZAC, VOITURE, Sz VIGNE, and Lac 
Marr WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 88 


Tas n and; iy of tha French [genius appear-to 


much advantage in their letters, and have, given birth to ſeveral 


agreeable: publications. In, the. laſt; age Balzac and Voiture 
were the two molt, celebrated. epiſtolary writers. Balzac's re- 


putation indeed ſoon declined, on account pf his ſwelling periods 
and pompous ſtyle. But Voiture; continued long a favourite 
author. His compoſition is extremely ſparkling; he ſhows a 
great deal of wit, and can trifle, in the moſt entertaining man- 
t His only fault is, that he is too open and proffeſſed a wit, 


to be thoroughly agreeahle as a letter: writer. The letters of 
Madame de Sevigne are now eſteemed che moſt accompliſhed 
model of a familiar correſpondence. They turn indeed very 
much upon trifles, the incidents of the day, and the nes of 
the town; and they are overloaded with extravagant eompli- 


ments, and expreſſions of fondneſy, to her favourite daughter; 


but withal, they ſhew ſuch, perpetual ſprightlineſs, they contain 
ſuch eaſy and varied narration, and ſo. many ſtrokes of the 
molt lively, and beautiful painting, perfectly free from any af- 
fectation, that they are juſtly. entitled to high, praiſe. 'The 
Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montague are not unworthy 
of being named after thoſe of Madame de Sevigne. They have 
much of the French caſe and vivacity, and retain more the 
character of agreeable epiſtolary ſtyle, than. perhaps any letters 
<tr apa e Did. 
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* nue to the be Pal of Rome, after building the 0 


Ir an dhe Wenk of elies hey in the height of this eaniparts 
or the depth of their ditches, we ſhould have great reaſon to be 
in fear for that which we have now built. But are there in reali- 
ty any walls too high to be ſcaled by a valiant enemy? and of 
what uſe are ramparts in inteſtine divitions? they may ſerve for a 
defence againſt ſudden excurſions from abroad. ; but ĩt is by cou- 
rage and prudence. chiefly, that Ge invaſions of -Forcign ene- 
mies are repelled ;, and by unanimity, ſobriety, and juſtice, 
that domeſtic ſeditions are preyented- Cities fortified by the 


ſtrongeſt bulwarks have been often ſeen. to yield to force-from | x 


without, or to tumults from within. An exact military diſcip- 
| line; and a ſteady obſervance: of civil ond «orga 
Tiers, againſt theſe evils. FLLAL & RENE 
Blut · there is ſtill another point of rs 
ſidered. The proſperity of ſame riſing colonies, and the ſpeedy 
ruin of others, have i in a great meaſure been owing to their 
form of government. Were there but one manner of ruling 
ſtates and cities that could make them happy, the choice would 
not be difficult; but I have learnt, that of the various forms of 
government among the Greeks and Barbarian, there are three 
which are highly extolled by thoſe who have experienced them; 
and yet, that no one of theſe, is in all reſpects perfect, but 
each of them has ſome innate and incurable defect. Chuſe 
you, then, in what manner this city ſhall be governed. Shall 
7 R man ? ſhall it be hy a ſelect number of the wiſeſt 
among us ? 91 hl ee power be in people ? As 


for 


* 
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for es I ſhall ſubmit to whatever, form of adminiſtration you 
ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſn. As I think myſelf not unworthy to 


command, <7 neither am 1 unwilling to obey. Your having | 


choſen me to be the leader of this colony, and your calling the 
city after my name, are honours ſufficient to content me ho- 
nours of which, living or dead, 1 never can be deprived, 
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| Sits fate his (o/ordained it; hät f, who bega 4 whe ir; od 
| who lde bees te dien bu Ws pöint of A it by a complete 
conqueſt; ſhould now come of my own motion to alk a peace; | 
I am glad it is of you, Scipio, T he the fortune to alk it. Nor 
will this” be among the leaſt of your glories, that Hannibal, * 
victorious over ſo _ Wien Fenn, ſubmitted : at laſt to 
56, . He 6 1070 „ 
I could wih that our fathers and we had E our am- 
bition within the limits which nature ſeems to have preſcribed 
to it; the" ſhores of Africa, and the ſhores of Italy. The gods 
did not give us that mind. On "both fides we have been ſo 
eager after foreign poſſeſſions, as to put our own to the hazard 
of war. 'Rome and Carthage have had, each in her turn, the 
enemy at her gates. But fince errors paſt may be more eaſily 
blamed than corrected, let it now be the work of you and me, 
to put an end, if poſſible, to the eie! contention. For my - 
own part, my years, and the &&peri jence 1 Have had of the inſta- 
bility of fortune, inclines me to leave nothing to her determi- 
nation, which feaſon can decide. But much 1 fear, Scipio, 
that your youth, your want of the like experience, your unin- | 
terrupted fucceſs, may render you averſe from the thoughts of 
peace. He whom fortune has never failed, rarely reflects up- 
| . on 
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on ber inconſtaney. Vet, without recurring to former exam: 
ples, my own may perhaps ſuffice to teach you moderation: 
I am that fame Hannibal, who, after my vitory at Cannz, be- 
came, maſter of the greateſt part of your country, and deliberat- 
ed with myſelf what fate 1 ſhould decree to Italy and Rome. 
And now—iee the change! Hete, in Africa, 1 am come to 
treat with a Roman, for my own preſervation and my coun- 
try's. 1 Is the chen to be rruſt- 


to the hope of victory. The one. i is, in your own, power, the 
other at the pleafure of ihe, gods... Should. you prove. victori- 
ous, it would add little to your own glory, or tothe glory of your 
country; if vanquiſhed, you loſe in one hour all the honour 
and reputation you haye been ſo many years acquiring, But 
what is my aim in all this ?=—that you, ſhould content . yourſelf 
with our ceſſion of Spain, Sicily, Sardinia, and all the iſlands 
between Italy, and Africa. A peace on theſe conditions wall, 
in my opinion, not only ſecure the futute tranquility of Car- 
thage, but be ſufficiently glorious for you, and for the Roman 
name. And do not tell me, that ſome of our citizens, dealt 
fraudulently with you in the late treaty—lt is I, Hannibal, that 
now aſk a peace : 1 ak it, becauſe I think it expedient, for my 


nes and, thinking it expedient, 1 will, nee 
n it. | 
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6 eee 
turn which emboldened the Carthaginians to break the truce 
with us, and to lay aſide all thoughts of a peace, when it was 
juſt upon the point of being concluded z and your preſent pro- 
poſal is a proof of it. You tetrench from their conceſſions eve- 
ry thing but what we * and hare been long poſſeſſed Fa 

ut 
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But as it is your care that your fellow-citizens ſhould have the 
obligations t to you of being caſed from a great part of their bur- 
den, ſo it ought to be mine that they draw no advantage from 
their perfidiouſneſs. Nobody is more ſenſible than I am of the 
weakneſs.of man, and the power of fortune, and that whatever 
we enterprize 1s ſubject to a thouſand chances. If, before the 
Romans paſſed into Africa, you had of your own aceord quit» 
ted Italy, and made the offers Jou now make, I believe they 
would not have been rejected. But as you have been forced 
out of Italy, and we are maſters here of the open country, the 
ſituation of things is much altered. And, what is chiefly to 
de conſideted, the Carthaginians, by the late treaty. which we 
entered inte at their requeſt, were, over and above what you 
offer, tö Have reſtofed to us our priſoners without ranſom, de- 
hvered up their Thips of war, paid us five thouſand talents, and 
to have given hoſtages for the performance of all. The ſenate 
accepted thefe” conditions; but Carthage ſailed on her part: 
Carthage deceived us. What then is to be done? Are the Car- 
pas. e releaſed from the moſt important articles of 
the treaty, a8 f Yeward'of their breach of conduct? No, cer- 
tainly. Tf; to the conditions before agreed upon, you had ad- 
ded ſore new articles to our advantage, there would have been 
mattet of reference to che Roma people; but when, inſtead 
of adding: you retrench; there is no room for deliberation, 
The Carthaginians therefore muſt ſubmit to us at diſctetion, 
or muſt ee us in battle. Lee Hoke. 
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Wiege Complaint ; Bbg T5. Speech of "IR the 
Philoſopher to NERO, complaining of the Euvy of his Enemies, 
| and requiſting the Emperor to reduce him bath t6 his former nar. 


- row Circumflances, that be mig ht no 8 be. an Dr of their 
agen, 
in bowotiad m6 14 


Mr 4 the inet agar Cur; FLEA to 
accept the humble ſubmiſſions and grateful. e, e 


of the weak though Faithful guide of his youth. 


It as now a great many years firice 1 ae banour of 
attending your imperial majeſty as preceptor. - And your boun- 
ty has rewarded my labours with ſuch affluence, as has drawn 
upon me, what T had reaſon to expe, che envy af many of 


thoſe perſons, who ate always ready to pteſcribe to their 
prince where to beſtow, and where to withhold his favours. 


It is well known, that your illuſtrious anceſtor, Auguſtus, beſtow- 
ei on his deſerving fevovriees, Mg tippe aud 50 3 


and emoluments, ſuitable to the- dignity of the benefeRor, and 
to the-ſervices of the receivers: nor has his conduct been blam- 
ed. My employment about your imperial majeſty has, indeed, 
been purely domeſtic : I have neither headed your armies, nor 
aſſiſted at your councils. But you know, Sir, (though there 


are ſome who do not ſeem to attend it) chat a prince may be 


ſerved in different ways, ſome more, others leſs conſpicuous; 


and that the latter may be to him as valuable as the former. 


« But what! ſay my enemies, © ſhall a private perſon, of 
equeſtrian rank, and a provincial by birth, be advanced to 
« an equality with the patricians ? Shall an upſtart, of no name 
< nor family, rank with thoſe who can, by the ſtatues which 
" make the ornament of their palices, reckon backward a line 
U of anceſtors, long enough to ure out the faſti ?f Shall a phi- 
5 loſopher who has written for others | arg tp os moderation, 

4 0707 egg 


| + The „ pleaſe, almanacs, of te ancicbts, has, 
n our anianacs, tables of kir ge, cenſvls, &c. 
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« and contempt of all that is external, himſelf live in affluence 
and luxury? Shall he purchaſe eſtates, and lay out money at 


« intereſt ? Shall he build palaces, plant gardens, and adorn 
« a country at his OWN expence, and for his own pleaſure.” 
Cæſar has given royally, as became imperial magnificence. 
Seneca has received what his prince beſtowed ; nor did he ever 
ak; he is only .guilty of not. refuſing. Cæſar a rank places 
him above the reach of invidious malignity. Seneca is not, nor 
can be, high enough to deſpiſu the envious. As the overload- 
ed ſoldier, or traveller; would be glad to be relieved of his bur- 
den, ſo l in this laſt; ſtage of the journey of life, now that I 
find myſelf unequal to the lighteſt cares, beg, chat Cæſar would 
kindly-eaſwrae-of the troubles of my unwieldy wealth. I be- 
ſeech him do reſtore to the imperial treaſury, from hence it 
came; what is to me ſuperſſuous and cumbrous. The time 
and the attention, uchi now am obliged to heſtow upon my 
villa ani my gardene, I hell be glad to apply to the regulation 


of my mind. Cæſar is in the flower of life; long may he be 


equal to the toils of government ? His goodneſs will grant to 
his worn- out ſervant leave to tetire. It will not be derogatory 
from Czſar's greatneſs to have it ſaid, that he beſtowed favours 
on ſome, ho, ſo far from being intoxicated with them, ſhewed 
—that they could be ee when (at cheir own requeſt) diveſt. 
WE cel 12 orn. Tacit- 
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ier veproof of CLEON's Flattery to OY 
204 „neh Fate | 


renn ty. Cleon, there would be DNS” of 
my anſwering to what you have juſt propoſed ; he would him- 
ſelf reprove you for endeayouring to draw him into an imite- | 
tion of foreign abſurdities, and for bringing envy upon him by 
fuch unmanly flattery. As he is abſent, I take upon me to 


tell you, in his name, that no praiſe is laſting, but what is 
43G 2 rational; 
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rational; and that you do what you can to leſſen his glory, in- 
Read of adding to it. Heroes have never, among us, been dei. 
fied" till after their death ; and, whatever may be your way of 
thinking, Cleon, for my part, aner a wow * 
any years to come, obtain that honour. 

Vou have mentioned; as precedents of win you n 
Herculus and Bacchus. Do you imagine, Cleon, that they 
were deified over a cup of wine? and are you and I qualified 
to make gods? Is the king, our ers to receive his divi- 
nity from you and me, who are his ſubjeQs ? Firſt try your 
powers, whether you can make a king. It is, ſurely, eaſier 
to make a ling than a god; to give an earthly dominion, than 
a throne in heaven. I only wiſh that the gods may have heard, 
without offence, the arrogant propoſal you have made of ad- 
ding one to their number; and that they may ſtill be ſo propi- 
tous to us, as to grant the continuance of that ſucoeſs to our 
affairs with which they have hitherto favouted us. For my 
part, I am not aſhamed of my country ? nor do I approve of 
our adopting the rites of foreign nations, or learning from them 
how we ought to reverence our kings. To receive laws or 
rules of conduct from them, what is it but to confeſs ourſelves 
inferior to them) non 1 ©. Curtius. 


5 x; 
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BRUTUS's Speech in Vindication of CAESAR'S Murder. 


Raowaxs, countrymen, and lovers Hear me, for my cauſe; 
and be ſilent, that you may hear. Believe me, for mine ho- 
nour; and have reſpect to mine honour, that you may be- 
lieve. Cenſure me, in your wiſdom ; and awake m_ a 
that you may the better judge. 90 | 
If there be any in this aſſembly, any Jas friend of Ceſar's, 
to him I fay, that Brutus's love to Cæſar was no leſs than his. 
If, then, that friend demand why Brutus roſe againſt; Czar ? 
RN n bn ot on; this 


— 
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a8 is my anſeer Not that I loved Ceſar leſs; but that I loy= 
ed Rome more. Had you rather Cæſar were, and die al 
ſlaves z than that Ceſar were dead; to live all freemenu? As 
Cæſar loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I tes 
joice at it; as he was valiant, I honqur him; but as he was 
ambitious, I flew him. There are tears for his lore, joy fot 
his fortune, honour for his valour, and death for his ambition. 
Who's here ſo baſe, that would be a, bond- man 2 If ang, 
ſpeak; for him have I offended. Who's here ſo rule, that 
would not be a Roman ?—If-any, ſpeak; ſot dum have I of- 
fended. Who's here fo vile, that will not love his country 2— 
If any, ſpeak; for him * 1; offended.— 1 wan a re- 
pT r HUT? 776 
None Then be L offended. , 66 
to Cæſar, than you ſhould; do to Brutus. The queſtion of his 
death is inrolled in the capital: his glory not extenuater, wheres 
in he was ee nor mme, which he fut- 
fered death. | ls MO!) Rifbree r #4 kn 
Here comes ** body, nps by Mark Antony; whos 
though he had no hand in his death, ſhall-xeceive. the, benefit 
of his dying, a place in the common-wealth z a8, which ,of 
you ſhall-not ? With this I depart—That, as I flew, my beſt 
lover for the good of Rome, I have the ſame dagger for my- 
ſelf, when it ſhall pleaſe: my country to need my death... .. 
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== roſy. perſon were as Eigantic, as your. debres, the world 
would not contain you... Jour night hand would touch the 
caſt, and Jour left the welt at the ſame time : you graſp at 
moxe than. you. are, equal to, From Europe you 7 reach Abaz, 
from Aſia you lay hold on Europe. And if you ſhould con- 
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quer all mankind, you ſeem difpoſed to wage war with woods 
and ſhows, with rivers and wild beaſts; and to attempt to ſub. 
due nature. But, have you conſidered the uſual courſe of 
things ? haye you reflected, chat great trees are many years in 


growing to their height, and are cit down in an hour ? It is 


fooliſh to think of the fruit only, without conkidering the height 
you haye to climb to dome at it. Take care leſt, while you 
r ee eee 
es jou have laid hold on. "nr or 

* Bally, wht hi you be ith the Senn of the Se 


bo thians. with. you? We have 1 never anvaded Macedon; ,why 


ſhould you attack, Seythia?” Yo 4 pretend to be the puniſber 
of robbers; and Is yourlelf ME general robber of mankind. 
You have taken Lydiaz you have ales Syria; you | are mal. 
ter of Perha; you have fubdued the rhe la nal 
Indiz : : all this will not ſatisfy you, unleſs you lay yout - greedy 
and i infatiable hands upon our flocks and berdd. How impru- 
dent is your conduct you gralp at riches, the poſſeſſion of 
which only increaſes 1 your ayarice,  Youinataſe your hunger 

what ſhould produce ſatiaty; fo” that the more you have, 

more you defire. But have you forgot how long the con- 


 queſt'of the Bactfians detained you ? while you were fubdu- 


Ing them the Sogdians revolted. Your victories ſerve to no o- 


ther purpoſe than, to find you employment by producitig new 
wars ; for the bulineſs of every conqueſt is twofold, to win, 
and to preſerve : and though you'may be the greateſt of war- 


| riors, you mult expect that the nations you conquer will endea- 


vour to ſhake off the yoke as faſt as poſſible: ha roar of 
chuſe to be under foreign dominions 7 


I you will croſs the Tanals, yolk er se oer epi- 


and obſerve how extenſive a territory we inhabit. But to con- 
us is quite another buſineſs ; you will find us, at one time, 

too nimble for your purſuit z and at another time, hen you 
think we are fled far enough From you, you will have us ſur- 
priſe you in your camp: for the Scythians attack with no leſs 
- vigour 
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„„ Ie vin therefore be your wiſdom to keep 
with ſtrict attention what you have gained :- catching at more, 
jou may loſe what you have. We have a proverbial ſaying in 
Scythia, That Fortune has no feet, and is furniſhed anly with 
hands to diſtribute her capricious favours, and with fins to e- 
lude the graſp of thoſe to whom ſhe has been bountiful. —You | 
give yourſelf, out to be a god, the ſon of Jupiter Ammon; it 
ſuits the character of a god to beſtow fayours on mortals, not, 
to deprive them of what they have. But if you are no god, re- 
lect on the precarious condition of humanity. You will chus 
ſhew more wiſdom, than by dwelling on thoſe ſubjects which 
hoy puffed up your pride, and made you forget yourſelf, _ 
Tou ſee how little vou afe | likely to gain by attempting the 
conqueſt of Scythia, , On the other hand, you may, if you 
pleaſe, have 1 in us a valuable alliance. We command the bor- 
ders of both Europe and Aba. There. is nothing between us, 
and Bactria but the river Tanais; and our territory extends to 
Thrace, which, as we have heard, borders on Macedon. If 
you decline attacking us in a hoſtile manner, you way have 
our friend(hip. 4s Nations which have never been at war are on 
an equal footing ; but it is in vain that confidence is repoſed 
in a conquered people; there can be no fincere friendſhip, be- 
tween the oppreſſors and the oppreſſed ; even in peace, the 
latter think themſelves entitled to the rights of war againſt the 
former. We will, if you thiok good, enter into a treaty with 
you, according to our manner, which is not by ſigning, ſealing 
and taking the gods to witneſs, as is the Grecian cuſtom ; but 
by doing actual ſervices. The geythians are not uſed to pro- 
miſe, but perform without promiſing. And they think an ap- 
peal to the gods ſuperfluous ; for that thoſe, who have no re- 
gard for the eſteem of\men will not heſitate to offend the gods 
by perjury—You may therefore conſider with yourſelf, whe- 
you had better have a people of ſuch a character, and is 
ated as to hare it in MANY either to ſerve you or to 
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Ir was' fome time in the ſummer of that year in which Den- 
dermond was taken by the allies, which was about ſeven 
years. before my father came into the country, —and about as 
many aſter the time that my uncle Toby and Trim had private- 
iy decamped ſrom my father s houſe in town, in order to lay 
ſome of the fineſt: ſioges to ſome of the fineſt ſortiſied eities in 
CTurope.— When my uncle Toby was one evening getting his 
ſupper, with Trim fitting behind him at a ſmall ſidebaord; 
the land-lord of a little inn in the village came into the par- 
Hur with an empty phial in his hand to beg a-glaſs or two of 
fack ; tis for 2 poor gentleman, -I think, of the army, ſaid 
the landlord, who has been taken ill at my houſe four days 
ago, and has never held up his head ſince, og had a deſire to 
taſta any thing till juſt: now, that he has a fancy for a glaſs of 
Lack and a thin toaſt.— I hin, ſays he, taking his hand from 
his forehead, it would. comfort me J lte 443 460A 4 
If, could neither beg, borrow, a0 hug ſuch 7 
added the landlord, would almoſt; ſteal it ſor the poor 
gentlemans. he, is, {p ill, +>, hope in God, he will ſtill mend, 
continued he—we are all of us concerned fox him. 
Thou art a good-natured foul, 1 will anſwer fon 1 
my uncle Toby; and thou, ſhalt drink the poor gentleman's 
heakb in. à glaſs of lack, thyſelf, rand take 2 che, of bottles, 
with ngſervice, and tell him he. is. heartily, welcome to 
them, and 30.4 $926? mare, if they, will do. him god. 
@ Though, I. am perſuaded, fad my uncle Toby, as the land 
wh — " ee is a very ge fellow Trim, 
Nang ng 34g 1 3 Jet 
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Het i cannot help entertaining an high opinion of his gueſt 
too; there muſt be ſomething more than common in him, 
that in ſo ſhort a time ſhould win ſo much upon the affections 
of his hoſt 3 And of his whole family; added the cor- 
poral, for they are all concerned for him. ——Step after him, 
ſaid my uncle Toby,—do Trim —and aſk if he knows his 
name. | 

Il have quite forgot. it, truly, ſaid the landlord; coming 
back into the parlour. with the corporal—but- I can aſk: his 
ſon again Has he a fon with him, then? ſaid my unele 
Toby. A boy; replied che landlord, of about eleven or 
twelve years of age; but the poor creature has taſted almoſt 
as little as his father 3 he does nothing but mourn and lament 
for him night and day ee eee ee 
theſe two das. 

My uncle Teby laid 4 "his knife and fork, and-ihuſ 
iy plate from before him, as the landlord gave him the ac- 
count ; and Trim, without being ordered, took a-ẽðy without 
ſaying one word, and in a few W eee his 
pipe and tobacco. | 22408 TINTED 

— tay wks « room 2 late, =o Pn / Eu 

Trim - ſaid my uncle Toby, after he had lighted his pipe, 
and ſmoaked about a dozen whiffs Trim came in front of his 
maſtery and made his bow j my uncle Toby ſmoaked on, and 
ſaid no more. Corporal I fad my uncle Toby—the cor- 
poral made his eee r mae no 0 | 
but finiſhed His pipe. 1 

Trim! ſid my 4 Tobyj 1 have à project in my 72 
it is à bad nicht, of wrapping myſelf up warm in my roque- 
laure; and paying a vifft to this poor gentleman. Tour ho- 

nour's roquelaure, replied the corporal, has not onte been had 
on, ſince the night before your honour received your wound, 
when we mounted guard in the trenehes before the gate of St. 
Nicholas and beſides, it is fo cold and rainy a night, that 
what with the roquelaure, and what with the weather, twill 
. . | 3 H be 
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be enough to give your honour your death, and bring on your 
honour's' torment in your groin. I fear fo, replied my uncle 
Toby; but 1 am not at reſt in my mind, Trim, ſince the ac- 
count the landlord has given mei—I-with I had not known ſo 
much of this affair, added my uncle Toby, or that I had 
know more of it't—How ſhall we manage it? Leave it, an't 
pleaſe your honour, to me, quoth the corporal Il take my 
hat and ſtick, and go to the houſe and reconditre, and act ac- 
cordingly; and 1 will briag your honour 4 full account in an 
hour. Thou ſhalt go, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, and here's 
2 ſhilling” for thee to drink with His ſervatit1 ſhall pet i it 
all out of him, ſaid the corporal; ſhutting the door: | 
My uncle Toby filled his fecond pipe] and had it not been, 

chat he now and then wandered from the point, with enGder- 
ing whether it was not full as well to have che curtain of the 
tennaile a ſtraight line as 4 crooked one, he might be faid to 
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| Hive" thought of nothing elſe but rn Le Ferre and his boy 


the whole time he ſmoaked it. | 

It was not tilt my uncle Toby had knocked this ales but of 
His third pipe, that corporal Trim returned ou the inn, and 
gave him the following account. Ft 
I defpaired at firſt, faid the badete of 14 able to i bring 


back your honour any kind of intelligence concerning the poor 


*Hek Hentenant—Ts he in the army then ? faid/ my uncle Toby 


le is, ſaid ne corporal—And in what regiment ? ſaid my 
uncle Toby tell your honour, replied the corporal, every 
ching firaight forwards; as I learnt it.— Then, Trim, P11 ful 


another pipe, ſaid my uncle Toby, and not interrupt thee till 
thou haſt done; ſd fit down at thy eaſe, Trim, in the window- 
eat, and begin chy ſtory again. The corpotal made his old 


bow, which generally ſpoke, as plain as à bow could ſpeak it— 
r Tour honour is good: And having done that, he ſat down, 
as lie was ordered, —and began the ane, 
e r a ng doaAN 0 


I 
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I defpaired at firſt, ſaid the corporal, of being able to bring 
back any intelligence to your honour about the lieutenant and 
his ſon; for when'I aſked where his ſervant was, from whom 
I made myſelf ſure of know ing every thing which was proper 
to be aſked—That's a right diſtinction, Trim, ſaid my uncle 
Toby—I was anſwered, an' pleaſe. your honour, that he had 
no ſervant with him ;—that he had come to the inn with hired. 
horſes, which, upon finding himſelf. unable to proceed, (to 
after ' he came. —If I get better, my dear, ſaid he, as he gave 
his purſe to his ſon to pay the man, we can hire horſes from 
hence. — But alas I the poor gentleman, will never get from 
hence, ſaid the landlady to me, for I heard the death- watch 
al night long and when he dies, the youth, his ſoa, will 
certainly die with him; for he is broken hearted alteady. 

I was hearing this account, continued the corporal, when 
the youth came] into the kitchen, to order the thin toaſt the 
landlord ſpoke of ;---but I will do it for my father myſelf, ſaid 
the youth.---Pray let me fave you the trouble, joung gentleman, 
faid I, taking up a fork for the purpoſe, and offering him my 
chair to fit down upon by the fire, whilſt I did it. I believe, 
Sir, faid he, very modeſtly, I can pleaſe him beſt myſelf —I 
am ſure, ſaid I, his honour will not like the toaſt the worſe for 
being toaſted by an old ſoldier The youth took hold of my 
hand, and- inſtantly burſt into tears,—Poor- youth ! faid/my 
uncle Toby,—he has been bred. up from an infant in the army, 
and" the name of a ſoldier, Trim, ſounded in Fe cars mau 
name of a friend = with 1 had him here. 

II never, in the longeſt march, ſaid — ite had-ſa 
great a mind to my dinner, as I had to cry; with him for com- 
pany:— What could be the matter with me, an' pleaſe your 
hondur? Nothing in the world, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby 
blowing his noſe, hut that * art a ita at feb 
low. 
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When I gave him the toaſt, continued the corporal, I thought 
it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shandy's ſervant, and 
that your honour (though a ſtranger) was extremely concern. 
ed for his father; —and that if there was any thing in your 
houſe or cellar (and thou might ſt have added, my purſe too, 
ſaid my uncle Toby he was heartily welcome to it :»—he made 
a very low bow, (which was meant to your honour) but no 
anſwer, for his heart was full ſo he went up ſtairs with the 
toaſt I warrant you, my dear, ſaid I, as J opened the kitehen- 
door; your father will be well again. Mr Yorick's curate 
was ſmoking 4 "pipe by the kitchen fire but ſaid'not a word 
good or bad to comfort the youth. I thought it was 
Wrotig, e ane 1 thitik fo ma wy uncle 
Toby. 4 10920 eb | 33164bs IQ - 41 
When this lieutenant had taken his plaſs'of rack 2nd toſſ, 
he felt himſelf a little revived, and ſent down mto the kitchen, 
to let me know, that in about ten minutes he ſhould be glad 
if 1 ſhould ſtep up ſtairs. I believe, ſaid the landlord, he is 
going to ſay his prayers, —for-there was a book laid upon the 
chair by bis bed-Hde; and as I mut the ne his ſon take 
up a cuſhion : 00 2900 bow 
. I thought, ſaid the curate, that you 3 40 * army, 
Mr tim, never {aid your prayers at all. I heard the poor 
gentleman ſay his prayers laſt night, ſaid the landlady, very de- 
voutly, and with my own ears, qr I could not haye believed it. 
ue you ſure of, it? replied the curate A ſoldier, an' 
pleaſe-yous.reverence, ſaid. I, prays as often cof his, own accord) 
as à parſonz—and:when'he' is fighting for his king, and for his 
own life, and for his havour, too, he has the moſt reaſon to 
Pray to God of any, one in the whole world.— Twas well ſaid 
of thee, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby. But when a ſoldier, ſaid 
I, au pleaſe, your reverence, has been ſtanding for twelve hours 
together in the trenches, up to his knees in cold water, or en- 
gaged, ſaid I, for months together in long and dangerous 
Ve ;---harrafled, perhaps, i in his rear to-day ;---harraſling 
others 


4 
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others to-morrow : detached n there 
reſting this night upon his arms; beat up in his ſhirt the 
next3z---benumbed in his joints ; perhaps without ſtraw, in his 
tent to kneel on ;---be muſt ſay his prayers how and when he 
can. believe, ſaid I. for IL was. piqued, quoth the l 


for the reputation of the army, I believe, an't pleaſe, your re- 
verence, ſaid. I, that when a ſoldier gets time to pray, he prays 


as heartily as, a parſon though not with all his ſuſs and hy- 
pocriſy. Thou ſhould'ſt not have ſaid that, Trim, ſaid WF 
uncle Toby,-—for. God only knows, who, is, a hypocrite, and 


ho is not At the great and general review of us all, cor- 


poral, at the. day of judgement, (and not till then it will be 
ſeen who has dane their duties in this world, and who, has 


not; and we ſhall be adyanced, Trim, accordingly—1 hope 


we ſhall, faid Trim. is in, the Scripture, ſaid may uncle 


Toby; and I will, ſhey,.it thee to-morrow eln the mean 


time we may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, ſaid; my 
uncle Toby, that God Almighty is ſo good and juſt a governor 
of the world, that if we have but done our duties in it, —it will 
never be enquired into, whether we have done them in a xed 
coat or a black one :—-I hope not, ſaid the ann 8⁰ 
on, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, with thy Rory |. 347061, 1 
When l went up, continued the corporal, into the lieutenants 
room, which I did not do till the expiration;of the ten minutes, 
be wis lying in his bed with his head raiſed upom his hand, 
with his elbow upon the pillow, and a clean white cambric 
hand-kerchief beſide it: — The youth was juſt ſtooping down 
to take up the cuſhion, upon which I ſuppoſed he had been 
kneeling—the book was laid upon the bed,—and as he roſe; in 
taking up the cuſhion with one hand, he reached out his other 


to-take it away at the ſame time Let it remain there, my 
dear, ſaid the lieutenant. | 


He did not offer to ſpeak wo, al I bad walked up cloſe 
to his bed-lide If you are Captain Shandy's ſervant, ſad he, 
you muſt preſent my thanks to your maſter, with my little boy's 
| | : # : tl anks 
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thanks along with them, for his courteſy to me,. if he was of 
Leven's—ſaid the Heutenant.—I told him your honour was. 
hen, ſaid he, I ſerved three campaigus with him in Fian- 
ders, and remember him but tis moſt likely, as I had not the 
honour of any acquaintance with him, that he knows nothing 
of me. Tou will tell bim, however, that the perſon his 
good - nature las laid under obligations to him, is one Le Fevre, 
a lieutenant in Angus's but he knows me not, —ſaid he, a 
ſecond time, muſing ;- poſſibly he may my ſtory added he 
pray tell the captain, I was the enſign at Breda, whoſe wife 
was moſt unfortunately killed with a -muſket-ſhot, as ſhe lay in 
my arms in my tent. —I remember the ſtory, an't pleaſe 
your honour, ſaid I, very well. Do you ſo ? ſaid he, wip- 
ing his eyes with his handkerchief;—then well may I.—In 
faying this, he drew a little ring out of his boſom, which ſeem- 
ed tied with a black ribband about his neck, and kiſſed it twice, 
ere, Billy, ſaid he, the boy flew acroſs the room to 
the bed- ſide, and falling down upon his knee, took the ring in 
his hand, and kiſſed it c 19 i kiſſed his e ow che 
down upon the bed and wept. Sto eee 

I with, ſaid my E oy wich a — 9.— wiſh, | 
Trim, I was afleep,” 

Your honor, plc ths ant is too much concerned; 
---ſhall I pour your honour out a glaſs = fack to your * 
— bo, Trim; ſaid my uncle Toby. 

1 remember, ſaid my uncle Toby, dghing again, the ſtory 
of che enſign and his wife, with a circumſtance his modeſty 
omited ;—and- particularly well that he, as well as ſhe, upon 
ſome account or other, U forget what) was univerſally pitied 
by the whole regiment but finiſh the ſtory thou art upon: 
is finiſhed already, faid the corporal,—for 1 could ſtay 
no longeth ſo wiſhed his honour a good night; young Le Fevre 

| roſe from off the bed, and ſaw me to the bottom of the ſtairs : 
and as we went down together, told me, they had come from 

Ireland, and were on their route to join their regiment in Flan- 
| ders 
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ders—But alas! ſaid the corporal, the lieutenant's laſt day's 
march is over. Then, mm of his poor boy? 
cried/my uncle Toby. 10 „ + 
It was to my uncle Wagen ses eel 
it only for the ſake of thoſe, who, when cooped in betwixt a 
natural and poſitive law, know not for their ſouls which way 
in the world to turn themſelves That notwithſtanding my 


uncle Toby was warmly engaged at that time in carrying on 


the ſiege of Dendermond, parallel with the allies, who preſſed 
theirs on ſo vigorouſly that they ſcarce allowed him time to 
get his dinner that nevertheleſs he gave up Dendermond, 
though he had already made a lodgement upon the counter- 
ſcarp; and bent his whole thoughts towards the private diſtreſ- 
ſes at the inn ; and except that he ordered the garden - gate to 
be bolted up, by which he might be ſaid to have turned the 
ſiege of Dendermond into a blocade—he left Dendermond to 
itſelf = to be relieved or not by the French king, as the French 
king thought good; and only cenkdered how Made 
relieye the poor heutenant and his ſon. 

—— That kind Being, who is a friend tothe friendlſs hal 
recompenſe thee for this. | wh, birt 

Thou haſt left this matter | thort, faid my nei Tibet ade 


corporal, as he was putting him to bed, and I will tell thee 
in what Trim. —In the: firſt place, when thou madeſt an offer 
of my ſervices to Le Fevre, as ſickneſs and travelling are both 


expenſive, and thou knoweſt he was but a poor lieutenant, with 


a ſon to ſubſiſt as well as himſelf, out of his pay, that thou 
didſt not make an offer to him of my purſe ; becauſe, had he 
ſtood in need, thou knoweſt, Trim, he had been as welcome 
io it as myſelf. Tour honour knows, ſaid the corporal, I 
had no orders true, quoth my uncle Toby. thou didſt 
RRR e as 

a man. 
In che ſecond eee eee 
8 
him 


— 
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him whatever was in my houſe, thou ſhouldſt have offered 


him my houſe a. too: 4A ſick brother ofhcer ſhould have 


the beſt quarters, Trim; and if we had him with us,—we 


could tend and look to him: thou art an excellent nurſe 


old woman's, and the boy's and mine together, we might re- 
cruit him again at once, and ſet him upon his legs. — 


nn a fortnight or three eee een 
might march. — He will never march, an' pleaſe 


your honour, in the world, ſaid the corporal He will 
march, ſaid my uncle Toby, riſing up from the ſide of the bed, 


Vith one ſhoe off An pleaſe your honour, faid the corporal 


he will never march but to his grave He ſhall march, cried 
my uncle Toby, marching the foot which had a ſhoe on, though 


Alle cannot ſtand it, ſaid the corporal. Ie ſhall be ſupport- 


and what will become of his boy ?—He ſhall not drop, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, firmly.—A-well-a'day,—do- what we can for him, 

ſaid Trim, maintaining his point, the poor ſoul will 8 
He ſhall not die, by G—, cried my wndle-Toby.” - 
"#4 * +——The-accufng Jdirit, which flew 9 — I 
with the oath; bluſhed as he gave it in - and the recording 
angel, as he wrote it down, dropp'd a tear upon the word, and 

j it out for ever. Nb 11 Hane wot is 
My uncle, Toby went to ro eee 
Pres breeches, pocket, and having ordered the corporal to go 
early. a SOFA f phyGician, he went to bed and fell 


ep · * \ „leid 126 


. The, ſun, looked; bright the anarndiſai-altery fh very 2 é 


the, village but Le Fevre's, and his afflited ſon's ; the hand of 


death preſs'd heavy upon his eye: lids, and hardly could the 


wheel at the ciſtern turn round its circle, — hen my uncle 
Toby, who had: roſe up an hour before his wonted time, en- 


* the lieutenant's room, and without preface or apology 
_ fat 
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fat himſelf down upon the chair, by the bed-lide; and inde- 
pendently of all modes and cuſtoms opened the curtain in the 
manner an old friend and brother officer would have done it, 
and aſked him how he did,—how he had reſted in the night, 
—what was his complaint,—where was his pain, —and what 
he could do to help him and without giving him time to 
anſwer any one of the enquiries, went on and told him of the 
, a eee eee eee e the 
night before for him 

Lou ſhall go home diedtlyy Le Bente läd my uncle 
Toby, to my houſe, and we'll ſend for a doctor to ſee what's 
the matter,—and. we'll have an apothecary, and the cor 
poral ſhall be n be 8 en. * 
Fevre. „it hoad-datw 1 

There was 2 frankneſs in N en e the effect 
of familiarity,—but the cauſe of it, which let you at once in- 
to his ſoul, and ſhewed you the goodneſs of his nature; to this, 
there was ſomething in his looks, and' voice, and manner, ſu- 
peradded, which eternally beckoned to the unfortunate to come 
and take ſhelter under him; ſo that before my uncle Toby 
had half finiſhed: the kind offers he was making to the father, 
had the ſon inſenſibly preſſed up cloſe to his knees, and had 
taken hold of the breaſt of his coat, and was pullitig it towards 
him. The blood and ſpirits of Le Ferre, which were wax- 
ing cold and flow within him, and were retreating to their laſt 
citadel, the heart, —rallied back; the film forſook Hs eyes for 
a moment. he looked up wifhfully in my uncle Tobys face, 
then eaſt a look pen his boy;—and that ligament, fine as it 
was, -was never broken. | 

Nature inſtantly ebb'd n- he -film returned to its 
place. the pulſe flutter d=-ſtopp'd—went on. throbbd 
opp r I & on No. — 
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4 ercy recommended. 


Menn 
— 
* 5 M. uncle Toby » was a man patient of injuries not from 


. want of courage, Where juſt occaſions preſented, or called it 
, forth Ik know no man under whoſe arm'T would ſooner have 


8 ſhelter ;—nor did this ariſe from any inſenſibility or ob- 


tuſeneſs of his intellectual parts ;-—-he was of a peacef ul, pla. 
"cid nature, no jarring element in it, —all was mixed up ſo 
kindly within him ; my uncle Toby had ſcarte a lieart to reta- 
late upon 4 fly LB Ye he, 'ofie day at dinner, to an 
| overgrown ( one which had Buzzed about his noſe, and torment- 
ed him cruelly all dintier-time,-—and which, after infinite at- 
tempts, he had caught at laſt, as it flew by him; T Il not 
burt thee, ſays my uncle Toby, rifing from his chair, and go- 
ing acroſs the room, with the fly in his hand. —Tll not hurt 
I hair of thy head: Go, ſays he, bring” up the ſaſh, and o- 
pening his hand as he ſpoke, to let it efcape g, poor de- 
vil,—get thee gone, why ſhould 1 hurt thee This world, 
ee is wide en to hold both thee and me. 
„ This f is to ſerve for parents and 1 inſtead of a 
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c volume upon the ſubject. . Sterne. 
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1 Fs the ſembre pencil! kaid' 1 vauntingly—for I 

envy not its powers, which paints the'evils' of life with To hard 
and deadly a colouring: The mind fits terrified at the objects 
he has maghified herfelf and blackened: reduce them to their 
proper ſize and hue, ſhe overlooks them. Tis true, ſaid I, 

correkting the propoſition the Baſtile is not an evil to be de- 
ſpiſed— but ſtrip it of its towers—fill up the foſe—unbarricade 


© The doorg—call it t bmply a confinement, and ſuppoſe tis ſome 
tyrant 
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tyrant of a diſtemper and not of a ee e holds you in 
it—the evil vaniſhes, and you bear the other half without com- 
plaint. _ 

I was interrupted in the hey-day of this ſoliloquy, with a 
voice which I took to be of a child, which complained * it 
* could, not get out,” I looked up and down the paſſage, 
and ſeeing neither man, woman, nor child, 1 went out with- 
out further. attention. 

In my return back through the * I heard the fame 
words repeated twice over; and looking up, I ſaw it was a 
Starling hung in a little cage can't get _—_— can't ger 
out,“ ſaid the Starling. Ter » 

I ſtood looking at the bird; and to every perſon who came 
through the paſſage, it ran fluttering to the fide towards which 
they approached it, with the ſame lamentations of its captivi- 
y can't get out,” ſaid the Starling--God. help thee ! ſaid 
J, but I will let thee out, coſt what it will; ſo I turned about 
the cage to get at the door; it was twiſted and double twiſted 
ſo faſt with wire, there was no getting it open without pulling 
the cage to pieces---I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the place where I was attempting his deli- 
verance, and thruſting his head through the trellis, preſſed his 
breaſt againſt it, as if impatient,---I fear, poor creature ! faid 
I, I cannot ſee thee at Reyes No, ſaid the Starling. — 
] can't get out, 1 can't get out,” ſaid the Starling. 25 

I vow I never had my affections more tenderly awakened; 
nor do I remember an incident in my life, where the diſſipated 
ſpirits, to which my reaſon had been a bubble, were ſo ſudden- 
ly called home. Mechanical as the notes were, yet ſo true iq 
tune to nature were they chanted, that in one moment they o- 1 
verthrew all my ſyſtematic reaſonings upon the Baſtile; and I 
heavily walked up ſtairs, unſaying every word I had faid in go- 
ing down them. 

Diſguiſe thyſelf as thou wilt, ſtill, 1 ! ſaid I—ſtill thou 

art a bitter buy vt and though thouſands in all ages have 
312 | been 
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| been made to arink of thee, thou art no leſs bitter on that AC» 
count —'Tis thou, . thrice ſweet and gracious goddeſs, addreſ- 
ſing myſelf to Liberty, whom all in public or in private wor; 
ſhip, whoſe taſte is grateful, and ever will be fo, till Nature 
herſelf ſhall change. no tint of words can {pot thy ſnowy man- 
tle, or chymic power turn thy ſceptre i into iron with thee 
to ſmile upon him as he eats his cruſt, the ſwajn is happier 


than his monarch, from, whoſe, court thou art exiled l- Gra- 


cious Heaven! cried I kneeling. down, upon the laſt ſtep but 
one in my aſcent - Grant me but health, thou great beſtow- 
er of it, and give me but this fair goddeſs as my companion 
and ſhower down thy mitres, If it ſeems, good unto thy Divine 
porno ele ene fx tm. 

4 n terne 
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Tur bird in his cape purſued me into my room; I fat down 
cloſe by my table, and leaning my head upon my hand, I be- 
gan to figure to myſelf the miſeries of confinement : I was in 
a right frame for it, and 0 1 | gaye full. le to, my imagina- 
tion, * 

I was ve begia, with the millions of _ fellow-creatures 
born to no inheritance. but flavery ; but findige: however af- 
fecting the picture was, that 1 could not bring it near me, and 
that the multitude of {ad groupes in it did but diſtract me—— 

4 took a ſingle captive, and having firſt ſnut him up in his 
dungeon, 1 then looked through the waer of his grated door 
to take his picture. 

1 beheld his body half waſted nay with long expeQation 
and confinement, and felt what kind of fickneſs of the heart 


it was which ariſes from hope deferred, : Upon looking nearer, 


I ſaw him pale and feveriſh : in thirty years the weſtern breeze 
had not once fanned his blood.—he had ſeen no ſun, no moon, 


24 
11 
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in all that time nor had the voice of friend or kinſman breath- 
ed through his lattice his children? 
— Bur here my heart began to bleed. and I was forced to go 
on with another part of the portrait. | 
He was fitting upon the ground upon a little Om in the 
ſurtheſt corner of his dungeon, which was alternately his chair 
and bed: a little calendar of ſmall ſticks were laid at the head, 
notched all oyer with the diſmal days and nights he had paſſed 
there---he had one of theſe little ſticks in his hand, and with 
a ruſty nail he was etching another day of miſery to add to the 
the heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a 
hopeleſs eye towards the door, then caſt it downi--ſhook his 
head, and went on with his work of affliction. I heard his 
chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay his little ſtick 
upon the bundle He gave a deep figh---I faw the iron enter 
into his ſoul---I burſt into tears---I could not ſuſtain the pic- 
ture of confinement which my . had G12 Did. 
eee 
Frin's Explanation of the Fifth Commandment. 
Ti ——- Pris, Trim, quoth my father, What doſt 
thou mean, by“ honouring thy father and mother?“ 
Allowing them, ant pleaſe your honour, three halfpence a 
day out of my pay, when they grow old. And didft thou do 
that, Trim ? faid Lorick.—He did indeed, replied my uncle 
Toby. Then, Trim, ſaid Yorick, ſpringing out of his chair, 
and taking the Corporal by the hand, thou art the beſt com- 
mentator upon that part of the Decalogue; and 1 honour thee 


more for it, rege than if n r ncm< 
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thou who enlarged the ſoul, and openeſt all its powers to re- 
ceive inſtruction, and to,xeliſh virtue.— He that has thee, has 
lietle more to wiſh ſor! and he that is ſo wretched as to want 
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A Aang. nag way of thinking, Ans, or ſpeaking, im- 
plies a low education, and a habit of low company. Young 
people contract it at ſchool, or among, ſervants, with, whom 
they are too often uſed to converſe ;, but, after they frequent 
good company, they muſt want attention and.obſeryation very 
much, if _they do not lay it quite aſide; and indeed, if they do 
not, good company will be very apt to lay them aſide. The 
various kinds of vulgariſms are infinite; I cannot pretend to 
point them out to vou; but I will give ſome ſamples, by which 
you may gueſs at the reſt. 
| . A vulgar man is captious and jealous z eager and impetuous 
about trifles; he ſuſpects himſelf to be ſlighted ; thinks every 
thing that is ſaid meant at him; if the company happens to 
laugh, he is perſuaded they laugh at him; he grows angry and 
teſty, ſays ſomething very impertinent, and draws himſelf into 
a ſcrape, by ſhewing what he calls a proper ſpirit, and aſſerting 
. himſelf. A man of faſhion does not ſuppoſe himſelf to be 
either the ſole or principal object of the thoughts, looks, or 
words of the company; and never ſuſpects that he is either 
ſlighted or laughed at, unleſs he is conſcious that he deſerves it. 
And if (which very ſeldom happens) the company is abſurd or 
ill-bred enough to do either, he does not care two-pence, un- 
leſs the infult be ſo groſs and plain as to require ſatisfaction of 
- another 
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another kind. As he is above trifles, he is never vehement and 
eager about them; and wherever they are concerned, rather 
acquieſces than wrangles. A vulgar man's converfation al- 
ways ſavours ſtrongly of the lowneſs of his education'and com- 
pany : ir turns chiefly upon his domeſtic affairs, his ſervants, 
the excellent order he keeps in his own family, and the little 
anecdotes of the neighbourhood z\ all which he relates with em- 
phaſis, as intereſting matters. —He is a man-goſſip. 

Vulgariſm in language is the next and diſtinguiſhing charac» 
teriſtic of bad company, and à bad education. A man of 
faſhion avoids nothing with more care than this. Proverbial 
expreſſions and trite ſayings are the flowers'of the rhetoric of a 
vulgar man. Would he lay, that men differ in their taſtes; 
he both ſupports and adorns that opinion, by the good old fay- 
ing, as he reſpectfully calls it, that What is one man's meat 
is another man's poiſon. ah If any body attempts being ſmart, 
as he calls it, upon him; he gives them fit for tat, aye, that he 
does. He has always ſome favourite word for the time being; 
which, for the ſake of uſing often, he commonly abuſes. Such 
as, vaſtly" angry, vaſtly kind, vaſtly handſome, and vaſtly ugly. 


Even his pronounciation of proper words carries the mark of 


the beaſt along with it. He calls the earth yearth; he is obleig- 
ed, not obliged to you. He goes to wards, and not towards ſuch 
a place: He ſometimes affects Hard words, by way of orha- 
ment, Which he always mangles“ A man of faſhion never 
has recourſe to provetbs and vulgar aphoriſims ; uſes neither 
favourite Words nor hard words; büt takes great care to 
ſpeak very correftly and gramatically, "and to pronounce 
properly ( that is, eden to che uſage” of the ney com- 
panies n N 14175 15 * 700 9 

An W 7 e ungraceful attitudes and A and 


2 certain left-handednefs, (if I may uſe that word) loudly pro- 


claim low education and low company for it is Impoſſible to 
ſuppoſe, that a man can have frequented good company, with- 
out having catched ſomething, at leaſt, of their air and mo- 

tions. 
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tions. A new-raiſed man is diſtinguiſhed / in a regiment by 
his awkwardneſs ; but he muſt be impenetrably dull, if, in a 
month or two's time, he cannot perform at leaſt the common 
manual exerciſe, and look like a ſoldier. The very accontre- 
ments of a man of faſhion are grievous incumbrances to a vul- 
gar man. He is at a loſs what to do with his hat, when it is 
not upon his head; his cane, if unfortunately he wears one, is 
at perpetual war with every cup of tea or coffee he drinks; 
deſtroys them firſt, and then accompanies them in their fall. 
His ſword is formidable only to his own legs, which would 
poſſibly carry him faſt enough out of the way of any ſword 
but his own. His cloaths fit him fo ill, and conſttain him fo 
much, that he ſeems rather their priſoner than their proprie- 
tor. He preſents himſelf in company like a criminal in a court 
of juſtice ; his very air condemns him; and people of faſhion 
will no more connect themſelves with the one, than people 
of character will with the other. This repulſe drives and ſinks 
him into low company: a gulf from whence no man, after a 
Wo ee te . * 
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Aw FRIEND. at” yours and mine has very juttly defined good- 
breeding to be, ©. the reſult of much good ſenſe, ſome good- 
nature, and a little {elf-genial for the lake of others, and with 
a view to obtain the fame indulgence from them.” Taking 


this for granted (as T think i it cannot be diſputed) it is aſtoniſh- 


ing to me, that any body, who has good | ſenſe and good-nature, 
can eſſentially fail in good-breeding, As to the modes of i it 


indeed, they vary according to perſons, places, and citcum- 
ſtances z and are only to be acquired by obſervation and ex- 
perience ; but the ſubſtance of i it is eyery where and eternally 
Ws, ſame. Good manners are, to r ſocieties, what 
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morals are to ſociety in general, their cement and their 
ſecurity. And as laws are enacted to enforce good morals, or 
at leaſt to prevent the ill effects of bad ones; ſo there are 
certain rules of civility, univerſally implied and received, t 
enforce. good manners, and puniſh bad ones. And, indeed, 
there ſeems to me to be leſs difference both between the crimes 
and puniſhments, than at firſt one would imagine, The im- 
moral man, who invades another's property, is jultly hanged 


for it ; and the ill-bred man who by his ill- manners, invades | 


and diſturbs the. quiet and comforts of private life, is by co 
mon. conſent as juſtly baniſhed ſociety: Mutual complaiſances, 
attentions, and ſacrifices of little conveniencies, are as natural 
au implied compact between civilized people, as protection and 
obedience are between kings and ſubjects; whoever, 1 in either 
caſe, violates that compact, juſtly forfeits all advantages ariſing 
from it. For my own part, I really think, that, next to the 
conſciouſneſs of doing a good action, chat * doing a civil one 
is the moſt pleaſing : and the epithet which I ſhould covet the 
moſt, next to that of Ariſtides, would be that of well-bred. 
Thus much for good-breeding in general; 1 will now confider 
ſome of the various modes and degrees of it. 

Very few, ſcarcely. any, are wanting in the reſpect which 
they ſhould ſhew to thoſe whom they acknowledge to be in- 


finitely their ſuperiors ſuch as. crowned heads, N and 
public perſons of, diſtingui iſhed and  <mynent ofts. 

manner of ſhewing that reſpedt which j 1s (ffs, Ke man 
of faſhion, and of the world, exprelles 5 1 85 fu lleſt extent ; ; 
but naturally, cally, and without concern; h hereas a man, 
who bs, not uſed to keep good c company, expreſſes i it awkward- 
ya. one ſees that LY is not uſed, to it, and that! it coſts him a 
great deal; but never Taw the worlt-bred man Hing, guilty 
of lolling, whiſtling, ſcratching ] his head, and ſych-like inde- 
cencies, in companies that he reſpected. In ſuch companies, 
therefore, the only point to be attended to is, to, ſhew that re- 
ſpect which every body means to ſhew, in an eaſy unembar- 
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raſled, and graceful manner. This is what oblerrtion and ex- 
perience muſt teach you. 
In mixed companies, whoever is let to make part of 


them, is, for the time at leaſt, ſuppoſed to be upon a footing of 


equality with the reſt; and, conſequently, as there is no one 
principal object of awe and reſpect, people are apt to take a 
greater latitude in their behaviour, and to be leſs upon their 
guard z and ſo they may, provided it be within certain bounds, 


which are upon no occaſion to be tranſgreſſed. But, upon 
theſe. occ aſions, though no one is entitled to diſtinguiſhed marks 
of reſpect, every one claims; and very juſtly, every mark of 
civility, and good- breeding, Eafe is allowed, but careleflneſs 
and negligence are ſtrictly forbidden. If a man accoſts you, 


and talks to you ever ſo dully or frivolouſiy;; it is worſe than 


rudeneſs, it is brutality, to ſhew him, by a manifeſt inatten- 


tion to what he ſays, that you think him a fool or a-blockhead, 
and not worth hearing. It is much more ſo with regard to 
women; who, of whatever tank they are, are entitled, in con- 
ſideration of their ſex, not only to an attentive, but an offici- 


ous good-breeding from men. Their little wants, likings, diſ- 


likes, preferences, antipathies, and fancies, muſt be officiouſly 
attended. to, and, if poſlible, gueſſed at and anticipated, by a 
well-bred man · You muſt never uſurp to yourſelf thoſe con- 
veniencies and gratifications which are of common right; ſuch 


as the beſt places, the beſt, diſhes, &c. but on the contrary, al- 


ways decline them yourſelf, and offer them to others; who, in 


their turns, will offer them to you: ſo that, upon the whole, 


you will, in your turn, enjoy your ſhare of the common right. 
It would be endleſs for me to enumerate all the particular in- 


ſtances in which a well-bred man ſhews his good- breeding in 


good company; and it would be 1 injurious to you to ſuppoſe 
that your own good fenſe will not point them out to you ; and 
then your good-nature will recommend, and your ſelf-intereſt 
enforce the practice. | 


” ITEM is a tare ſort of Tn in wifich people are 
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the moſt apt to fail, from a very miſtaken notion that they can- 


not fail at all. I mean, with regard to one's moſt familiar 
friends and acquaintances, or thoſe who really are our in- 
feriors; and there, undoubtedly, a greater degree of caſe is 
not only allowed, but proper, and contributegfiuch ts the com- 
forts of a private, ſocial life. But eaſe and freedom have theit 
bounds, which muſt by no means be violated. A certain de- 
gree of negligence and careleſſneſs becomes mjurious and in- 
ſalting, from the real or ſuppoſed inferiority of the perſons ; 
and that delightful liberty of converſation among a few friends, 


is ſoon deſtroyed, as liberty often has been, by being carried 


to liceritiouſneſs. But example explains things beſt, and I will 
put a pretty ſtrong caſe Suppoſe you and me alone together: 
I believe you will allow that J have as good a right to unlimited 
freedom in your company, as either you or I can poſſibly have 


in any other; and I am apt to believe too, that you would in- 


dulge me in that freedom, as far as any body would. But, not- 
withſtanding this, do you imagine that I ſhould: think there was 
no bounds to that freedom? I affure you, I ſhould not think 
ſo; and I take myſelf to be as much tied down by a certain 
degree of good manners to you, as by other degrees of them 
to other people. The moſt familiar and intimate habitudes; 
connections, and friendſhips, require a degree of good- breed- 
ing, both to preſerve and cement them. The beſt of us have 
our bad ſides ; and it is as imprudent as it is ill-bred; to exhi+ 
bit them. 1 fhall not uſe ceremony with you; it would be 
miſplaced between us i but I ſhall certainly obſerve that de- 
gree of good. breeding with you, which is, in the firſt place, 
decent, and which, I am ſure, is abſolutely neceſſary to make 
us like one another's e . 


The 4 of Pleaſing. 


Tar deſire of being pleaſed is uniyerſal: the deſire of pleaſing 
ſhould be fo too. It is included in that great and fundamental 
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principle of morality, of doing to others what one wiſhes they 
ſhould do to us: There are indeed ſome moral duties of a 
much higher nature, but none of a more amiable ;-and I do not 
heſitate to place it at the head of the minor virtues. 
The manner df conferring favours or benefits is, as to plea- 
fing, almoſt as important as the matter itſelf. Take care, then, 
never to'throw' away the obligations, which perhaps you may 
have it in your power to confer upon others, by an air of inſo- 
lent protection, or by a cold or comfortleſs manner, which 
fifles them in their birth. Humanity inclines, religion re- 
quires, and our moral duties oblige us, as far as we axe able, to 
relieve the diſtreſſes and miſeries of our fellow- creatures: but 
this is not all; for a true heart- felt benevolence and tenderneſs 
will prompt us to contribute what we can to their eaſe, their 
amuſement, and their pleaſure, as far as innocently. we may, 
Let us then not only ſcatter benefits, but even ſtrew flowers 
for our pr amp porn in I A of this — 
Want fi 18414 
There are ſorye, nd 4 too many in this country air. 
_ latly, who, without the leaſt viſible taint of ill- nature or male- 
- volence, feem to be totally indifferent, and do not ſhew the 
leaſt deſire to pleaſe; as, on the other hand, they never de- 
ſignedly offend. Whether this proceeds from a lazy, negligent, 
and liſtleſs diſpoſition, from a gloomy and melancholic nature, 
from ill health, low ſpirits, or from a ſectet and ſullen pride, 
ariſing from the conſciouſneſs oſ their boaſted liberty and inde- 
pendency, is hard to determine, corffidering the various move- 
ments of the human heart, and the wonderful errors of the hu- 
man head. But, be the cauſe what it will, that neutrality, n 
which is the effect of it, makes theſe people, as neutralities do, 4 
deſpicable, and mere blanks in ſociety. They would ſurely be 
rouſed from their indifference, if they would ſeriouſly conſider 
the infinite utility of pleaſing, _ 
I be perſon who manifeſts a conſtant deſire to pleaſe, places 
his, perhaps, ſmall ſtock of merit at intereſt. What vaſt re- 
turns, 
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turns, then, muſt real merit, when thus adorned, necefſarily 
bring in! A prudent uſurer would with tranſport place his laſt 
ſhilling at ſuch intereſt, and upon ſo ſolid a ſecurity... | 
The man who is amiable, will make almoſt as many friends 
as he does acquaintances. I mean in the current acceptation of 
the word; but not ſuch ſentimental friends, as Pylades or Oreſ- 


tes, Nyſus and Euryalus, Sc. but he will make people in general 


wiſh him well, and inclined eee thing not in. 
conſiſtent with their own intereſt. 

Civility is the eſſential article ws ns and is. the _ 
ſult of good-nature and of good. ſenſe but good-breeding is the 
decoration, the luſtre of civility, and only to be acquired by a 
minute attention tu, and experience of, good company. A 
good-natured-ploughman or fox-hunter, may be intentionally 
as civil as the politeſt courtier 3 but their manner often. degra» 


des and vilifies the matter ; whereas, .in,, good breeding, the 


manner always adorns and dignifies the, matter to ſueh a de- 
gree, that I have often known it give currency ta, baſe | 

coin. Nauen 18 1 601 

- Givility-isofecn attended Kats, ee 8 
breeding eorrects, but will not quite aboliſn. A certain de- 
gree of ceremony is a neceſſary out- work of manners, as well 
as of religion; it keeps the forward and petulant at a proper 
diſtance; and is a very ſmall Om i AER, and to 
e eee er e 4) 111 Cheſterfield. 
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in your intereſt; a moſt n advocate. This, as indeed 
almoſt every thing elſe, depends on attention. | 

Be therefore attentive to the moſt trifling thing that pets 
where you are; have, as the vulgar phraſe is, your eyes 
and your ears always about you. It is a very fooliſh, though A 
very common ſaying, I really did not mind it,” or, “1 was 
« thinking of quite another thing at that times” The proper 
anſwer to ſuch ingenious excuſes; and which admits of no re- 


| ply,.is, Why did you not mind it? you was preſent when it 


Was faid or done. Oh] but you may ſay, you was thinking of 
quite another thing: if ſo,/why was you not in quite another 
place proper for that important other thing, which you ſay you 
was thinking of ? But you will ſay, perhaps, that the company 
was fo filly, that it did not deſerve your attention; that, I am 
fure, is the ſaying of a filly man; ſor a man of ſenſe knows 
that there is no company Wnt ON ſome uſe ow” not be 
made of it by attention. - | 
Let your addreſs, when you firſt e come into company, be mo- 
deſt, but without the leaſt baſhfulneſs or ſheepiſhneſs ; ſteady, 
without imprudence, an d unembarraſſed, as if you were in 
your own room. This is a diſſicult point to hit, and therefore 
deſerves great attention ; nothing but a long uſage to the 
world, and in the beſt company, can poſſibly give it. 
A young man, without knowledge of the world, when he 
firſt goes into a faſhionable company, where moſt are his ſupe- 
riors, is either an:ſihilated by baſhſulneſs, or, if he rouſes and 
laſhes himſelf up to what he only thinks a modeſt aſſurance, 
he runs into imprudence and abſurdity, and conſequently of- 
fends inſtead of pleaſing. Have always, as much as you can, 
chat gentleneſs of manners, which, never fails to make favoura- 
ble impreſſions, provided it be equally free from an inſipid 
ſmile, or a pert ſmirk, of 4 

_ Carefully avoid an argumentative and diſputative turn, 
which too many people have, and ſame even value themſelves 
upon, in company; and, when your opinion differs from o- 
thers, 
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thers, maintain it only with modeſty; calinneſs, and gentleneſs ; 


but never be eager,” loud, or clamorous; and, when you find 


your antagoniſt beginning to grow warm, put an end to the 
diſpute by ſome genteel ſtroke of humbar. For, take it for 
granted, if the two beſt friends in the world diſpute with eager- 
neſs upon the moſt trifling ſubject imaginable, they will, for 
the time, find a momentary alienation from each other. Diſ- 
putes upon Hy ſubject are a fort of trial of the underſtanding, 
and muſt end in the mortification of one or other of: the diſpu- 


tants. On the other hand, I am far from meaning that you. 


ſnould give an univerſal aſſent to all that you hear faid in com- 
pany; ſuch an aſſent would be mean, and in ſome caſes cri- 
minal; but blame with Mey _— TRY ver ee 
neſs.” ot as + T: 

Always look js in the face when you tn to Shi 
the not doing it is thought to imply | confcious guilt; beſides 
that, you loſe the advantage of obſerving by their countenances, 
what impreſſion your diſcourſe makes upon them. In order 
to know people's real ſentiments, I truſt much more to my 
eyes than to my ears; for they can ſay whatever they have a 
mind I ſhould hear; but they can ſeldom help n, whe 
they have no intention that J ſhould know. 

If you have not command enough over yourſelf to conquer 
your humour, as I am ſure every rational creature may have, 
never go into company while the fit of ill-humour is upon you. 
Inſtead of company's diverting you in thoſe moments, you 
will diſpleaſe, and probably ſhock them; and you will part 
worſe friends than ybu met; but whenever you find in your- 
ſelf a diſpoſition to ſullenneſs, contradiction, or teſtineſs, it 
will be in vain to ſeek for a cure from abroad. Stay at home; 
let your humour ferment and work itſelf off. Cheerfulneſs 
and good-humour are of all qualiſications the moſt amiable in 
company; for, though they do not neceſſarily imply good-na- 
ture and good-breeding, they repreſent them, at leaſt, very 
well, and that is all that is required in mixt .compauy. I 
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I have indeed known ſome very ill-natured people, who were 
very good-humoured in company; but I never knew any one 
generally ill humoured in company, who was not eſſentially 
ill natuted. When there is no malevolence in the heart, there 


is always a cheerfulneſs and eaſe in the countenance and man- 
ners. By good-hamour and chearfulnefs, I am far from mean- 
ing noiſy mirth and loud peals of laughter, which are the dif. 


tinguiſhing charaReriſtics of the vulgar and of · the ill-bred, 
whofe mirth is a kind of ſtorm. Obſerve it, the vulgar often 
laugh but never {mile ; whereas well-bred people often ſmile, 
but ſeldom laugh. A. witty thing never excited laughter; it 
ploaſes only the mind, and never diſtorts, the countenance ; a 
_ -glaring abſurdity, a blunder, a filly accident, and thoſc things 
that are generally called comical, may excite a laugh, though 
nevet a loud nor a long one, among well-bred people. 
Sudden paſſion is called ſhort-lived madneſs; it is a madneſs 
indeed, but the fits of it return ſo, often in choleric people, 
that it may well be called a continual madneſs. Should you 
happen to be. of this unfortunate diſpoſition, make it your con- 
ſtant ſtudy to ſubdue, or, at leaſt, to check itz, when you find 
your. choler riſing, reſolve neither to ſprak to, nor anſwer the 
perſon who excites it; but ſtay till you find it ſubſiding, and 
then ſpeak deliberately, Endeavour to be cool and ſteady upon 
-alloceaſions; the advantages of ſuch a ſteady calmneſs are in- 
numerable, and would be too tedious. to relate. It may be ac- 
quired by care and reflection; if it coult not, that reaſon which 
diſtinguiſhes men from brutes would be given us to very little 
-purpoſe ; as a proof of this, I never; ſaw,.and ſcarcely ever 
heard of a Quaker in a paſſion. In truth, there is in that ſect 
en and N eden * e e I know 
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: The Innocent Phabomcs of Cbildb od. | 


As it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret unenvied pleaſure from 
a thouſand incidents overlooked by other men, I threw myſelf 
into a ſhort tranſport, forgetting my age, and r ag, Kos 

a ſchool-boy. 

This 1 imagination was ; firongly bre by the Pander of. 
ſo many young boys, i in whoſe looks were tegible the ſprightly * 
paſſions of that age, which ' raiſed in me a ſort of ſympathy; 
Warm blood thrilled through every vein ; the faded memory 
of thoſe enjoyments that once gare me pleaſure, put on more 
lively colours, and a ; thouſand bay atulouicats _ 0 
mind. 5 

It was not without regret, that I was forſuken 7 0 this was 
ing dream. The cheapneſs of puerile delights, the guiltlefs 
joy they leave upon the mind, the blooming hopes that lift up 
the ſoul in the aſcent of life, the pleaſure that attends the gra- 
dual opening of the imagination, and the dawn of reaſon, made 
me think moſt men * that ofa. of a" R ee n * 
their journey. | 

When men come to wen years, the innocent derfons which: 
exalted the ſpirits, and produced health of body, indolence of 
mind, and refreſhing flumbers, are too often exchanged for cri- 
minal delights, which fill the ſoul with anguiſh; and "the body- 
wich diſeaſe. The grateful employment of admiring atid/raiſ- 
ing themſelves to an imitation of the polite ſtile, beautiful ima- 
ges, and noble ſentiments of ancient authors, is abandoned for 
law-latin, the lucubrations of our paltry news-mongers, and 
that ſwarm of vile pamphlets which corrupt our taſte; and in- 
{eſt the public. The ideas of virtue which the characters of 
heroes had imprinted on their minds, inſenſibly wear out, and 

B "32-66 . + -- thay 
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I have indeed known ſome very ill:natured people, who were 
very good-humoured in company; but I never knew any one 
generally ill-humoured in company, who was not eſſentially 
al natutred. When there is no malevolence in the heart, there 


is always a cheerfulneſs/and eaſe in the countenance and man- 


ners. By good- humour and chearfulnefs, I am far from mean- 


ing noiſy mirth and loud peals of laughter, which are the dif. 


tinguiſhing characteriſtics of the vulgar and of : the ill-bred, 
whofe mirth is a kind of ſtorm. Obſerve it, the vulgar often 
laugh but never {mile ; whereas well-bred people often ſmile, 
but ſeldom laugh; A. witty thing never excited laughter; it 
pleaſes only the mind, and never diſtorts the countenance ; a 
glaring abſurdity, a blunder, a filly accident, and thoſc things 
thar are generally called comical, may excite a laugh, though 
never a loud nor a long one, among well-bred people. 
Sudden paſſion is called ſhort-lived madneſs; it is a madneſs 
indeed, but the fits of it return ſo often, in choleric people, 
that it may well be called a continual madneſs. Should you 
happen to be of this unfortunate diſpoſition, make it your con- 
Rant ſtudy to ſubdue; or, at leaſt, to check itz, when you find 
your choler riſing, reſolve neither to ſpeak to, nor anſwer the 
perſon who excites it; but ſtay till you find it ſubſiding, and 
then fpeak deliberately. Endeavour to be cool and ſteady upon 
all occaſions ; the advantages of fuch a ſteady calmneſs are in- 
numerable, and would. be too tedious to relate. It may be ac- 
quired by care and reflection; if it could not, that reaſon which 
diſtinguiſhes men from brutes would be given us to very little 
purpoſe ;; as a proof of this, I never; ſaw, and ſcarcely ever 
heard of a Quaker in a paſſion. In truth, there is in that ſect 
2 decorum and PIER * e kmplicity, that I know 
NOTRE) e 401A „ kite 11, + Cheſterfield. 
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: The Innocent Pholares of | Chu. 


A. u it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret unenvied pleaſure from 
a thouſand incidents overlooked by other men, I threw myſelf 
into a ſhort tranſport, forgetting my age, and r rs 
a ſchool- boy. 

This i imagination was ſtrongly FANG by the Cale of 
ſo many young boys, in whoſe looks were legible the ſprightly * 
paſſions of that age, which raiſed in me a ſort of ſympathy. 
Warm blood thrilled through every vein ; the faded memory 
of thoſe enjoyments that once gare me pleaſure, put on more 
lively colours, ahd a eee pay atlenients "_ wy 
mind. | 

It was not without regret, that I was forkiken by this wak- 
ing dream. The cheapneſs of puerile delights, the guiltleſs 
joy they leave upon the mind, the blooming hopes that lift up 
the ſoul in the aſcent of life, the pleaſure that attends the gra- 
dual opening of the imagination, and the dawn of reaſon, made 
me think moſt men found that ena. the Nun per 10 * 
their j journey. © 

When men come to per years, the innocent resse which 
exalted the ſpirits, and produced health of body, indolence of 
mind, and refreſhing ſlumbers, are tos often exchanged for cri- 
minal delights, which fill the ſoul with anguiſh; and the body 
with diſeaſe. The grateful employment of admiring and raiſ- 
ing themſelves to an imitation of the polite ſtile, beautiful ima- 
ges, and noble ſentiments of ancient authors, is abandoned for 
law- latin, the lucubrations of our ' paltry news-mongers, and 
that ſwarm of vile pamphlets which corrupt our taſte; and in- 
{eſt the public. The ideas of virtue which the characters of 
heroes had imprinted on their minds, inſenſibly wear out, and 
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they come to be N by the nearer examples of a dege · 
nerate age. 

In the morning of life, when the ſoul firſt makes her en- 
trance into the world, all things look freſh and gay; their no- 
velty ſurprizes, and every little glitter or gaudy colour tran- 
ſports the ſtranger. But by degrees the ſenſe grows callous, 
and we loſe that exquiſite reliſh of trifles, by the time our 
minds ſhould be ſuppoſed ripe for rational entertainments. 1 


© cannot make this reflection without being touched with a com- 


miſeration of that ſpecies called beaus, the happineſs of thoſe 
men neceſſarily terminating with their childhood, who, from 
a want of knowing other purſuits, continue à ſondneſs for 
the delights of chat age, after the reliſh of them i is decayed. 
Providence hath with a bountiful hand prepared a variety of 
pleaſures for the various ſtages of life. It behoves us not to be 
wanting to ourſelves in forwarding the intention of nature, by 
the culture of our minds, and a due preparation of each faculty 
for the enjoyment of thoſe GE? it 1s cn of uy affect- 
ed with. 
As our parts open and diſplay by gentle n we riſe 
from the gratifications of ſenſe, to reliſh thoſe of the mind. 
In the ſcale of pleaſure, the loweſt are ſenſual de lights, which 
are ſucceeded by the more enlarged views, and gay portraitures 
of a lively imagination; and theſe give way to the ſublimer 
pleaſures of reaſon, which diſcover the cauſes and deſigns, 
the frame, connection, and ſymmetry of. things, and fill the 
mind with the d of PEI n order, and 
truth. 

Hence I regard our public ſchools od es not only 
as nurſeries of men for the ſervice of the church and ſtare, but 
alſo as places deſigned to teach mankind the moſt refined luxu· 

ry, to raiſe the mind to its due perfection, and give it a taſte 
for thoſe entertainments which afford the higheſt tranſport, 
without the groſineſs or remorſe that attend vulgar enjoy- 


ments. | 
In 
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In thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjoy the ſweets of ſolitude, 


and yet converſe with the greateſt genii that have appeared i in 
every age; wander through the delightful, mazes of every art 
and ſcience, and as they gradually erflarge their ſpherc of know- 
ledge, at once rejoice in their preſent poſſeſſions, and are ani- 
mated by the boundleſs proſpect of future diſcoveries. There, 
a a generous emulation, 2 noble thirſt o 
and honourable regard, reign in minds & yet untainted from 
the world. There, the ſtock of learning tranſmitted down 
from the ancients, is preſerved, and receiyes a daily increaſe ; 
and ĩt is thence propagated by men, who having finiſhed their 
ſtudies, go into the world, and ſpread that general knowledge and 
good taſte throughout the land, which is fo diſtant from the 
barbariſm of its ancient inhabitants, or the fierce genius of its 
invaders: © And it is evident that our literature is owing to the 
ſchools and univerſities ;. ſo it cannot be denied, that theſe ate 
owing to our religion. 

It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon religious conſiderations, 
that princes, as well as private perſons, have erected colleges, 
and aſſigned liberal endowments to ſtudents and profeſſors. 
Upon the fame account they meet with encouragement and 
protection from all Chriſtian ſtates, as being eſteemed a neceſ- 
Tary means to have the ſacred oracles and primitive traditions 
of Chriſtianity preſerved. and underſtood. And it is well 
known, that after a long night of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
the reformation of the church and that of learning began toge- 
ther, and made proportionable advances, the latter having been 
the effect of the former, which of courſe engaged men in the 
ſtudy of the learned languages, and of antiquity. Guurilian. 
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On Chearfulncſ 1 


f Laue always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth. The latter I 
er a on 0d the former us f habit of the amr Mirth 
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is ſhort and tranſient, chearſulneſs fixed and permanent. Thoſe 
arc often raiſed into the greateſt tranſports of mirth, who are 
ſubject to the greateſt depreſſions of melancholy z on the con- 
trary, chearfulneſs, though. it does not give the mind ſuch an 
exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
ſorrow. . Mirth is like a flaſh of lightning, that breaks through 
a gloom of clouds, and glitters for a moment; chearfulneſs 
keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and fills it with a ſtea- 
dy and perpetual ſerenity. | 
Men of auſtere principles look. anon. $653 as too wanton 
and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and as filled with a cer- 
tain triumph and inſolence of heart that is inconſiſtent with a 
life which is every moment obnoxious to. the greateſt dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have obſerved, that the ſacred Per- 
nme 
laugh. | 
Chearfulneſs of mind is not liable to any of theſe exceptions; 
ĩt is of a ſerious of compoſed. nature; it does not throw the 
mind into a condition. improper for the preſent ſtate of huma- 
nity, and ĩs very conſpicuous in the charaCters of thoſe who are 
looked upon as the greateſt philoſophers among the heathens, 
as well as among thoſe who have been deſervedly e ag 
faints and holy men among Chriſtians, * 
If we: confider  chearfulneſs in three lights, with — to 
pla Fu to: thoſe we converſe with, and to the great Author 
of our being, it will not a little recommend itſelf on each of 
__ theſe accounts. The man who is poſſeſſed of this excellent 


frame of mind, is not only eaſy. in his thoughts, but a perfect 


maſter of all the powers and faculties of the ſoul z his imagina- 
- tion is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed z. his temper 


is even and unruffled, whether in action or ſolitude. He comes. 


with a reliſh to all thoſe goods which nature has provided for 
him, taſtes all the pleaſures of the creation .which are poured 
about him, and does not feel the full weight of - thoſe acciden- 
tal evils which may befal him. a 
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| If we confider him in relation to the perſons whom he con- 
verſes with, it naturally produces love and good-will towards 


him. Achearful mind is not only diſpoſed to be affable and obig · 


ing, but raiſes the ſame good-humour in thoſe who come with- 
in its influence. A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not 
know why, with the chearfulneſs of his companion: it is like 
a ſudden ſunſhine, that awakens a ſecret delight in the mind, 
without her attending to it. The heatt rejoices of its own ac- 


cord, and naturally flows out into friendſhip and benevolence 


towards the perſon who has fo kindly an effect upon it. 
When I confider this chearful ſtate of mind in its third rela- 
tion, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant habitual gratitude 
to the great Author of nature. An inward chearfulnefs is an 
implicit praiſe and thankſgiving to providence under all its dif- 
penſatioris. It is a kind of acquieſence in the ſtate wherein we 
are placed, and a ſecret me wg of the pee, will in is 
conduct towards man. = 
There are but two things, which, in my opinion, can reaſo- 
nably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart. The firſt of 
theſe is the ſenſe of guilt. A man who lives in a ſtate of vice 
and impenitence, can have no title to that evenneſs and ttan- 


quility of mind which is the health of the ſoul, and the natural 
effect of virtue and irinocence. Chearfulneſs in an ill man de- 


ſerves'a harder name than language can furniſh us with, and 
SR} noe invent wor WANT ny! NN 
neſs. 


Atheiſm by which T mean a diſbelief of a Supreme neh 
and conſequently of à future ſtate, under whatſoever title it 
ſhelters itſelf, muy likewiſe very reaſonably deprive a man ot 
this chearfulneſs of temper. ' There is ſomething ſo particular- 
ly gloomy and offenſive to human nature, in the proſpect of 
non-exiſtence, that I cannot but wonder, with many excellent 
writers, how it is poſſible for a man to outlive the expeQtation 


of it. For my own part, I think the being of a God is ſo lie- 


tle to be doubted, that it is almoſt the only truth we are fure 
| | h | & 
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of, and ſuch a truth as we meet with in every object, in every 
occurrence, and in every thought. If we look into the charac- 
ters of this tribe of infidels, we generally find they are made 
up of pride, ſpleen, and cavil it is indeed no wonder, that 
men, who are uneaſy. to themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of 
the world ; and how is it poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe 
than uneaſy in himſelf, who is in danger every moment of loſ- 
Ing his entire exiſtence, and dropping into nothing ? 

The vicious man and Atheiſt have therefore yp pretence to 

chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſonably, thould they en- 
_ deavour after i it. It is impoſſible for any one to live in good 
humour, and enjoy his preſent exiſtence, who is apprehenſive ei- 
_ therof torment or of annihilation df ng miſerable or of not 
_ being at all. , 
After having mentioned theſe two great bs which 
are deſtructive to chearfulneſs in their own nature, as well as 
in right reaſon, I cannot think of any other that ought to ba- 
_ niſh this happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain and fick- 
_ neſs, ſhame and reproach, poverty and old-age; nay death i- 
ſelf, conſidering the ſhortneſs of their duration, and the advan- 
tage we may reap from them, do not deſerve the name of evils. 
A good mind may bear up under them with fortitude, with in- 
_ dolence, and with chearfulneſs of heart. The toſſing of a tem- 
. peſt does not diſcompoſe him, which he is ſute will in him 
10 a joyful harbour, _ 

A man, who uſes this beſt endeavours to live according to 

the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has two perpetual 
| ſources of chearfulneſs, i in the conſideration of his own nature, 
and of that Being on whom he has a dependence. If he looks 
into himſelf, he vannot but rejoice in that exiſtence, which is 

ſo lately beſtowed upon him, and which after millions of ages, 
will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its beginning. How many ſelf⸗ 
congratulations naturally ariſe in the mind, when it reflects on 


tis its entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of thoſe 


improveable faculties, which in a few years, and even at its 
füt 
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firſt ſetting out, have made ſo conſiderable arogreſs, and which 
will be ſtill receiving an increaſe of perfection, and conſequent- 
ly an increaſe of happineſs! The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a be- 
ing ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy through the ſoul of a 
virtuous man, and makes him look upon himſelf every moment 
as more happy than he knows how to conceive. 

The ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to'a good mind is, its con- 
ſideration of that Being on whom we have our dependence, 
and in Who though we behold him as yet but in the firſt 
faint diſcovenes of his perfections, we ſee every thing that we 
can imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourſelves 
every where upheld by his goodneſs, and. ſurrounded with an 
immenſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we depend upon a Be- 
ing, whoſe power qualifies him to make us happy by an infini- 
ty of means, whoſe goodneſs: and truth engage him to make 
thoſe happy who deſire it of him, and whoſe vnchangegbleneſs 
will ſecure us in this happineſs to all eternity. 

Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould perpetually i 
riſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us all that ſecret heavi- 
neſs of heart which unthinking men are ſubje& to when they 
ly under no real affliction; all that anguiſh we may feel from a- 
ny evil that actually oppreſſes us, to which I may likewiſe add 
thoſe little cracklings of mirth and folly, that are apter to be- 
tray virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh in us ſuch an even 
and chearful temper, as makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe 
with whom we converſe, and to him whom we are made to 


pleaſe. S SpeFater, 
Love and Joy, a Tale. 2 
Is the happy period of the golden age, when all the celeſtial 


jahabit ants deſcended to the earth, and converſed familiariy 
with 


* 
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with mortals, among the moſt cheriſhed of the heavenly. powers 
were twins, the off-ſpring of Jupiter, Love and Joy. Where 
they appeared the flowers ſprung up beneath their feet, the 


| fun ſhone with a brighter radiance, and all nature ſeemed em- 


belliſhed by their preſence. They were inſeparable compa- 
nions, and their growing, attachment was favoured by Jupiter 
who had decreed that a laſting union ſhould be ſolemnized be- 
tween them ſo ſoon as they were arrived at maturer years: 

but in the mean time the ſons of men diviated from their na- 
tive innocence; vice and ruin over-ran the car with giant 
. firides ; and Aſtrea, with her train of celeſtial viſitants, for- 
fook their polluted abodes : Love alone remained, having been 
ſolen away by hope, who was his nurſe, and conveyed by her 
to the foreſts of Arcadia, where he was brought up among the 
ſhepherds. But Jupiter aſſigned him a different partner, and 

commanded him to eſpouſe Sorrow, the daughter of Ate : he 

complied with reluctance : for her features were harſh and diſ- 
_ agreeable ; her eyes ſunk, her forchead contracted into per- 
petual wrinkles, and her temples were covered with a wreath 
of cyprefs and wormwood. From this union ſprung up a vir- 
gin, in whom might be traced a ſtrong reſemblance. to both her 
parents; but theſullen and unamiable features of her mother were 
ſo mixed and blended with the ſweetneſs of her father, that 
her countenance, though mournful, was highly pleaſing. The 
maids and ſhepherds of the neighbouring plains gathered round, 
and called her Pity, A red breaft was obſerved to build in the 
cabin where ſhe was born, and while ſhe was yet an infant, 


a dove purſued by a hawk flew into her boſom. This nymph | 


had a dejected appearance, but ſo ſoft and gentle a mien, that 
ſhe was beloved to a degree of enthuſiaſm. Her voice was 
low and plaintive, but inexpreſſibly ſweet ; and ſhe loved to 
be for hours together on the banks of ſome wild and melan- 
choly ſtream, finging to her lute. She taught men to weep, 
for the took a ſtrange delight in tears; and often, when the 
virgins of the hamlet were aſſembled at their evening ſports, 


ſhe 
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ſhe would ſteal i in amongft them, and captivate. their 88 by 
her tales, full of a charming ſadneſs. She wore on her head 


a garland compoſed of her father's 2 85 twiſted with her 


mother's cypreſs. 
One day, as ſhe fat muſing by the waters of Helicon, het 
tears by chance fell into the fountain; and ever fince the Mu- 


ſes ſpring has retained. a ſtrong taſte of the infuſion. Pity was 


commanded by Jupiter to follow the | ſteps of her mother 
through the world, dropping balm into the wounds ſhe made; 
and. binding up the hearts ſhe had broken. She follows with 
her hair looſe, her boſom bare and throbbing, her garments 
torn by the briars, and her feet bleeding with the roughneſs 
of the path. The nymph is mortal, for her mother is ſo; and 


when ſhe has fulfilled her deſtined courfe upon the earth, they 


ſhall both expire together, and Love be again united to Joy, 
his immortal and long-betrothed bride.  Aiben's Miſeett” 


120 ———— ITO 2 
Charafters of CAMILLA and FLORA. 


Caumt is really what writers have ſo often imagined 3 ot 
rather, ſhe poſſeſſes a combination of delicacies, which they 
have ſeldom had minuteneſs of virtue and taſte enough to con- 
ceive z to ſay ſhe is beautiful, ſhe is accompliſhed, ſhe is ge- 
nerous, ſhe is tender, is talking in general, and it is the par- 
ticular T would deſcribe. In her perſon ſhe is almoſt tall, and 
almoſt thin; graceful, commanding, and inſpiring a kind of 
tender reſpect; the tone of her voice is melodious, and ſhe can 
neither lodk nor move without expreſſing ſomething to her ad> 
vantage. poſſeſſed of almoſt every excellence, ſne is uncon- 
ſcious of any, and this heightens them all: ſhe is modeſt and 
diffident of her own opinion, yet always perfectly comprehends 
the ſubject on which ſhe gives it, and fees the queſtion in its 
true light: ſlie has neither pride, prejudice, 1 nor precipitancy 

Vol. wi ; 3 to 
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to miſguide her; ſhe is true, and therefore judges truly. If 
there are ſubjects too intricate, too complicated for the femi. 
nine ſimplicity of her ſoul, her ignorance of them ſerves only 
to Ciſplay a new beauty in her character, which reſults from 
her acknowledging, nay, perhaps from her poſſeſſing that very 
ignorance. The great characteriſtic of Camilla's underſtand. 
ing is taſte ; but when ſhe ſays moſt upon a ſubjeQ, ſhe ill 
ſhews that ſhe has much more to ſay, and by this unwilling- 
| neſs to triumph, ſhe perſuades the more. With the moſt re- 
; fined ſentiments, the poſſeſſes the ſofteſt ſenfdility, and it 
lives and ſpeaks in every feature of her face. Is Camilla me- 
lancholy ? does ſhe ſigh? Every body is affected: they en- 
quire whether any misfortune has happened to Camilla; they 
find that ſhe bghed. for the misfortune of another, and they 
are affected ſtil more. Young, lovely, and high born, Camilla 
graces every company, and heightens the brilliancy of courts; 
wherever ſhe appears, all others ſeem by a natural impulſe to 
feel her ſuperiority; and yet when ſhe converſes, ſhe has the 
art of inſpiring others with an eaſe which they never knew be- 
fore; ſhe joins to the moſt ſcrupulous politeneſs a certain femi- 
nine gaiety, free both from reſtraint and boldneſs; always 
gentle, yet never inferior; always unaſſuming, yet never a- 
ſhamed or awkward ; for ſhame and awkwardneſs are the effefts 
of. pride, which is. toooften miſcalled modeſty: nay, to the 
moſt critical diſcernment, ſhe adds ſomething of -a. bluſhing 
timidity, which, ſerves but to give a meaning and piquancy even 
to her looks, an admirable effect of true ſuperiority | by this 
ſilent unaſſuming merit ſhe over-awes the turbulent and the 
proud, and ſtops the torrent of that indecent, that overbearing 
noiſe, with which inferior natures in ſuperior ſtations over- 
whelm the laviſh and the mean. Yes, all admire, and mw 
and reverence Camilla. 

Tou fee a character that you admire, and you think it per- 
fea; do you therefore conclude, that every different character 
3. imperfect 3 what, will you allow a variety of beauty almoſt 

| 5 equally 
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equally ſtriking in the art of a Corregio, a Guido, and a R. 
phael, and refuſe it to the infinity of nature! How different 
from lovely Camilla is the beloved Flora] In Camilla, nature 
has difplayed the beauty of exact regularity, and the elegant 
ſoftnefs of female propriety ; In Flora, the charms with a cer- 
tain" artleſs poignancy, a  graceſul negligence, and an uncon- 
trouled, yet blameleſs freedom. Flora has ſomerhing origi- 
nal and peculiar about her, a charm which is not eaſily de- 
fined; to know her and to love her is the fame thing; but you 
cannot know her by deſcription. Her perſon is rather touch- 
ing than majeſtic, her features more expreſſive than regular, 
and her manner pleaſes rather becauſe it is reſtrained by no 
rule, than becauſe it is conformable to any that cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed. Camilla puts you in mind of the moſt perfect 
muſic that can be compoſed; Flora, of the wild ſweetneſs 
which is ſometimes produced by the irregular play of the 
breeze upon the Æolian harp. © Camilla reminds you of a love- 
ly young queen; Flora, of her more lovely maid of honour. ' 
In Camilla you admire the decency of the Graces; in Flora, 
the attractive ſweetrieſs of the Loves. Artleſs ſenſibility, wild, 
native feminine gaiety, and the moſt touching tenderneſs of 
ſoul; are the ftrange characteriſties of Flora. Her countenance 
glows with youthful beauty, which all art ſeems rather to di- 
miniſh than increaſe, rather to hide than adorn; and while 
Camilla charms you with the choice of her dreſs, Flora en- 
chants you with the. neglect of hers. Thus different are the 
beauties Which nature has manifeſted in Camilla and Flora ! 
yet while ſhe has, in this contrariety, ſhewn the extent of her 
power to pleaſe, ſhe has alſo proved, that truth and virtue are 
always the ſame.” Generoſity and tenderneſs are the firſt prin- 
ciples in the minds of both ſavourites, and were never poſſeſſed 
in an higher degree than they are poſſeſſed by Flora: the is 
juſt as attentive to the intereſt of others, as ſhe is negligent of 
her own; and though ſhe could ſubmit to any misfortune that 
could brag herſelf, yet ſhe hardly knows how to bear the miſ- 
3M2 fortunes 
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fortunes of another. Thus does Flora unite the ſtrongeſt 
- ſenſibility with the moſt liyely gaiety ; and both are expreſſed 
with the moft bewitching mixture in her countenance. While 
Camilla inſpires a reverence that keeps you at a reſpectful, yet 
admiring diſtance, Flora excites the moſt ardent, yet moſt clc- 
gant deſire, Camilla reminds you of the dignity of Diana, Flora 
of the attraQtive ſenſibility of Caliſto : Camilla almoſt elevate; 
you to the ſenſibility of angels, Flora vhs you with the 
lovelieſt idea of woman. + Greville. 


% 


Diftreſſes of an AUTHOR invited to read his own Play. 
—krifs ſuch as theſe, to ſexions miſchiefs lead. Faancis by noract. 
'Troven there are many calamities to which all men are 
equally expoſed, yet ſome ſpecies of intellecrual diſtreſs are 
thought to be peculiar to the vicious. The various evils of 
diſeaſe and poverty, pain and ſorrow, are frequently derived 
from others; but ſhame and confuſion are ſuppoſed to pro- 
ceed from ourſelves, and to be incurred only by the miſcon- 
duct which they puniſh. This ſuppoſition is indeed ſpecious 
but I am convinced by tae ſtrongeſt evidence that it is not 
true: I can oppoſe. experience to theory; and as it will ap- 
pear that I ſuffer conſiderable loſs by my teſtimony, it muſt be 
allowed to have the moſt ix characteriſtic of lince- 
riet. 

That every man is r in 8 as he is virtuous, 
was once my favourite principle: I advanced and defended it 
in all dompanies; and as the laſt effort of my genius in its 
behalf, I contrived a ſeries of events by which i it was illuſtrated 
and eftabliſhed : and that I might ſubſtitute action for nar- 
rative, and decorate ſentiment with the beauties of poetry, I 
regulated my ſtory by the rules of the drama, and with great 
application and labour wrought it into a tragedy. 

When it was ien 1 fate down like Hercules after his 

LOX  labours, 
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labours, FP in the paſt, and enjoying the future by anti- 
cipation. I read it to every friend who favoured me with a 


viſit, and when 1 vent aboad I always put it into my pocket. 


Thus it became known to a circle that was always increaſing; 


and was at length mentioned with ſuch-commendation to a 

very great lady, that ſhe was, pleaſed to favour, me with a 
_ meſſage by Which I. was invited to. breakfaſt, at nine the net 
morning, and acquainted that a ſelect company would Way. 2 


expect the pleaſure of hearing me read my play. 


The delight that I received from the contemplation of my. S 
performance, the: encomium of my friends, and eſpecially this 
meſſage; was in my opinion an experimental proof of my-prin- 
ciples, and a reward of my merit. I reflected, with great ſelf | 


complacence, upon the general complaint that genius was 


without patrouage; and concluded, that all who had been ne- 


glected were unworthy of notice. I believed that my own - 
elevation was not only certaig but near; and that the Lepre-- 
ſentation. of my play would be ſecured by a meſſage to the 


manager, which would render the n debe. 8 


licitation and attendance unneceſſary. — 


Elated with theſe expectations, I roſe at] in the 1 


and being drefled long before-it was time to ſet out, I amuſed - 
myſelf by repeating the favourite paſſages of my tragedy aloud, - 


forming polite anſwers. to the compliments that ſhould be ade. 


me, and adjuſting the ceremony of my viſit. 


I obſerved the time appointed with PO = } 
I knocked: at the door while the clock was ſtriking. Orders 
had been given for my admittance ; and the porteꝶ heing other- 
wiſe engaged, it happened that the ſervant whole place it was | 
to introduce me, opened the door in His ſtead, and upon her- 
ing my name advanced directly before me into the room j ſo : 
that no. diſcovery. was made of an enormous queiie of brown . 


paper, which ſome miſchievous-brat-had with's 


hung between the two locks of my major perriwig. I follow- 
ed the valet into a magnificent apartment, where after I had 
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got within a very large Indian ſcreen 1 found five ladies and a 2 
gentleman. 
I was a little diſconcerted in my firſt addreſs, by the reſpect 
that was ſhewn me, and the curioſity with which I was re- 
garded: however, 1 made my general obeyſance, and addreſ- 
fing myſelf i in particular to the elder of the ladies whom I con- 
fidered as my patronefs, I expreſſed my ſenſe, of the honour 
| ſhe had done me in a ſhort ſpeech which 1 had preconceived 
for the purpoſe; but I was immediately informed, that the 
lady whoſe' favour T had acknowledged was not yet come down : 
this miſtake increaſed my confuſion; for as I could not again 
repeat the ſame words, I reflected, that I ſhould be at laſt un- 
prepared for the 'occafibn on which they were to have been 
uſed. The company all this while continued ſtanding: I 
therefore haſtily turned about, to reconnoitre my chair; but 
the moment I was ſeated, I perceived every one labouring to 


fſtifſe a laugh. 1 inſtantly ſuſp pected that T had committed 


| ſome ridieulouis indecorum, and I attempted to apologize for 
I knew not what offence ; but "after ſome heſitation, my ex- 
treme ſenſibility ſtruck me fpeechlefs. The gentleman, how- 
ever,” kindly diſcovered the cauſe of their merriment, by ex- 
claiming againſt the rude licentibuſneſs of the vulgar, and at 
che ſame time taking from behind me the pendulous reproach 
to the honours of my head. This diſcovery afforded me inex- 
preſſible relief, my paper ramellie was throw into the fire, 
and I joined in the laugh which it produeed: but I was (til 
embarraſſed by the-conſequences of my miſtake; and expected 
the lady an c 1 _ oO om goals 4 | 
apprehenſion. 20 03.526 Lid MESTOEn | 
- When the gs, eee which ſhe'was treat- 
ed by perſons who were ſo much my ſuperiors, ſtruct me with 
' awe; my powers of vecollection were ſuſpended, and | re- 
ſolved to expreſs my ſentiments only by the lowneſs of my 
bow and the diſtance of my behaviour: I therefore haſtily re- 
treated backward P n — ſame time bowing with the moſt 
5 * 
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profound reverence, unhappily overturned. the ſcreen, which 
in its fall threw down the breakfaſt table, broke all the china, 
and crippled the lap-dog. In the midſt of this ruin I ſtood 
torpid in ſilence and amazement, ſtunned with the ſhrieks of 
the ladies, the yelling of the dog, and the clattering of the 
china: and while I conſidered myſelf as the author of ſuch 
complicated miſchief, I belieye_ I felt as keen anguiſh as he, 
who with a halter about his neck looks up, while the other end 
of it is faſtening, to a gibbet. 

The ſcreen, however, Was ſoon replaced, and the babes 
china removed; and though the dog was the principal object 
of attention, yet che lady ſometimes adverted to me: ſhe po- 
litely deſired that 1 would conſider the accident as of no con- 


ſequence; the china, the ſaid, was a trifle, and ſhe hoped Pom- 


pey was more frighted than hurt. 1 made ſome apology, but 
with great confufion and incoherence : at length, however, we 
were again ſeated, and breakfaſt was brought in. | 

I was extremely mortiſied to perceive, that the diſcourſe turn- 
ed wholly upon the virtues. of Pompey, and the conſequen- 
ces of his hurt: it was examined with great attention and ſoli- 
citude, and found to be a razure "of the ſkin the whole length 
of one of his fore-legs, After ſome. topical application, his 
cuſhion, was, placed in the corner by his lady, upon which he 
lay down, and indeed whined piteouſſr. 


was beginning to recover from my perpleaity- ad had 


jut made an attempt to introduce a new ſubject of converſa- 


tion, When caſting my eye downward I was again thrown in- 


to extreme confuſion, by ſeeing ſomething hang from the fore 
part of my chair, which I imagined to be a portion of my ſhirt; 
though, indeed it was no other than the corner of a napkin on 
which I fat, and which during the confuſion, produced by the 
fall of the ſcreen had been left in the chair. 124 

My.. embarraſſment was ſoon diſcoyered, though the cauſe 


me an opportunity to diſplay my abilities without the reſtraint 
| | of 


was miſtaken.z/ and the lady hoping to remove it, by giving 
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of ceremony, requeſted" that I would nor give her the plea. 
fure which * cif ps +. * and read my 


play: 
My play, therefore, I was adliget'ts produce, arid having 


found an opportunity haſtily to button up the corner of the 


napkin while the manuſcript lay open in my lap, I began to 
read: and though my voice was at firſt languid, tremulous, 
and irreſolute, yet my attention was at length drawn from my 
fituation to my ſubject; I pronounced with greater emphaſis 
and propriety, and 1 began to watch for the effects which ! 
expected to produce upon my auditors: but I was extremely 
mortified to find, that whenever I pauſed to give room for a 
remark or an encomium, the interval was filled with an eja- 
culation of pity for the dog, who ſtill continued to whine 
upon his cuſhion, and was lamented in theſe affe ctionate 
. air nr ge little crea- 
* , 

It happened, however, that by ſome Aten in the fourth 
act the paſſions were apparently intereſted, and I was juſt ex- 


ulting in my ſucceſs, when the lady who ſat next me unhap- 


pily opening her ſnuff- box, which was not effected without 
ſome: difficulty, the duſt that flew up threw me into a fit of 
ſneezing, which inſtantly cauſed my upper lip to put me again 
out of -countenance': I therefore” haſtily felt for my handker- 
_ chief, and it was not with leſs emotion than if 1 had ſeen 2 
ghoſt, that I diſcovered it had been picked out of my pocket. 
In the mean time the opprobrious effuſſon deſcended like an 
icile to my chin; arid the eyes of the company, which this 
accident had drawn upon me, were now turned away with 
looks which ſhewed that thei pity was not proof againſt the 


ridicule- of my diſtreſs: What 1 ſuffered at this moment, can 


neither be expreſſed nor conceived : I turned my head this 
way and that in the anguiſh of my mind, without knowing 
what I ſought ; and at laſt holding up my manuſeript beforc 
my face, I was compelled to make uſe of the end of my neck- 

cloth, 
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painful efforts I proceeded in my lecture, and again fixed the 
attention of my heaters. The fourth act was finiſhed, and 
therefore began the fifth with freſh confidence and vigour; but 
before 1 had read a page, I was interrupted by two gentlemen 
nr 


ſign to wait upon the ladies to an auction. 


I roſe up with the reſt of the company when they came in; 


had unfortunately ſecured by one corner, hang down from 


my waiſt to the ground! From this dilemma, however, I was 


ſwearing an - oath of aſtoniſhment, twitched the napkin from 


me, and throwing it to the ſetvant, told him that he had re- 


deemed it from the rats, who were dragging it by into 
2 place where he would never have looked for it. young 
ladies were ſcarce leſs confounded at this accident than 1; 


and the noble matron herſelf was ſomewhat diſconcerted: ſhe' 
ſaw my extreme confuſion ;. and thought fit to apologize for 


her couſin's behaviour; He is a wild boy, Sir,” ſays ſhe, 


7 he plays theſe tricks wich every body; but it is his way, 


« and no body minds it.” When we were orice more ſeated, 


the Bucks, upon the peremptory refuſal of the ladies to go out, 
declared they would ſtay and heat the laſt act of my tragedy, 


| was therefore requeſted to go on. But my ſpirits were 


quite exhauſted by the violent agitation of my mind; and 1 


was intimidated by the preſence of two perſons, who appear - 


ed to conſider me and my performance as objects only of mer- 


riment-and ſport. I would gladly have renounced all that in 


the dignity which I had already loſt in my own eſtimation; 
into the quiet ſnade of obſcurity. The ladies, however; 


would take no denial, and I was * 


ply. 
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was much pleaſed and ſurprized at the attention with 
which my new auditors'ſeemed-to liſten as I went on: the dog 
was now ſilent ; I increaſed the pathos of my voice in propor- 
tion as I aſcended the climax of diſtreſs, and flattered myſelf 
that poetry and truth would be ſtill victorious: but juſt at 
this criſis, the gentleman, who had diſengaged me from the 
napkin, deſired me to ſtop half aa moment; ſomething, he ſaid, 
had juſt ſtarted into Ins mind) which if he did not communi- 
cate he might forget: then turning to his companion, © Jack,” 
ſays he, “there was ſold in Smithſield no longer ago than 
« laft Saturday, the largeſt ox that ever I beheld in my life.” 
The ridicule of this malicious àpoſtrophe was ſo ſtriking, that 
pity and decorum gave way, and my patroneſs herſelf burſt 
into laughter: upon me, indeed, it produced a very different 
effect; for if 1 had been detected in an unſucceſsful attempt 
to pick a pocket, I could net have felt more ſhame, confuſion 
and anguiſh. The laughter into which the company had been 
ſurprized, was, however, immediately ſuppreſfed, and a ſevere 
cenſure paſſed upon the perſon ho produced it. To atone 
for the mortification which I had fuffered; the ladies expreſſed 
the utmoſt impatience to hear the concluſion, and I was en- 
couraged by repeated encomiums to proceed: but though I 


once more attempted to recolle& myſelf, and again began the 


ſpeech in which 1 had been ĩnterrupted, yet my thoughts were 
ſtill diſtracted; my voice rue and had trarce breath to 
finish the firſt period 
This was remarked ues tormenter die Back, who fudden- 
iy ſnatched the manuſcript out of my hands, declared that l 
did not do my play juſtice, and that he would fmiſh it himſelf. 
He then began to read; but the affected gravity of his coun- 
tenance, the unnatural tone of his voice, and the remembrance 
of his late aneedote of the oxy excited ſenſations that were in- 
compatible both with pity and terror, and rendered me extreme- 
ly vretched by 1 =y a ts me. on 1 brink 
of laughter.” t 4 i 
| In 
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In the action of my play, virtue had been ſuſtained by her - 


own dignity; and exulted in the enjoyment of intellectual and 
independent happineſs, during a ſeries of external calamities 
that terminated. in death ; and vice, by the ſucceſs of her own | 


projects; had been betrayed into ſhame, perplexity,. and. con- 
fuſion· Theſe events were indeed natural; and therefore I_ 


poetically inferred, with all the confidence of demonſtration, 
chat · the torments of Tartarus, and the felicity of Elyſium, 
« were not neceſſary to the juſtiſication of the Gods; ſince 
vrhatever inequality might be pretended in the diſtribution 
« of externals, pxace is ſtill the prerogative of virtue, and in. 
« tellectual miſery can be inſlicted only by guilt.T | 


But the intellectual miſery which, J. ſuffered. at che Very” 
moment "when this: favourite ſentiment was read, produced an 


irreſiſtible conviction that it Was falſe; becauſe, except the 


dread of that-puniſhment which I had indireQly denied, I felt | 


all the torment" that could; bo inflicted by guilt. , In, the. pro- 
ſecution of an undertaking. which I believed to be virtuous, 
peace had been driven from my heart, by the concurrence of 
accident with the vices of others; and the miſery that I [ {uffer- 
ed, ſuddenly . propagated itſelf 3, for not only enjeyment but 
hope was now at an end ; my play upon which both had de- 
pended, was overturned from its foundation; and, I was ſo 
much affected that I,: took my leave with the ab 
laid of me when I was departed ; and, perhaps, at the moment 
when I went. out of the houſe, there was not in the world any 
human heing more: wretched than wyfelf. The next morning 
when T refle&ed cooly upon theſe events, I would willingly have 
reconciled my experience with my principles, even at the ex- 
pence of my morals. I would have ſuppoſed that my deſire of 


approbation was inordinate, aud that a virtuous indifference, a- 


bout the opinion of others would have prevented all my diſ- 
treſs ; but I was compelled: to acknowledge, that to. acquire 
this. indifference was not poſſible, and that no man becomes 
| 3 N 2 HEE 6 vicious. 


rupt haſte, of | 
diſtreſs and perplexity. I had ng concern about, what ſhould b be - 
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vicious by not effecting impoſlibilities : there may be heights 
of virtue beyond our reach; but to be vicious, we muſt either 
do ſomething from which we have power. to abſtain, or negle& 
ſomething which we have power to do: chere remained, there- 
fore, no expedient to recoder any part of the credit I had loſt, 
but ſetting «/trethy which 1 had newty-diſcovered by means fo 
extraordinary, in a new light; . 
date for a place in the Adventure. Adventurer. 


BITE. 


Bor my ears were now ftunned with the diffonance of riot, 
atld my eye ſickened at the contortibns of miſery : diſeaſe was 
viſible in every countenance however otherwiſe impreſſed with, 
the character of rage, of "Urunkennefs, or of luſt. Rape and 
murder, revelling and ſtrife, filled every ſtreet md ren dwel- 
in 
| As my retreat was cut off, I went Wrelick th timidity 
and circumſpeCtion ; ;'forl imagined, that 1 could no other- 
wiſe” eſcape injury, than by eluding the notice of wretches, 
whoſe propenſity to Il was reſtrained by no law, and I percei- 
ved too late, that to puniſh vice is to promote happineſs. 
It was now evening, and that 1 might pafs the night in 
gener ſecurity, 1 quitted the public way, and perceiving a 
x "houſe that was incircled by z'mote, I'ſwam over to it, and choſe 
an obſcure corner of the area for my aſylum.” I heard from 
within the ſound of dancing and muſic; but after a ſhort in- 
terval, was alarmed with the menaces of tage, the fhrieks of 
terror, and the wailings of diſtreſs. The window of the ban. 
queting room flew open, and ſome veniſon was thrown out, 
which fell juſt at my feet.” As T had eaten nothing ſince my 
| 11 5 from ihe CM 1 regarded this as, a fortunate 


i ; accident 


* 

3 

* = 
A 
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accident; and after the pleaſure of an unexpected repaſt, I 


again lay down in expectation of the morning, with hope and 


fear; but in a ſhort time, many perſons ruſhed from the houſe 
with lights, and ſeemed. ſolicitous ta gather up the veniſon 


which had been thrown out; but not being able to-find it, and 


at the ſame time perceiving me, they judged that I had de- 


voured it. I was immedigtely ſeized and led into the houſe: 
bum as I could not diſcover that I was the object either of ma- 


lignity or kindneſs, I was in doubt what would be the iſſue of 


the event, It was not long beſore this doubt was reſolved ; 
for I ſoon learned, from the diſcourſe of thoſe about me, that 
I was ſuſpected to have eaten'poiſon, which had been intended 


for another, and was ſecured, that the effect might either re- 
move or confirm the ſuſpicion, As it was nat expected that 


the poiſon would immediately operate, I was locked up in a 
room by myſelf, where I reflected upon the cauſe and the 
event of my confinement, with inexpreſſible anguiſh, e, 
and terror. 

In this gloomy FORAY a ſudden light ſhone am me, and 
I found myſelf once more in the preſence of the Genius. I 
crawled towards, him trembling and confounded, but not ut- 
terly without hope. Yet a few moments, ſaid be, and 
* the Angel of Death ſhall teach thee, that the wants of nature 
“ cannot be ſupplied with ſafety, where the inordinate ap- 
te petites of vice are not reſtrained. Thy hunger required 
« food; but the luſt and revenge of others have given thece 


poaiſon. My blood grew chill as he ſpake ; I diſcovered and 


abhorred my folly; but while I wiſhed to expreſs my. contri- 
tion, I fell down in an agony ; 7 Py "ns failed me, I ſhivered, 
was convulſed, and expired. 8 
That ſpark of immaterial fire mhich'n mg 1 en 
roſe up from the duſt which had thus been reſtored to the earth, 
and now animated the form. of a dove. On this: new. ſtate. of 
exiſtence I entered with inexpreſfible delight; ; I imagined that 
my wings were not only a pledge of ſafety, but of the favour of 
Synda r ac, 


o 
* 
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Syn darac, whom 1 was now more than ever ſolicitous to pleaſe, 
I flew immediately from the window, and turning towards 
the wall through which 1 had entered; 1 endeavoured to riſe 
above it, that I might quit for ever a place in which guilt and 
| wretchedneſs” were complicated in every object, and which I 
| now Ueteſted as much as before 1 had defired. But over this 
region 2 falphureous vapour "hovered like a thick cloud, Which 


I had flo Tooner entered than 15 down 9 1 Jr breath, | 


#.48..4 $A 


5 wants of a car & in wh Fro thought tet 9 — tome 
faint a + "light." "Toto t 5 s pla 6 entered without 
much apprehenſion 3; as it ſeemed” rather tö be the "retreat of 
penitence, than the receſs of luxury * but feſt The Boiſe of my 
wings: thould diſcover me to any hateful or miſchievous inha- 
bitant of this gloomy folltude, 1 entered in blence and upon 
my feet. As L went forward the cave grew wider; and by 
| the light of a lamp \ which was ſuſpended from the root, T dif- 
covered a hermit liſtening t6'a young lady, who feemed to be 
greatly affected with the events which 1 Was relating. Ot 
the hermit 1 had no knowledge ; ; but the lady I diſcerned to be 

Selima. 10 was ftruck With amazement at "this diſcovery 1 

remembered wih the deepeſt” contrition my attempts upon her 
: virtue, * and n now ſecretly rejoiced that ſhe” had' Tendered them | 
ineffeQtual. I watched her lips w with the, utmolt impatience of 

curioſity,” ſhe continued. her n Narrative. 8. 

8 % I was tig on a fofa © one evening after T had been « car- 
6 reſſed by Amwrath, and'my imagination Undled as I mu- 
« fed. Why, faid ! aloud, , thouldT give up the” delights of 
« love with the ſplendor of royalty ? ? Since the ptefumption of 
| « my father has prevented in my marriage, why ſhould I not de- 

« * cept the bleſſing 8 chat are fill offered? "Why is "defire re- 
« trained by Wed dread of came ? and why 1s the pride of vir- 
« tue offended by the loimels of nature ?' Immedlately'a thick 
0 ond furrounded 1 me; I felt 1 "Lifted up and conveyed 
through 
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et through the air with incredible _ rapidity. I deſcended, the 
cloud diſſipated, and I found myſclf ſitting in an alcove, by 
.« the fide of a canal that incireled a ſtately edifice and a ſpact- 
„ ous garden, I ſaw many perſons paſs along; butt diſcovered 
e in all ſomething either diſſolute or wretched, ſomething that 
s alarmed my fears, or excited my pity. I ſuddenly, perceived 
& many men with their ſwords drawn, contending for a wo- 


<« man, who was forced along irreſiſtably by the crowd, which 


<« moyed directly towards the place in which I was fitting, F 
* was terrified,, and looked round me with eagerneſs, to ſee 
„ where I could retreat for ſafety, A perſon richly dreſſed 
« perceived my diſtreſs and invited me into the houſe which 
the canal, ſurrounded. Of 1 this, invitation I haſtily accepted 
„ with, gratitude, and joy: but I ſoon remarked ſeveral inct- 
« dents, which filled me with. new perplexity and apprehenſion. 


.* I was welcomed to a place, in which infamy and honour 
« were equally unknown ; 3 Where every wiſh was indulged 


e without the violation of any law, and where the will was 
there ſore determined only by appetite. _ I was preſently ſur- 
.* rounded by women, whoſe behaviour covered me with bluſh- 


„ es; and though J rejected the careſſes of the perſon into 


« whoſe power I was delivered, yet they became jealous of 
the diſtinction with which he treated me: my expoſtulations 
« were not heard, and my tears were treated with merriment : 
% preparations. were made for revelling and jollity; I was in- 
« vited to join the dance, aud upon my refuſal was entertained 
.* with, muſic. In this dreadful ſituation, I ſighed thus to my- 
« ſelf : How ſevere is that juſtice, which tranſports thoſe who 
form licentious wiſhes, to a ſociety, in which they are indulg- 
ed without reſtraint,! Who ſhall deliver me from the effects 
c of my own folly ? who ſhall defend me againſt the vices of 
others? At this moment I was thus encouraged by the voice 
* of ſome inviſible being. The friends of Virtue are mighty; 
. ©. reje& not their protection, and chou art ſafe. As I renoun- 


oed the mme with, which had once polluted my 


« mind, 


y 
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mind, I exulted in this intimation with an aſſurance of je: 
3 6——. lei 

ptincipal lady to ſerve me with ſome veniſon; but the friend - 
2 — ER me that it was poiſoned, I fell back 
| my turned pale: the inquired earneſtly 
* what had diſordered me; — vary mortar I 
0 threw the veniſon from the window, and declared that ſhe 
6 The maſter of the table, who per- 

* ceived the lady to whom | ſpoke change countenance, way 
© at ance convinced that ſhe had indeed attempted to poiſon 
T7 to preſerve that intereſt Which as a rival ſhe feared I 
——— He roſe up in a rage, and commanded the 
. n . produced; a dog that was ſuppoſed to have 

eaten it was brought in: but before the event could be 
© known, the tumult was become general, and my rival, af- 
© ter having n 
. 4, poignatd in her own boſo m. 

In the midſt 2 
% and wandered through the city in ſearch of ſome obſcure 
1 receſs, where, if I received not the afſiſtance-which I hop- 
% ed, death at leaſt might ſecure my perſon from violation, and 
« cloſe my eyes on thoſe ſcenes, which, wherever I turned, 
« filled me not only with diſguſt but with horror. By that 
“ Benevolent Fower who, as a preſervative from miſery, 
« has placed in us a ſecret and irreſiſtible diſapprobation of 
“ vice, my feet have been directed to thee, whoſe virtue has 
<« participated in my diſtreſs, and whoſe —— 
3 my deliverance.” | 

Ae apes des, (while d e seele aer of 
that affection which I had abuſed, with ſentiments that can 
that could ſtain ſo amiable a mind; and abhorred myſelf for 
having uſed the power which I derived from her tenderneſs, 
to eſfect her deſtruction. 8 fondneſs was not leſs ardent, 

| | 2 4: un 
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put it vas more chaſte and tender; defire ws not extinguiſh- 
ed, but it was almoſt abſorbed in eſteem. I felt a paſſion, to 
which, till now, I had been a ſtranger: and the moment Love 
was kindled in my breaſt, I reſumed the form proper to the 
nature in which alone it can ſubſiſt, and Selima beheld Amu- 
rath at her feet. At my ſudden and unexpected appearance, 
the colour faded from her cheeks, the powers of life were ſuſ- 
pend ed and ſhe ſunk into my arms. I claſped her to my breaſt, 
and looking towards the-bermit for his aſſiſtanoe, I beheld in 
his ſtead the friendly Genius, who had taught me happineſs 
« rife;” ſaid Syndarac, „ and look round.” We looked 
city ſparkled before us Go, ſaid he, Amurath, henee- 
forth che huſband oſ Sclima, and the father of thy people 
« have revealed thy ſtory to Alibeg in-a vifionz he expects 
6 thy return, and the chariots are come out to meet thee. Go, 
« and I wilt proclaim before thee, Amurath, the Sultan of the 
« Faſt, the judge of nations, the taught of heaven; Armurith, 
„ whoſe ring is equal to the ring of Solomon, returns to teign 
« with wiſdom, and diffuſe- felicity-” I now lifted up my 
eyes, and beheld the chariots coming forward, - We were re- 
ceived by Alibeg with ſentiments which could not be uttered, 
and by the people with the loudeſt” acclamations: Syntarac 
proclaimed our return, in thunder that was heard thiough all 
the nations of my ee e 20mg] 
proſperity and peace. ane, 
For the world 1 have written, an by the world let what I 
write be remembered: ſor'to none who hear of the ring of Amu- 
rath, ſhall its influence be wanting. Of this, is not thy heart 

Haſt thou not a Monitor who reproaches thee in ſeeret, when 
_ thy foot deviates from the paths of virtue? Neglect not the 
firſt whiſpers of this friend to thy ſoul; it is the voice of a 
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greater than Syndarne, to reſiſt ee eee 
e ruf e eee od i Ane er. 
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Nls is a virtue sets bes an ane e in our 
| — However, we ought not to loſe our ideas of things, 
though we have debauched our true reliſh in our practice: ſor, 
aſter all, ſolid virtue will keep its place in the opinion of the 
wile and ſenſible part af mankind . And though euſtom has 
not made it ſo ſcandalous as it Ought to be to inſnare innocent 
Women, and triumph in the falſehood; ſuch actions as we 
ſhall relate muſt, be accounted, true gallantry, and tiſe higher 
eee eee are removed Joop. pine 
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The force. WER ks * Bal d unaccguntable ; the 
bulk of. mankind arg enſlaved. by t. They haye. little c)ſc to 
Plead for moſt of theit opinions: but ine opinion of the mul- 
titude is one of the moſt Etheneous, inconſiſtent, and variable 
rules we can poſſibly proceed by. Their blind prejudices, with 
a mixture of ſtrong paſſions, are the govern ning principles of 
their, actions. One af the ſuxeſt ways, therefore, that can be 
taken both to think and ait wrong, is implicitly to follow the pie. 
dominant taſte and bias oſ the times, bs, e. the; guidance of the 
multitudes, the extravagance; of their principles, and the licen- 
— of their hehavioux. It. is me wonder, then, fince men 
ar te 10 be ſo indlent, and inclined to.fubwit.to and follow 
the public leading implicitly, that; cuſtom is, apprehended to give 
a a ſort of ſanction to vice isſelf ; and hinders, them diſcerning, 
ina clear and bons lighty/its nature aſengſs, and de for · 
wity. Haug 35 0%101 e iagud 3s wer -1htt N ne 
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Continenee eonſiſts not in an inſenſibility or un vom 
paſſions} but in the well-ordering them. 5 
One man may be much more cheaply virtuous thin another, 
according to the different ſtrength of their paſſions. 

The pleaſure of ſubduing an inordinate deſire, or denying 
an impetuous appetite, is not only nobler, but greater by far 
than any that is to be found in the moſt tranſporting moments 
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Sceitbio tue younger, when" only best alt peer of * 
was appointed by the Roman republic to the command of the 
army againſt the Spaniards. * His wifdom and valour would 
have done honour to the möſt experienced general. Determin- 
ed to ſtrike an important blow, hie forms a deſign of beſieging 
Carthagena, then the capital of the Carthaginian empire in 
Spain. His meafures were ſb judiciouſly concerted, and with 
fo muck courage arid intrepidity purſued, both by ſea and land, 
thit nötewithltanding a bold and vigorous defence, the capital 
was taken by ſtorm. The plünder war immenſe. Ten thou- 
fand freemen were made priſoners: and above three hundred 
more, 'of both ſexes, were received as hoſtages. One of the 
latter, a very ancleft lady, the wife of Mandonius, brother of 
Indibilis, king of the Nergetes,witdhirig her opportunity, came 
oat of the crowd, and thro wing Herfelf at the conqueror's feet, 
codjured him, with' tears in her eyes, to recommend to thoſe 
who Rad the ladies in their keeping to have regard to their ſex 
and birth. Scipio, ho did not underſtand ber meaning at 
firlt, aſfured her that he Had! given orders chat they ſhoud not 
want for any thing. But the lady replied; „ Thoſe convenjen- 
des are not what effect us. In the condition to which fortune 
bath reduced ba with _ ought we not to, be contented 2.1 
3 O25: _ » ; haye 
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have many other apprehenſions, when I conſider, on one 
ide, the licentiouſneſs of war, and, on the other, the 
youth and beauty of the princeſſes, which you ſee here be- 
fore us; for as to me, my age protects me from all fear in this 
reſpect. She had with her the daughters of Indibilis, and ſe- 
veral other ladies of high rank, all in the flower of youth, who 
conſidered her as their mother. Scipio, then comprehending 
What the ſubject of her fear was, © My own glory,” ſays he, 
0 and that of the Roman people, are concerned in not ſuffer- 
ing that virtue, which ought always to be reſpected, wherever 
ve find it, ſhould be expoſed in my camp to a treatment un- 
worthy of 1 it. But you give me a new motive for being more 
ſtrict in my care of it, in the virtuous ſolicituge you ſhew in 
thinking only of the preſervation of your honour, in the. miaſt 
of ſo many other objects of fear.” After this converſation, he 
committed the care of the ladies to ſome officers of experien- 
ced prudence, ſtrictiy comwanding, that they ſhould treat 
chem with Ns the reſped they could pa to the mothers, 
Was not long before Scipio 3 imeprity and yirtue were put to 
the trial. Being retired in his camp, ſome of his officers 
brought i in a young. virgin of ſuch. exquiſite beayty, that ſhe 
drew upon her, the eyes and admiration, of every body, The 
Jung conquerror ſtarted from his ſeat with confuſion and ſur- 
prize; and, like one thunder-ſtruck, ſeemed to be robbed of 
_ that preſence, of mind and, ſelf-poſſeſſion ſo neceſſary in a gene- 
mal. and for which. Scipio was remarkably famous, In a few 
moments, having rallied his ſtraggling ſpirits, he inquired of 
the beautiful captive, in the moſt civil and polite manner, con- 
cerning her country, birth and connections; 3 and finding that 
ſhe was betrothed to à Celtiberian prince, named Allucius, 
he ordered both him and the captive's parents to be ſent for. 
The Spaniſh prince no ſooner appeared in his preſence, than, 
even before he ſpoke to they father and mother, he took him 
aide; and, to remove the anxiety he might be in on account 
of the young oy he addreſſed him in theſe words; © You 
and 
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and I are young, which admits of my ſpeaking to you with 


more liberty.” Thoſe who brought me your future ſpouſe, 


aſſured me, at the ſame time, that you loved her with extreme 

tenderneſs 3 and het beauty left me no room to doubt it. U- 
pon which reflecting, that if, like you, Thad thought on mak 
ing an engagement, and were not wholly engroſſed with the 
affairs of my country, T ſhould deſire that fo honourable and 


legitimate à paſſion ſhould find favour, I think myſelf happy 
in the preſent conjunCture to do you this ſervice, Though the 


fortune of war has made me your maſter, I deſire to be your friend. 


Here is your wife: take her, and may the gods bleſs you with 
her. One ching, however, I would have you to be fully aſſur- 


ed of, that The has been amongſt \ us as ſhe would have been in 
the houſe of her father and mother. Far be i it from Scipio to | 
purchaſe 2 looſe and momentary ſure at the expenſe of vir- 
tue, Honour, and the bar ppineſs an honeſt man, No: I 


have kept her for you, in order to make you a preſent worthy 


of you and of me. The only gratitude I require of you for 
this ineſtimable gift is, that you would be à friend to the Ro- 


man people. Allucius's heart was too full to make him any 
anſwer: but tchrowing himſelf at the general's feet, he wept 
aloud. ' The captive lady fell into the ſame poſture; and re- 
mained ſo, till the father burſt out into the following words : 


Oh! divine Scipio! the gods have given you more haf hu- 


man virtue! Oh! glorious leader! Oh! wondrous' youth ! 
does not that obliged vitgin give you, while ſhe prays to the 
gods for your proſperity, raptures above all the tranſports you 


could have reaped | from che poſſeſſion. of her injured perſon ” 
The relations of the young lady had brought with them a 


ery! confiderable lum for her ranſom”: but, when they faw 
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manner, they intreated . conqueror with great earneftnefs, 
to accept that ſum as a preſent 3 and declared, by his comply- 
ing, that that new favour would complete their joy and gratitude, 
Scipio, not being able to reſiſt ſuch warm and carnefl ſolicita- 


tions, : 
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tions, told A0 chat he accepted the gift raed; it fo 
be laid at his feet: then, "addreſſing himfelf to Allueius, 41 
e add, fays he, to the portion Which you are to receive 
from your father-in-law this ſum; ; "WE ? ae you to's Arcvpe 
as a marriage preſent. 7 
If we conſider that Scipio was at this time in the prime of 
life; unmarried; / and under no reſtraint; we cannot but ack- 
nouledge, that the conqueſt he made of himſelf was far more 
glorious man that of the Carthaginian empire: and though his - 
treatment of this captive prince was not more delicate and gen- 
erous than what might juſtly- be expected from a perſon endow. 
ed with teaſbn aud reflection; yet conſidering how few there 
are in his circumſtances who would have acted as he did, we 
eannot but applaud his conduct, and propoſe him as a ſuitable 
example in future ages. Ni was his virtue unrewarded. The 
young prince charmed witFthe Hiberafity and politeneſs of Sci. 
pio, went into his country to'publiſh the ptaiſes of ſo generous | 
2 victor- He cried: out, in the-tranſports''of his gratitude, 
That there was come into Spain a young hero, like the gods; 
who conquered all things leſs by che force of his arms, than 
the charms of his virtue, and the greatneſs of his beneficence ” 
Upon this report all Celtiberia ſubmitted to the Romans; and 
Allucius returned in a ſhout to Scipio, at the head of fourteen 
hundred choſen horſe, to facilitate his future conqueſts. To 
reuder the marks” of his gratitude ſtill more durable, Allucius 
cauſed the actio:i we have juſt related to be engraven on a ſil- 
ver ſlüeld, Which he preſented to Scipio; a preſent infinitely 
more eſtimable and glorious than all his treaſures and triumphs. 
This buckler, which Seipio carried with hirn when he return- 
ed to Rome, was loſt in paſſing the Rhone, with part of 
the baggage It continued in that river, till the year 1665, 
when''ſoine' fiſhermen found it. It i now in the king of 
France's cabinet, 5 Livy, Rollin, Tatler. 
bet: 1 | Th THE 
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Tax circumſtance which - raiſes Alexander che Great above 


many conquerors, and AS it were above himſelf, is the uſe he. 
made of his victory aftex the battle of Iſſus, This ig phg,mok beau- 

tiſul incident in his life. It is the point of vie w in which it is his 
intereſt to be conſidered ; and it is impoſſible for him not to 
appear truly great in that yie w. By the victory of Iſſus he be- 
came poſſeſſad of the whole Perſan empire ; not only, SyGgam= 
bis, Datius's mother, was his captive, but: alſo his wife and 
daughters, princeſſes w hoſe beauty was not to be equalled i in all 


Ala. Alexander, like Scipio, was in che bloom of . life, a 


conqueror, free, and not yet engaged i in matrimony * ; netet- 


theleſs, his omg N ge thoſe. princeſſes a facred aſylum, or 


rather à temple, in which, their chaſtity was ſecured as under 
the gaurd of virtue itſelf; and ſo highly revered, that Dari - 3, 
in his expiring moments, bearing the kind treatment they had 
met with, could not belp lifting up his dying hands towards 
heaven, and wiſhing ſucceſs to ſo wile and generous a conquer - 
or, who; could govern. his paſſions at ſo critical a time. Phu» 
tarch informs us more particularly, that the princeſſes lived ſo 
retired in the camp, according to theis o deſire, that they 


were not, ſeen by any pexſon, except their own attendants; 


nor did any other pexſon dare to approach ches apartments. 
After the firſt viſit, which; was a reſpectful and ceremoniqus 
one, Alexander, to avoid! expaling himſelf to the dangets of 
haman. fraility, made ap ſolemn reſolutien never: to viſit Darius's 
queen any more. He, himſelf, iufarms us of this, memorable 
eircumſtange, in a. letter wrote by him to Parmenio, in which 
he commanded him to put to death; certain Macedonians, who 
had forced the wives of ſome ſoreign ſoldiexs. Ia tlus letter 
was the follew inge patagraph s “ For: as e myſelf, it will be 
found, that I neither ſaw, nor would fee: the wife of Darius 
and * pas one to ſpeak. of her, nee 

Fr Plulareb. 


Er juvenls, et cælebis, et vidtor. | 


IT. 
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ee gtd Lf Wain the famous Carthaginian com- 
mander, that he always ſhewed uncommon wiſdom and con- 
tinence with regard to the great number of women taken pri- 
ſoners during the courſe of his wars; inſomuch, that no one 
would have imagined he had been born in Africa, where in- 
continence is the predominant vice of the country. Pudicitiam- 
que aum tantam inter "tot captives gy" ut in Africa na- 
tum ou nn: | Wo Tuſtin. 
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De Fox. 1 


| BRAIN and ae anten is eommon to every part of 
G de r Nut- us Gp 


The Tolr e cuenta ah Sight d ie 
ſeaſon of activity, and the time when it roams about in ſearch 
of prey—lt will eat fleſh” of auy kind; but prefers that of 
hares, rabbits, poultry, and all kinds of birds. Thoſe that re- 
fide near the fea coaſts will, for want of other food, oat crabs. 
ſhrimps, muſcles, and other ſhell-fiſn. 

rr 
vineyards by feeding on the grapes, of which it is extremely 
fond.—lt boldly attacks the wild bees, and frequently robs 
them of their ſtores ; but not with impunity £ The whole ſwarm 
flies out, and faſtens upon the invader; but he retires only for 
a few minutes, and rids himſelf of the bees by rolling upon 
the ground; by which means he cruſhes ſuch as ſtick to him, 
and then returns to his charge, and devours both wax and 
honey. 

The cunning of beni Giytiting and Wenig fin ey i 
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| en its firſt care is to ſecufe 15 Abe IJ T3 : 
generally all within its reach. IE M e en 
where jt conceals its booty: by carefally-covering-it with Sith | 
to prevent a diſcoverys 5 II a flock of poultry have apforrunataly” 
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fallen vitims to its; ſtratsgems, it will bring chem 5 be * £ 

to theſe hiding-places 4 Where 1 hoes, | em Ti ger dew. 3 h 

mands freſh ſupplies g é - * £4 
There are three Farieties A 5 #n this iflag 2 18 

from each 0 er more in form thin n 'rafolr, i. 


hound Rox, © e Motif Fox, and 1 

Tux GREYHOUND rox is the largeſt, and is chiefly fond. in 
the motntainous parts of England and Scotland? He 1 i likewiſe 
the boldeſt, and will attac 


long 12 exe, and his is ee 
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Tand ſervices of this "truly va aluable creature I den fo. Demi 
nently oſeful t to the domeſtic intereſts of men in all . 
to give the hiſtory of the Dog would bes] 0 trace 
mankind back to their{ofiginal ial of- 6mplicity Wi Freedom, 
to markithe progreſs of civilization through: —— changes 
of the world, and to follow atze the gradyal advance- 
ment of that order ich Place man at the bead e the anima! Bf 
world, and gave Re: 
the brute creation 
If we confider KI oment the 
aid of this uſeful domeſtic with what arts ſhall he N 25 the 
numero hoſts of foes that W 2 ALL | 


bring into "1-0 are 2 for kis | = ben) 
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the rapacity of the one, nor his greateſt exertions enable him 
to overcome the ſpeed of the other, To maintain his independ- 
ence, to. inſure his ſafety, and to provide for his ſupport, it 


was necefſary that ſome one among the animals ſhould be 


brought over to his aſſiſtance, whoſe zeal and fidelity might be 
depended on. And where, amidſt, all the various orders of 


animated being, could one be found ſo entirely adapted to this 
purpoſe; where could one be found ſo bold, ſo tractable, and 


fo obedient as the Dog ? Without its afliſtance how could man 
have conquered, tamed, and reddced other animals into flavery ? 


| how could he have hunted down and deſtroyed thoſe noxious 


animals, from whoſe rapacity his life was in continual danger ? 


| To confirm the truth of theſe obſervations, we need only turn 


58 


our attention to the preſent condition of thoſe nations which 


are not yet emerged from a ſtate of barbariſm, where the uſes 
of the Dog are but little known or attended to, and we will 
find that they lead a precarious and wretched life of perpetual 


Warfare with the ſtill more favage inhabitants of the foreſt, 
with which they are obliged to difpute the poſſeſſion of their 
uncultivated fields, and divide with them the fruits of their 1a- 


bours. —From hence we may conclude, that the attention of 


mankind, in the earlieſt ages, would be engaged i in training 
and rendering "this animal ſubfervient to the important purpo- 


ſes of domeſtic utility; ; and the reſult of this art rt has been the 


conqueſt and 8 pace polltion of of the earth. 


T3% 2 43 i; $43 
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85 4 Tas uſeſul animal, ever gabel 19 his.charge, TO 


head of the flock 3 here it is better heard, and more attended 


td, than even the voice of the ſhepherd. Safety, order, and 
Aiſcipline, are the fruits of his vigilance and activity,. 


4 thoſe. large tracts of land which, in many parts of our 
nd,, are ſolely appropriated*to the feeding of Sheep and other 
e pa e. Im- 


5 menſe 
2 T 


ſe 
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menſe flocks may be ſeen continually ranging oyer thoſe exten- 


five wilds, as far as the eye can reach, ſeemingly without con- 


troul : "Their only guide is the ſhepherd, attended by his faith- 
ful Dog, the conſtant companion of his toils: It receives his 
commands, and is always prompt to execute them; it is the 
watchful guardian of the flock, prevents them from ſtraggling, 
keeps them together, and conduCts them from one part of their 
paſture to another; it will not ſuffer any ſtrangers to mix with 
them, þut carefully keeps off every intruder, In driving a num- 
ber of Sheep to any diſtant part, a well-trained Dog never fails 
to confine them to the road, watches every avenue that leads 


from it; where he takes his ſtand, threatening evety delin- 


quent: He purſues the ſtragglers, if any ſhould eſcape; and 
forces them into order, without doing them the leaſt i injury. 
If the herdſman be obliged to leave them, he depends upon 
his Dog to keep the flock together ; and as ſoon as he hears 
the well-known ſigual, this faithful creatute condutts them to 
his maſter, though at a conſiderable diſtance,  _ | 
There is a very remarkable ſingularity in the feet of the 


Shephef4's Dog : All of them have one, and ſome two toes 


more than other Dogs, though they ſeem not to he of much 
uſe, They appear to be deſtitute of muſcles, and hang dang» 
ling at the hind part of the leg more like an ungatural excreſ= 
cence than a neceſſary part of the animal. But the adage, that 
© Nature has made nothing in vain,” ought to correct our dep 
ciſion on their utility, which probably may exiſt tics to 
us. 

This e et Dogs ut preſent, es in 
the "greateſt purity, in the northern parts of Scotland; where 
its aid is highly neceffary in nen "__ enn Arber of 


- Sheep bed in thoſe extrulive wilds,” ii: 


1 


ele To Tas Caxraeuan,.. JR 


M. Buffon ſuppoſes to be the Triſh obne ee! 
302 thinger 
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1 more delicate by the difference e and eul- 
ture: But whatever truth there may be in the fanciful arran. 
gements of chat ingenious author, there is an evident ſimilarity 
of form in all of thoſe juſt mentioned; particularly in the depth 
of the cheſt, in the length « of the. lege, and in che {mallneſs of 
the muzzle. 

The Greyhound is the fleereſt of all * == and can out- 
run every animal of the chaſe ; but as it wants the faculty of 
Gennes it only follows by the eye. It was formerly held in 
ſuch eſtimation, as to be conſidered the peculiar companion of gen- 
- tlemen ; and, by the foreſt laws of king Caniite, it Was enacted, 
"that io pare that” rag 25278 . to "abs : 
eas 10-3094 tl? 10 1 Sel" 92 | F 

| "Ty, HE SA POINTER: if 25 


Ws of foreign origin, as its nome 1 Ms now 
- naturatized-:in- this country, which. has long been famous for 
Dogs of this kind ; the greateſt attention heing * to 12555 
the breed in its utmoſt purity. Ha An bn 

This Dog is remarkable for the aptnels add facaiey wich 
which it receives inſtryQion : It may be ſaid to be almoſt ſelf- 
N ; whilſt the Engliſh Pointer requires che greateſt care 
and attention in breaking and training to the ſport.” The Spa- 


niſh Pointer, howevet, is not ſo durable and hardy, nor fo able 


to undergo the fatigues of an extenſive range. It is chiefly em- 


063 Na in finding partridges, pheaſants, . 2 fer the gun 


IT" F 
* «T7 
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or the net. 
It is ſaid, that an Engliſh noblemet eben Dudley duke 


+ Northumberland ) was che Sid that broke abe Dog to 


* * 


the net. So . #17996 3c v4; 4 51 NE IF, | 

Many of the Sctrtug-Diage: wh now | uſed by ſportſmen, are 2 
mixt 28 between the W and 182 Pointer. 1 
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